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CHAPTER I 

* Kiddie ! Kiddie V 

I was in my bedroom engaged in turning out 
my wardrobe, and was at that moment deeply 
absorbed in the contemplation of a particular 
garment. The all-important question was whether 
my thick jacket would ' go ' another winter or not 
A new one meant three or four pounds! And 
where was I to get such a sum ? I held the coat 
up to the light, and endeavoured to r^ard it with 
a severely judicial mind ^ Yes, I think, cleaned, 
and with fresh buttons, it will go * I was saying 
to myself, when again the same cry which I had 
heard before, but in my abstraction had paid no 
heed to, reached my ears. 

* Kiddie I Kiddie r 

And tlus time there was a peculiar quality in 
the sound of the voice — hinting of suppressed 

I 
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emotion — which caused a responsive tl 
I threw my coat on the floor and 
landing. 

* Yes, Sara, what is it ?' I called. * 
the matter ?* 

* Oh, Kiddie ! come down — come qi 
the reply from below ; and I straightwj 

I found Sara leaning against the i 
passage, an open letter in her hand. 
so pale that, without speaking, I drew I 
sitting-room, and pushed her into a chs 
began to rummage in the cupboard for a 
I found the brandy, and was pouring 
a glass with a shaking hand, the bottl 
against the timibler as though it had t 
(by the way, I should like to remark 
know from hearsay what the 'jumps* 
I heard a gasp, followed by a peal c 
from Sara. Now Sara had a very mu 
When I wanted particularly to tease 
to taunt her with having acquired it 
practice up and down the scale with 
expanded, just as the actresses do. 1 
sound at once calmed the agitation in 
had been thrown. She rose, and, dutcl 
both arms, whirled me round the room u 
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that all my hairpins were coming out, I managed 
to shake myself free, and ask what in the world it 
all meant. 

* What does it mean, Kiddie ? Why, it means 
liberty, freedom, all that the soul of woman longs 
for ; and, above all, it means no more worrying 
girls to teach. It means that at last we can have 
our share of the world, the flesh, and the devil.' 

Sara ejaculated the last words of her sentence in 
a rising crescendo, and, as she sat cross-legged on 
the hearthrug, the firelight playing on her face, 
while she flourished the small brass tongs, I was 
reminded of the story of St. Dunstan catching the 
devil's nose, and said so. Down went the tongs 
with a bang, and up jumped Sara. 

* My dear Agnes,' she cried, * not at all ! You've 
got the wrong pig by the ear as usual. I wish to 
make the very closest acqudntance with his satanic 
majesty I can, and you're going to help me. Such 
a much-abused person must be very nice. What 
say you, my dear ?' 

*What I say is,' replied I, feeling somewhat 
irritated by this time, * that, instead of talking 
nonsense and asking me unanswerable conundrums, 
I wish you would explain what has happened.' 

* What has happened, my Kid I Well, to be 

I — 2 
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brief and put the whole matter in a nutshell, I've 
come into a fortune. A fortune, my love ! What 
do you think of that ? I, Sara Lea, second mistress 
at Edgeley High School for Girls, orphan of long 
standing, much -tried friend of Agnes Barton, 
gymnastic instructor at the above school, now 
stand before you a transformed person. I am 
henceforth a woman of fortune, my dear, and we 
can go where we like and do what we like. Rejoice 
and be glad !' 

I stared at her, completely bewildered. Had 
Sara taken leave of her senses ? What did it all 
mean? My irritation, instead of being allayed, 
was increasing, and I was rapidly arriving at the 
peevish stage, when I said fretfully : 
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convenience, etc *Now do you comprehend, 
you dull child ?' asked Sara. 

* Not quite,' I answered feebly. * I never knew 
you had a godfather, much less one who was rich 
and likely to leave you all his money.' 

* Well, sit down and make yourself comfy, old 
girl,' s^d Sara impetuously. ' This Mr. Waters, 
whom I haven't seen since I was a child, was a 
former lover of my mother's. In feet — so an aunt 
of mine told me — they were as good as engaged 
when my fether came along and took my mother 
by storm, as it were. Any way, poor Mr. Waters' 
chances were over. He was not wealthy then, 
but had a turn for scientific experiment For some 
years my mother lost sight of him completely, 
until, when I was born, she thought she would 
hold out the olive-branch by asking him to be 
godfethen She was a bit superstitious, was my 
mother, and I can recall her telling me that she 
had felt sure it would bring me luck when she 
at last got a fevourable answer from him. Well, 
I was christened after him, and he was an intimate 
fiiend of the femily for years, coming constantly 
to the house till, soon after my mother's death, he 
had a quarrel with my father — my aunt said 'twas 
on some buuness matter. And since that day — 
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except that it came to my knowledge that he had 
made a great deal of money through some dis- 
covery in practical chemistry — I have heard nothing 
about him. It is very odd he should have left me 
ail his possessions. 1 can't understand it at all. 
Still, his lawyers will explain it to me, of course. 
But I wish we hadn't so long to wait for news, 
Kiddie. To-day is Saturday, and I cannot see 
them till Monday afternoon. Any way, Agnes, 
we can talk about it, and the way it will revolu- 
tionize our lives.' 

' My dear,' replied I, giving her a girlish hug, 
' I'm awfully pleased for your sake. But 1 don't 
see how it will aiFect me, except that I shall lose 
you. For, of course, you won't go on grubbing 
away at teaching any more.' 
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be so liberal ; but I cannot even 
quartering myself upon you.' 

* Yes, yes, child ; I quite undei 
scruples. But there is plenty of time 
about the future. Til get you married 
for, somehow. The all-important thir 
is the present. I mean to go about 
rollicking time before I settle dowt 
And I mean you to have a good time, 
person. Why, I should be lost ^ 
Kiddie to tease and scold and bu 
generally ;' and Sara stroked my cheek 

* Oh 1 so you mean to have a roll: 
do you ?' said I, and then added, witi 
malice : * But what about Charlie ?' 

*What about Charlie? Why, C 
look after himself,' she replied, tossit 
in a manner which did not indicate ' 
stood very high in her aflections at tha 

It is perhaps unnecessary to explain 
was a young man, and that he ad 
Whether she had any more r^ard ft 
for the other young men whom she 1: 
thus early in her career, I had not fa 
determine. But Charlie, endowed by '. 
an unusual amount of self-assertiven( 
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larger on the horizon than his comrades in mis- 
fortune. Unlike them, he would be no whit 
abashed by the rebuffs he received from Sara in 
her caustic moods ; and as a result, Charlie had 
become a sort of 'standing dish.' 1 was a more 
staid and sober-minded maiden than my com- 
panion, and did not chum with men so easily as 
she ; yet I did not lack male friends, although, 
perhaps, there was as yet none among them who 
might be styled a lover. 

Now let me write down, for the enlightenment 
chiefly of my male readers, that Sara and I were 
sincerely attached to one another. At the sugges- 
tion of a real friendship between two women the 
average man usually snifft in his most superior 
manner, and chortles about a lover coming in 
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about my looks, which modesty forbids m( 
record here. We both knew we had to earn 
own living when our schooldays came to an < 
and Sara's future promised well. The only tl 
I seemed to excel in was athletics, and by S< 
advice — I can hardly remember the time wh< 
did not shape my life according to her ruling 
took up gymnastics as a speciality, and manage 
obtain the post of gymnastic instructor at the s 
school where Sara was employed as junior mist 

So that was the situation at the present mom 
We had been for four years mistresses at the h 
School for girls at Edgeley, a large market tc 
and lived together in apartments at the housi 
one Mrs. Bates. Our landlady was rathe 
grumpy old woman, but in the course of time 
became accustomed to us and our ways — not ¥ 
out a large expenditure of sighs and groans, h 
ever — and we to her. 

It will thus be easily imagined how Sara's < 
tempted me after the humdrum existence I had 
hitherto. But feeling that it was quite impose 
for me to accept it, I sternly shook my head. 

Sara's rejoinder was characteristic. 

*Oh, you provoking little animal!' she said, 
feel as if I could shake you.' And, plunging 
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hands in her hair, she remained siler 
^ I have it 1' she cried at last triumphs 
Fve got it ! You don't get over Sa 
I tell you. You must come as m] 
and I shall pay you a salary. And 
you a dance, too, you'll see ! I declai 
the lady who used to call her compani 
night every hour to give her brand) 
felt ^int, until the companion, to p 
used to help herself at the same time 
soon gave that up, and got the brandy 
Well, do you agree to come as my con 

• I do ; but • 

' Oh, hang buts !' interrupted San 
plenty of time for them. Now le 
details. Of course, I shan't say anyw 
my companion. We're just chums ti 
staying together. They might take 
lunatic otherwise, and put you down as 
Now, let's see * 

But at this moment there was a ki 
door. 



CHAPTER II 

The person of Mrs. Bates followed the knock into 
the room. I use the words advisedly, for Mrs, 
Bates always glided into a room apologetically. 
To her lodgers she was meekness itself, but 
snatches of conversation which reached us occasion- 
ally from the kitchen caused us to infer that Bates 
had good reason to think her otherwise. But, then, 
poor Bates was a hardened sinner; he preferred 
sitting still of an evening, his cat on his lap and his 
pipe in his mouth, to attending the little tin con- 
venticle beloved of Mrs. Bates' soul. 

*Have you forgotten, miss,' b^an our land- 
lady in the injured tone she often thought fit to 
adopt when Bates had been more than ordinarily 
trying, * as you've not ordered your supper, and 
to-morrow's Sunday? Nothin's come from the 
butcher for your dinners as yet.* 

On Saturday evenings our custom was to sally 
forth after tea, arm in arm, to do our marketing 
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for Sunday, and we generally contrived to get 
quite a bit of fun out of these litde jaunts. Sara, 
who was in reality the most generous soul alive — 
many were the arguments we had over her reck- 
lessness with regard to money — would approach a 
coster and bargain and chaffer with him about the 
price of some article, just for the mere fun of the 
thing, and she nearly always came off the victor. 
She often made it up to the man by presenting 
him with a little tobacco or some trifle for a drink, 
as wc passed his stall again. We always made a 
point of pressing into the crowds around the 
cheap-jack stalls, where they sold articles of 
china, or umbrellas, or fancy goods of all sorts, 
and Sara, who had an excellent memory joined to 
a wonderfti! gift of mimicry, would often keep us 
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^ those people who invariably make a diffi( 

oara, anything they are asked to do, but, nevei 

ilivc— . • 

end by doing it. And this led me to th( 

sophical reflection as to whether most of us 

weak enough to prefer the person who sr 

^ agrees without hesitation to * do * and * do 

to the grudging demurrer who declines 1 

. '^^ but * does.* As I said, I was pondering th: 

. ^ when I heard Sara exclaiming, or rather decl 

'^ in as tragic a voice as that Mrs. Siddons j 

lade a 

when she startled the Dublin linendraper'j 

. man by asking him for * Flannel !': 

^ ° * Steak, Mrs. Bates ! Perish the tl 

Fowl is nearer the mark. Roast fowl, sa 

and bread sauce.' 

^D US 

' ^ Mrs. Bates looked bewildered by this o\ 

er 

well she might Hitherto the very strictest e< 

had regulated our mode of living. Neith 

nor I had cared to spend our hard-earned 

' on eating and drinking. 

* Oh, very well, miss,' she said, after a 

^ ^ * But I hope you've not forgotten as this is 

dear time for chickens.' 



^ ^* Sara pretended to frown, and waved he 

^"^ loftily. 

* Immaterial, Mrs. Bates— oh, quite !' s 
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plied. *And will you kindly ask 
call at the wine merchant's and ordei 
good Burgundy ? And she can get 
same time a bottle of anything you ' 
yourselves/ 

And Sara took out her purse t 
sovereign to the woman. 

* Thank you kindly, miss,' was 
reply, as she withdrew, completely 
this sudden change. 

J We cert^nly had what girls v 

delicious Sunday. Our chicken ws 
turn, and after our meal we made up 
drew our chairs close to it, that we mi 
toes on the fender. Such was ou 
feminine way of doing things. 

Sara leaned back luxuriously, and 
of entire satisfaction. 

* Isn't this lovely. Kiddie ?* she dem 
i I replied that words failed me to 
^- appreciation of the situation. 

^ And this,' continued Sara, ^ is on 
\ of what we may enjoy every day, 

Now, let us talk about the future— oi 
I shall arrange with Miss Johnson to tal 

noon class to-morrow, and afterwards 



? 
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ofF to Lincoln's Inn Fields. There's a train 
about half-past two, which will get me there about 
a quarter past three. Having ascertained beyond a 
doubt that the glass is *' set fmr," the next thing to 
do is to send in our resignation to the Company. 
Hurrah ! hurrah !* 

Sara's excitement was so infectious that I joined 
in the cheers, with the result that three infants, 
resplendent in frizzled hair, white pinafores, and 
huge pearl necklaces, attracted by the sound, 
flattened their noses against the glass of our bow 
window, which looked out on the street. 

* Oh, Sara !' I said, * we really must behave our- 
selves. Just look at those wretched children !' 

Sara dived into a bag of oranges which lay handy. 

* Open the window. Kiddie,' she said. * They 
shall sing a TV Deum^ too. Now, infants,' she 
called to them, ' shout Hip, hip, hurrah ! and you 
shall have an orange each.' 

They hung back abashed, but with eyes fixed on 
the oranges, until unexpectedly reinforced by a 
small boy, who, taking in what was required, 
without a moment's hesitation led off the cheers. 
To our relief, when they had secured their booty 
they ran away, whereupon we drew down the 
blinds and returned to the fire. 



i6 
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' Oh, what a madcap you are !' cried I ; * for a 
maiden of twenty ' 

'H — urn,' coughed Sara significantly, and I 
quickly turned the subject. It was one of her 
little weaknesses to have a horror of getting old, 
so for a long time now it had been agreed between 
us that the subject of age should be tabooed. 
Moreover, that, if asked by friends as to each 
other's ages, we should express complete ignorance, 

* Well, Sara, go on,' I demanded, ' After we 
have resigned our posts, what follows?' 

' I propose we travel about a bit at first, Agnes. 
But where shall we go — abroad ?" 

' Well,' I replied, rather dubiously, ' You 
know I can't speak a word of any language but 
Still, of course- 
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But Sara shook her head doubtfully. 
*I don't fancy, somehow, one gets to know 
people at a hotel/ 

* I dare say not,' I replied ; * but I thought we 
were going about to see places and improve our 
minds, and not to make acquaintances.' 

But my little jibe fell quite flat I always found 
it a matter of difficulty to get a rise out of 
Sara. She either loftily disregarded my remark 
or promptly • went one better.* 

She was now turning over the leaves of Brad- 
shaw*s advertisements. After fully ten minutes' 
study of them, she cried : 

* I've got it, Kiddie ! We'll go to a hydro for 
Easter. I remember now somebody who had 
stayed at one telling me that it was the best fun 
out — that is, just for a short time.' 

I was naturally quite willing, and that being 
settled, the next point was what hydro we 
should honour with our presence. 

Sara thought we should not go too far from 
town, and we decided to write for particulars to 
one within a couple of hours' journey, and which, 
if the announcement about it in the guide was to 
be believed, offered every comfort and luxury that 
the mind of woman could conceive. We both 

2 
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felt that the initial step towards our new life had 
been taken when the letter, written by me at 
Sara's dictation, had been sealed and stamped. 

Thereafter we both fell into deep thought. 
My mind reverted to my wardrobe, and, gazing 
into the glowing coals, I mentally unsettled all 
that it had before taken me so long to settle. I 
saw that my toilette must keep pace ^th my 
more luxurious surroundings, and I was layir 
out my quarter's salary with reckless prodiga^ 
when Sara's next remark reached my ears. 

* Yes,' she was saying, * we must take a ' 
dog. That's inevitable.' 

*A sheep-dog, Sara? Why, you can't 
about with a dog — not very conveniently, 
I replied unthinkingly. 

To judge from the expression of h^ 
observation caused Sara unmitigated a' 

* Oh, you dear little donkey ! ' she 
you never heard of a human sheep-c' 
new zoological specimen, usually of t 
and tolerated, though generally rat^ 
the male. May be of the pokf 
formation, sharp-featured, and 
ment, or we have known type 

be fat and disinclined to movemr 
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and obliging ; these latter characteristics are, how- 
ever, by no means to be relied on, and therefore 
call for careful investigation beforehand.' 

I am — I fear I must own it myself — not very 
quick at seeing a joke, but by the time Sara had 
finished it dawned upon me what she meant ; so 
I assumed what dignity I could, and tried to pass 
ofF the jest as my own. But it was useless ; Sara, 
of course, saw through my lame attempt. 

* Now, goosey,' she said, * don't try to cover up 
your ignorance with a fib. What a lot it's got to 
learn of the world's wickedness, to be sure ! and 
how thankful it ought to be that it has its Sara to 
protect it ! Well, now, to come back to the point. 
Whom shall we fix upon to chaperon us ?' 

*But, Sara, do you really think it neces- 
sary?' 

* Yes, my dear, I do,' replied she with unusual 
solemnity. * I've been considering the matter for 
the last quarter of an hour, and I'm sure it will be 
wiser, at any rate to start our campaign under the 
wing of a chaperon. Of course, it will be a bore, 
and occasionally a very great bore, but I do feel it's 
essential to make a good beginning and avoid false 
moves. Speaking quite fiunkly, you know, my 
Kiddie, my experience of life is rather limited, and 

2 — 2 
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I shall have to trust to mother-wit for inspiratic 
on many occasions, I dare say. Brought up, ; 
you were, in a small country town, one does nc 
have many opportunities. My people were in 
very good position socially, but we hadn't muc 
money to come and go on.' 

* Well,' I said slowly, * of course, if we mus 
we must. What do you say to Mrs. Fryers ?' 

^ Do you think she could be detached from he 
'* be-u-ti-ful " house, as she calls it ?' replied Sars 
mimicking to the life the good lady's mincing W9 
of speaking. 

I was inclined to the opinion that she mig 
* for a consideration,' and finally we decided 
make a raid upon Mrs. Fryers, should Sa 
journey to Messrs. Crompton and Fox ha\ 
satisfactory result. 



CHAPTER III 

The next evening I was sitting anxiously awaiting 
Sara's return from London. 

Our thoughts, as was only natural after the 
arrival of the lawyers* letter, had been full of 
nothing but Sara's wonderfiil access of fortune. 
Indeed, so wonderful was it that it almost seemed 
impossible. 

I was never wont to be unduly optimistic, rather 
was I inclined to look on the dark side of things, 
and as the clock ticked monotonously on and the 
half-hours rolled by my hopes sank lower and 
lower. During the fore-part of the day, cheered 
by Sara's abounding hopefulness, I had been quite 
confident that all would turn out well. But time 
passed, and with it my mood of brightness changed 
to one of despondency. Certainly I wanted my 
tea, and wanted it badly. The customary hour 
for our evening meal was six o'clock, and now it 
was dose on nine. Therefore it was possible that 
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the fact of my being hungry conduced a good deal 
to my frame of mind. I was melancholy, indeed^ 
and had just decided that of course it was a hoax — 
what else could it be ? — when my ear caught the 
sound of short, quick steps approaching. They 
stopped at our gate. I flew to the door and 
opened it ere Sara, for it was she, could give her 
little rat-tat-tat. 

Her gay manner and the look of happiness on 
her smiling face reassured me instantly. 

* Is it all right, Sara ?* I asked breathlessly. 

For the moment she did not reply, but pursed 
up her lips as if she had a most delicious flavour 
in her mouth, and nodded her head several times 

^ N-yum, n-yum, Kiddie,' she said. * It's m^ 
than right ; it's — well, there I as the servants 
I have felt ever since I left the solicitors' offic 
though 1 were walking on air. I was so absc 
that I lost my way back to the station.' 

* Oh,' interjected I, * did you ? Ther 
why you're so late, I suppose ?' 

' Yes, my infant, it is,' she replied, 
goodness' sake, let's have something to f 
positively ravenous now. I couldn'' 
before, I was so anxious.' And, flir 
coat and hat, Sara sat down at the ta^ 
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I allowed her to eat several mouthfuls, and then 
begged to hear what had happened. 

* So you shall, Kiddie/ she answered, * every 
word. First of all, the minute I arrived I was 
shown to Mr. For's room, as I thought. A little 
elderly gentleman, smooth-shaven, and with such a 
shining pate, rose to receive me. He asked me if 
I were Miss Lea, and then proceeded to explain 
everything. It appears that Mr. Waters has been 
a client of theirs for a great many years. His 
property, subject to a bequest to me, had been left 
to his only sister. But she predeceased him. He 
therefore had another will drawn up, assigning 
everything to me. Inquiries had then been made 
by his desire as to my whereabouts, and the very 
last time he was at the office he informed them 
he intended writing to me and seeing me. But 
as this proposed meeting never came oiF, Mr. 
Crompton — as I had now discovered him to be — 
supposed that Mr. Waters must have been taken 
ill almost immediately.' 

^ Oh, Sara,' cried I, * did you tell Mr. Crompton 
what a surprise his letter had been to you — quite 
a shock, in fact ?' _ 

* That did I, my child ; and with a dry little 
chuckle, he s^d : ^^ I can well imagine that it was 
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a surprise, Miss Lea ; and not an unpleasant 
surprise either, eh ?" He then sent for a copy of 
the will, and showed* it to me. The income is 
derived principally from a large chemical factory 
in the Midlands. Mr. Waters made his invendon, 
or rather discovery, and then started these works 
to carry it out The estimated profits are, roughly, 
between three and four thousand a yean I am 
also possessed of a house and furniture at Bulmer, 
where Mr. Waters lived, and there's a consider- 
able sum of money invested in leases and houses. 
Agnes, Tm a woman of property, and I beg that 
henceforth you will treat me with that respect 
which the possession of wealth never fails to 
inspire.' 

But I was too much interested in her narrativ 
to be diverted from the main point. 

*Did he ask you,* 1 demanded eagerly, *w 
you were doing ? Or did he make any inqv 
about your present mode of life?' 

' Yes ; and seemed much amused at my 
mination to go for a holiday at Easter, t 
happened. It appears there is any ar 
legal business to be done — the signing 
ments and the like. But Mr. Crr 
promised, if I will arrange for a sub 
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school so that I can be at his disposition whenever 
he wants me, to hurry on matters to enable me to 
get away for a few weeks at least. And he says 
I may draw on him for money till my own is 
available/ 

* But how about the factory, Sara ? Who looks 
after that ?' 

' It is managed by a very capable man, in Mr. 
Crompton's opinion, who has had the chief control 
of the business for some time. Mr. Crompton 
thinks I had better pay an early visit to the works. 
But he advises me to rely entirely on Mr. Austen, 
the manager/ 

The sudden extinguishing of the gas-lights was 
a bar to further conversation, and served to remind 
us of the lateness of the hour. Mrs. Bates, in spite 
of all we could say of the danger of the practice, 
had the foolish habit — not uncommon with other 
landladies, I believe — of turning the gas off at 
the main at night Having groped about for 
matches and candles, and finding neither, there 
was nothing for us to do but to go to bed ; and 
we did. 

The following afternoon found us en route for 
Mrs. Fryers' house. She was, as we had hoped, 
at home, and a neat handmdden ushered us into 
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a sitting-room, where the incessant barking of .a 
very small dog completely drowned our mutual 
greetings. 

*Fido, be quiet; lie down, jrou naughty little 
dog V came in languid accents from the lips of our 
hostess. 

But Fido heeded her not at all, and it was 
not till the small animal had thoroughly ex- 
hausted himself that he retired to his basket, 
and his mistress was allowed to entertain her 
guests. 

Mrs. Fryers was a widow whom we had known 
fairly intimately for several years. There was, V 
is true, no community of tastes or ideas betwee 
us ; but Mrs. Fryers, always most kind ar 
hospitable, affected the society of young peo^ 
and many a pleasant hour had we spent in 
house. Her age we placed as something be 
forty and fifty. She was of lethargic disp 
and prone to take life smoothly. These 
gave her both age and youth. Her ft' 
ftce was almost without a wrinkle ; but 
tion to exercise had worked its wicke 
her %ure, once, so said she, of a ve 
acter. Her husband, a City mere 
her very comfortably off, and, as 
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only trouble m life was when anything went 
wrong with her house and furniture, for which 
she had an overweening affection. How Sara was 
going to detach her from these household gods 
and induce her to join our trip I was at a loss to 
imagine. But Sara's powers of persuasion were 
very great. 

A copy of Whitaker's Almanac lay on the 
table. It and the Blue Book were, I was aware, 
the widow's favourite reading, and her devotion 
to ^ Mr. Whitaker ' had often been the subject of 
good-natured banter in her small circle. 

She had been dozing, that was clear, but there 
must have been something in our faces to show 
that we had important news to tell, for she 
gradually brisked up, and listened eagerly while 
Sara dilated on the change in her prospects. I 
never remember to have seen Mrs. Fryers so 
stirred. During Sara's recital she ejaculated 
*Good gracious! you don't say so!' over and 
over again ; and finally she exclaimed : 

* Well, you're a lucky girl, I declare 1 What 
do you think of doing ?' 

* Doing, Mrs. Fryers?' queried Sara. *I propose 
to go ofF on a wild whirl of enjoyment, starting at 
Easter. That to begin with, any way.' 
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• But you can't go by yourself,' said the widow, 
with unusual decision, 

'Well, of course,' replied Sara, 'Agnes accom- 
panies me. She and I are inseparable.' 

' My dear girl,' rejoined Mrs. Fryers, with a 
horrified loolc, ' Agnes is all very well as a com- 
panion. But you are far too young and attractive, 
both of you ' — this with a condescending nod to 
include me — ' to go running about the world 
without a chaperon.' 

Sara's pretty brown eyes opened to their widest 
extent in surprise. 

' Really, Mrs. Fryers, while the natural sincerity 
of my disposition forbids me to contradict you 
when you refer to our charms, still, I must say I 
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meaning of this secret sign, but it had the effect 
of arresting the remark I had already opened my 
mouth to make. I had been going to assure 
Mrs, Fryers we were quite of her opinion. 

Our hostess now spoke at some length. She 
pumped up argument after argument, the gist of 
her talk being that what it was seemly for a teacher 
in a school, without means, to do was no criterion 
of the proper line of conduct for an heiress. That 
was now Sara's position, and so on, to the same 
effect She became so eloquent as she warmed to 
her subject that her small terrier, evidently quite 
unused to such vivacity fi'om his mistress, awoke. 
He hurriedly ran to her, and, standing on his hind 
legs, put one paw inquiringly on her knee. She 
was too engrossed in what she was saying to 
notice him, and, after several ineffectual attempts 
to attract her attention, the dog took up a place 
on the hearthrug and attentively watched her. 
His head, with its pointed nose inclined at an 
angle, moved in sympathy ^th every motion of 
his mistress's head ; and this, together with the 
look of utter bewilderment in the little creature's 
eyes, made such a comical picture that we both 
had much ado to restrain our mirth. 

After some little time Sara allowed herself — 
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seemingly with great reluctance — to be convinced. 
Granted, then, that all Mrs. Fryers said was true, 
where could she find a lady who would undertake 
the duties ? 

' I should particularly object to taking a stranger 
with us. I would so much prefer a friend on the 
condition that I paid all the expenses ; that would 
be understood,' concluded Sara, 

The widow looked thoughtfully into the fire, 
and a silence ensued which Sara broke by ex- 
claiming : 

'Why, of course, I have it, Mrs. Fryers! You 
must accompany us.' 

Mrs. Fryers feigned surprise, but I was sure 
she had been thinking of it at that moment. 
Sara's artfully designed remarks had put it into 
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" be-u-tifiil " ' (the imitation was to the life, but the 
good lady was not observant) * house is, I admit, 
of the greatest, the very greatest, importance ; but 
there is one thing of greater importance still, and 
that is your health. You know I don't want to 
frighten you, Mrs. Fryers, but ' — and here the 
wicked little wretch screwed up her face and 
peered critically at the widow — * 1 really don't 
think, now I see you in a good light, that you 
are looking very well. It won't do to get run 
down. Influenza is very prevalent just now.' 

Mrs. Fryers rose and crossed to the mirror. 
As a matter of fact she appeared in robust health, 
but having nothing to think about save herself, 
was easily alarmed on that score. 

* Yes, indeed, Mrs. Fryers,' continued the arch 
hypocrite ; ^ I recommend a course of quinine and 
port wine, and, later, a complete change. You 
know you get moped here, living alone. Come 
away with us. We're going, I expect, to a very 
large and fashionable hydro in Derbyshire. That 
will pick you up again. Lots of fun and flirta- 
tion r 

* My dear child ! What are you talking about ? 
Flirtation ! At my time of life !' ejaculated the 
lady ; but I noticed that her eyes sparkled and 
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her hand wandered coquettishly to the latest con- 
fection in widow's caps which she wore upon her 
head. The action was but momentary, however, 
for immediately afterwards she glanced at the 
portrait of the late lamented hanging over the 
mantelpiece, and with a sigh resumed the r61e 
of the bereaved widow. 

Sara saw that she had made her first point, and 
began to enlarge upon our plans for the future, 
painting them in glowing colours. 

'And only think,' she concluded, *it will not 
cost you a fartUng beyond your own personal 
expenses. I shall pay everything.' 

Mrs. Fryers pljunly was considering the pro- 
position, and, by the time we left, had promised 
to think it well over and let us have her answer 
as soon as possible. 

^ I think I've fixed her, Agnes,' said Sara, tucking 
her arm affectionately into mine as we walked 
home together. *But what a time it has tak 
me. I must have talked volumes.' 

I asked why she had been so anxious to so 
Mrs. Fryers' companionship. Were there 
many other ladies of her age and position 
would do as well i 

* Possibly,' was her reply, * but then they 
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be found. From my knowledge of Mrs. Fryers, 
I think she will make an admirable chaperon. 
Her extreme placidity and selfish indolence will 
come in so handy. In fact, she's just exactly what 
we want.' 



CHAPTER IV 

The succeeding days seemed to fly past ; we were 
in a whirl of excitement What a change firom the 
monotonous plod, plod of only a short time ago I 
Then all our interests lay in our daily duties, our 
only excitements being occasional tea-parties at the 
houses of the few people we knew in the town. 
Sara, indeed, had managed to get up one or two 
flirtations — even in the dull town of Edgeley — 
and contrived to extract what she called * fiin ' out 
of the most unpromising material. I used to 
doubt whether the unfortunate * material ' found it 
as funny as she did. But, even counting these 
victims, our male acquaintances at Edgeley were 
limited in number. 

Sara had arranged with the headmistress for 
deputy to take up her duties, but I, natural' 
continued my teaching. Still, I was in the tl 
of everything. Sara would not move a step w 
out consulting me, and the days appeared too ' 
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to do all that had to be done. Our rooms were 
taken at the hydro — for ourselves and Mrs. 
Fryers, who had decided to accompany us. 
Among the list of entertainments announced for 
Easter week was a ball, so ran the circular sent us 
by the manager, and as neither of us possessed 
such garments as ball-dresses, it behoved us to 
provide them. Sara insisted on making me a 
present of one, and I was glad to accept 

So one fine Saturday morning — a whole holiday 
with us — found us on our way to town to order 
these gowns, as happy as two girls could be. I 
negatived Sara's suggestion of a hansom from 
the station, saying we would walk and post our- 
selves up in the fashions by studying the shop 
windows as we went along. At last we turned 
into a very important looking shop in Oxford 
Street A lanky shopwalker, whose soft, soapy 
manner accorded well with his pomatumed hair, 
inquired what we wanted. We stated our re- 
quirements, and were handed on from one shop- 
walker to another, all resembling each other so far 
as their soapy manner and pomatumed hair were 
concerned, until we arrived under the lee of a tall, 
supercilious young person of the female sex wear- 
ing a rustling costume ; she looked us up and 

3— a 
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down, and received our order with the most 
majestic condescension. The covert impertinence 
of this ^creature' made me very angry, and I 
hoped that Sara would give her a good setting 
down. 

An order was given to a subordinate, and in a 
few minutes a sldrt lay exposed on a green-bdze 
covered board for our inspection. Sara asked in 
the meekest tone whether that was the latest 
style. 

* Quite the latest, madam/ replied the assistant, 
her loftiness of tone implying great contempt for 
the ignorance of two such country bumpkins. 

I felt the material; it was satin of the com-- 
monest quality, as were all the accessories. 

* I think that is very common/ said Sara, * and 
it will not suit us at all.' 

, The stiiF-necked one tossed her head. 

<We don't have anything common in our 
establishment.' 

* Indeed ! you surprise me/ retorted Sanu 

* You can't expect anything better for the pric 
We consider this one of our special lines. Yc 
won't do any better than that anywhere in ^ 
West End, I'm poMtive.' 

* What is the price f* inquired Sara sweetiy. 
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*The price, madam? Thirty-nine and six, 
including material for the bodice,' quoth the 
damsel, with a vicious accent on the ' madam.' 

Sara laughed outright. 

^My dear Agnes,' she said, turning to me, 
' this is quite a revelation. A ball-dress for thirty- 
nine and sixpence, plus the dressmaker's bill for 
making the bodice. I'm afraid,' she continued, 
addressing the shopwoman, ^ this isn't exactly what 
we want. We should like to see something much 
better.' 

* The next comes at seven guineas, including 
bodice material,' said the woman, but she made no 
attempt to produce any sample of this frock. 

* I should like to see one/ said Sara. 

It came after long delay, but did not take our 
fancy either in style or material. Sara rose, say- 
ing, * I'm sorry we have troubled you. I think 
we must go elsewhere. I fancy I should prefer to 
have them made to order.' 

*In that case, you won't get what you want 
under ten guineas,'snorted the shopwoman. * We 
make to order here. But I thought you wanted 
ready-made gowns.' 

* And why, may I ask ?' inquired Sara, as bland 
as a bishop. ^We said nothing whatever about 
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price. That was your own idea entirely. Good- 
morning. I will place my order somewhere 
else.' 

And she swept out of the shop with a regal air» 
leaving the damsel and the shopwalker, who had 
approached, quite crestfallen. We both had a 
good laugh over the woman's mistake when we 
were once more in the street. 

^ Ohy come along, Kiddie/ cried Sara, hailing a 
cab. ^ I've had enough of these grand shops, and 
the servility or rudeness of the employes, meted 
out according to the appearance of your outward 
woman. Fve just remembered the address of a 
private dressmaker in Hanover Square — Madame 
Cicile. Let's go there.* 

We accordingly did, and soon had our noses 
buried in French fashion-books, and our fingers 
busily turning over small bundles of cut patterns, 
as merry as two grigs. The dressmaker showed 
a lively interest in our frocks, born probably of the 
fact that Sara made no demur to her prices. After 
a two hours' confab, we issued forth, having 
ordered two of the sweetest confections (thus the 
assistant) it was possible to conceive of. They 
were, by Sara's express order, to be exactly alike, 
dreamy, gauzy, diaphanous garments, in which we 
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felt we should be irresistible, and inflict much 
damage on the hearts of men. 

So far, good. But oh, what pangs of hunger 
assailed me! I had always been a good hand at 
my meals, and I glanced at Sara. Perhaps my 
look conveyed reproach, for although at that 
moment she had been staring at a waxen lady, 
whoy clad in a perfectly fitting habit, was sitting 
on a fiery, plaster steed, she said : 

' Yes, I know. Kiddie. Stoking-up time, eh ? 
Where shall we go ?' 

One of the X.Y.Z. bun-shops happened to be 
next door, and thither I mechanically turned my 
steps. I had already grasped the door-handle of 
this shop when I was quickly pulled back again by 
Sara. 

^ Old customs die hard, my girl,' she said, with 
a merry laugh. * But we won*t lunch off a cup of 
coffee and a twopenny sausage to-day. Can you 
hold out another five minutes ?' 

I nodded, and Sara signed to a hansom driver 
who had pulled up near us during our colloquy, 
scenting a fare. 

^ Jump in, infant,' she said, and cried to the 
man, who was eyeing us through his little trapdoor, 
*Trocadero Restaurant.' 
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' Sara I* I gasped, as we sped swiftly along, * we 
can't go to a place like that alone.' 

^ Oh yes, we can, goosey, and, what's more, we 
will/ was her rejoinder. * We're just going to 
thoroughly enjoy ourselves, have a jolly good 
meal, and listen to the music' 

And a few minutes later she led the way into 
a gorgeously-decorated room with all the assur- 
ance in the world. 

We were rather early arrivals, and I was glad 
to see the room was but sparsely occupied. We 
contrived to resist the appeals of numerous waiters 
in resplendent liveries to come to their various 
tables, and finally located ourselves in a distant 
corner, where we could hear the band well and see 
everything. After great deliberation, in which our 
waiter joined and gave us the full benefit of his 
advice, we ordered a sole k la Normande, a dish 
called ^ mixed grill,' which the waiter specially 
recommended us, apple tart and cream, and a 
bottle of champagne. 

What a delicious meal that was ! The snowy 
drapery, deft service, delicate food, and exquisite 
wine appealed to that sense of the luxurious which 
is innate in most of us — and often to our undoing. 
The strains of the band thrilled our young, im«> 
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pressionable, imaginative beings and added to our 
excitement. We revelled in it all. To me it 
was Kke stepping into a strange world in which, 
although I knew vaguely of its esdstence, I had 
had no place or part. Many a curious glance, not 
unmixed with envy, I thought, was cast at us as 
we ate and drank, chatted and laughed — two 
young and inexperienced, but absolutely happy 
people. 

I was sipping my last glass of champagne and 
listening dreamily to the music when Sara ssud : 

^Do you see a man at that table over there, 
staring so hard at us? He's been doing it for 
some time. I do think it*s rude of him.' 

^But perhaps it's someone we know, Sara. 
You can't see without your eyeglass, you old 
mole. Where is he?' 

* It can't be, Kiddie, surely. Not there, child,' 
she said, as I craned my neck in the wrong direc- 
tion. * The fourth table to your right.' 

As soon as I discovered which table she meant 
I had no difficulty in recognising in the individual 
who had been ndsing Sara's ire Charlie Graham, 
the young man to whom I have already referred in 
this narrative. He bowed as soon as he caught 
my eye, and came over to our table. 
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' Why, Sara,' I cried, * it's Charlie Graham, and 
he's coming to speak to us.' 

Sara assimied an air of extreme indifference, 
though I felt sure she was secretly pleased. 

*Oh, it's Charlie, is it?' she s^d. Then she 
added in a whisper, as he approached, ^ Mind, not 
a word about my legacy. I don't want him to 
know just yet' 

Charlie Graham was a slight, gentlemanly young 
fellow, who dressed with excellent taste and aflected 
easy manners. He was, or pretended to be, much 
in love with Sara, but I doubted whether his vola- 
tile nature would permit him to feel anything very 
deeply. As he shook hands with us he slipped 
into a vacant chsur at our table. 

*Well, you're the last people I should have 
expected to meet here,' he said airily. * I've done 
all I could to make you look my way. I trust my 
efforts to do so have not seriously impaired my 
digestion.' 

^Indeed I hope not,' rejoined Sara with the 
deepest gravity. 

* Yes, I've been straining my eyes and my neck, 
to say nothing of my back, between each mouth- 
fill, to attract your attention, but you wouldn't 
look. Well, what are you doing here?' 
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* Oh, we're just doing the same as other folks — 
lunching,' said Sara, quite calmly. 

The young man's glance strayed round the table 
and rested on the empty champagne bottle ; an 
idea seemed to strike him. 

*Gune with friends, I suppose?' he inquired 
carelessly. 

*No, we didn't/ answered Sara tartly. 'Any 
more questions you want to ask ? If so, go 
ahead ; don't mind us, pray.' 

Charlie climbed down at once. 

* No, oh no !' he replied meekly. Then added, 
* Have you got any engagement this afternoon ? 
There's a rattling good programme on just now at 
the Tivoli.' 

Sara seemed mollified by this implied invitation, 
and she said : 

* Which means, being interpreted, that you'll 
take us, I suppose, Mr. Graham. Well, what do 
you say, Agnes ?' 

*I dunk it would be very jolly,' replied I 
gleefully. 

Charlie expressed his pleasure at our consent to 
spend the afternoon with him— of course he meant 
Sara — and left us for a few minutes to telephone 
for a box, an interval which we employed in paying 
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our bill. On his return he ssud, looking at his 
watch : 

* WeVe half an hour to spare before we need 
go. Would you like some coiFee ? and we can sit 
and chat over it* 

*How*s the law getting on, Mr. Graham?' I 
asked presently. * I suppose you're reading very 
hard now.' 

^ So, so, Miss Barton/ replied the youth, flicking 
his cigarette ash into his saucer. ^Tm taking a 
vacation now for the good of my constitution, and 
by the positive commands of my lady mother, who 
is most anxious about me.' 

We all laughed. Charlie had been reading for 
the Bar for years, but he was the only son of his 
mother, who made him an ample allowance, and 
being without that spur to exertion, necessity, 
Charlie was something oizfl&neur. 

^ Your Easter vacation is about due, is it not, 
Miss Lea?' he asked, turning to Sara. 

* Yes, indeed ; it begins in a few days,' was her 
reply. 

*And what do you think of doing then?* he 
inquired. 

* We're going into Derbyshire, to stay at a 
hydro,' replied Sara. 
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Charlie looked the astonishment he feared to 
express. He knew too well Sara would brook no 
criticism from him. 

*A hydro! IVe never stayed in one myself, 
but I understand that hydros are places where they 
boil, steam, and stew the human form divine. It 
now occurs to me that I have never heard of any- 
one being either baked or fried. Have you ?' 

^ Don't be ridiculous, Charlie/ s^d Sara good- 
naturedly. ^ Heaps of people go to hydros at 
holiday times for enjoyment, and that's what we*re 
going for. We've been so dull all the winter ; we 
want rousing up, and we expect to get some fun.' 

^I see. Are you thinking of making a long 
stay?' 

* Oh, we shall remain about three weeks or so, 
I suppose/ was Sara's reply. 

* By the way, what's the name of this place ?' 
inquired Charlie. 

* It goes by the name of Wilton Hall,' replied 
Sara. * Everyone knows it.' 

Charlie surreptitiously made a note of the 
address on his cufF, and then s^d it was time we 
made a move. 

Charlie devoted himself entirely to Sara for the 
remainder of the afternoon, and I gave my whole 
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attention to the programme at the Tivoli, which 
was a lengthy one, and cont^ned some enjojrable 
items. I was quite accustomed to playing goose- 
berry to Sara ; it was my usual lot But I was 
puzzled over this afiair mth Charlie ; it had been 
going on now for several years, and I could not 
think that either of them was very deeply involved 
in it. 



CHAPTER V 

The day of our departure for Derbyshire came at 
last The ball-dresses, which in nowise fell short 
of our expectations, were safely packed in our 
trunks, and we and they were deposited on the 
platform at St. Pancras, awsuting with some little 
anxiety the arrival of Mrs. Fryers, who was to 
meet us there* At length she loomed in sight, 
attended by a small, thin porter staggering under 
innumerable packages of all kinds, a servant carry- 
ing Fido, and several female friends. Sara, who 
was standing on the platform scanning the horizon 
through her glass, called to me inside the carriage, 
where I was carefully disposing of our bags and 
rugs : * Look, Kiddie 1 Here's Mrs. Fryers, and 
a train of people in attendance.* 

I bustled to the window, and popped my head 
out ^ 

* Surely, Sara,' I exclaimed, ^ she's not going to 
bring Fido V 
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By this time Mrs. Fryers had approached, and 
our apprehensions regarding Fido were relieved 
by hearing the minute directions she gave to one 
of the ladies accompanying her as to Fido's require- 
ments for his nourishment and sleeping accom- 
modation. Next followed grave injunctions to 
the m^d concerning the care of the house, which 
one could tell from the bored look on the girl's 
face she had already heard more than once that 
day. The whisde sounded and we were off while 
yet Mrs. Fryers screamed, in a pijnng treble, in- 
structions relating to the airing of the best bed. 
Her words were borne back to her on the wind, 
and she sank, exhausted by her unwonted exertions, 
in a heap on the carriage seat. 

We had provided ourselves with a good stock 
of light literature, and Mrs. Fryers was soon 
nodding over a fashion paper. Sara and I con- 
versed together in low tones that we might not 
disturb the good dame's slumbers. 

The day was wet ; the rain came down with a 
steady persistence which, while it perhaps gladdened 
the hearts of the growers of crops, could not be 
said to have that effect on anyone else. But we 
heeded it not ; we felt sure the sun would shine 
again to-morrow, and all would be well. Sara 
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drew from her pocket a letter which she had not 
previously opened, and as she read it a tiny 
pucker came in her forehead, and she looked at 
me with an expression of comical amusement. 

* Read that. Kiddie/ she said, tossing the bit of 
paper into my lap. ^ It came enclosed in one from 
Messrs. Crompton and Fox, just as we were 
getting into the cab.* 

It ran : 

'Waters' Chemical Works, 

* Flood Lamb, Middleport, 
*Jpn/ 10, 19—. 

^ Madam, 

*I am instructed by Messrs. Crompton 
and Fox that these works, of which I have the 
sole management and direction, have become, 
under the will of the late proprietor, Mr. Waters, 
your sole property. 

^ In these circumstances I am anxious to see you 
as soon as possible to obtain your instructions. 
Mr. Waters latterly gave me full powers to act 
according to my own discretion in the manage- 
ment of his business here, and I should be glad to 
know your wishes in the matter. I am informed 
that you purpose spending the Easter vacation in 
Derbyshire, and as in that event you will be very 

4 
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near this town, I trust you will come here at an 
early date, and give me the opportunity of seeing 
you and showing you over the works. Failing 
this, I will wait on you in London, if you will be 
good enough to give me an appointment, ^but I 
would venture to suggest that your personal in- 
spection of the factory will be the better plan. 
Awaiting the favour of your reply, 

^ Believe me, madam, 

* Obediently yours, 

^Richard Austen/ 

' Miss Sara Lea, 

' Care op Messrs. Croiipton and Fox, 

* 12, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C/ 

I handed the letter back to Sara without 
speaking. 

^Well, Agnes/ she asked a little impatiently, 
* what do you think of it ?' 

* Think of it ? Why, what should I think ? 
There's nothing extraordinary about the letter, is 
there ?' 

^ Oh dear. Kiddie, what an aggravating person 
you can be when you like! Of course there's 
nothing extraordinary in the man's letter. But 
I think it's a bit cheeky, don't you ?' 
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* Oh, you think it cheeky, do you ?' I replied. 
^ Let me read it again. No/ I said, after I had 
carefully perused the letter once more ; * I must 
say I don't see anything cheeky about it. What 
I do think is that Mr. Austeo is careful and 
businesslike ; and, after all, he's quite within his 
rights in requesting you to go and look after 
things a little.' 

* Perhaps so ; but I don't think he should write 
to his employer in such an imperative tone,* re- 
joined Sara. ' Probably he imagines he's going to 
have it all his own way now he has a woman for a 
boss ; but ' 

* You'll soon undeceive him, eh, madam?' I 
chimed in. 

*Well, rather,' replied she, with a meaning 
smile. * However^ we'll go over to Middleport 
one day soon. I'll write to him to that effect' 

And we began to speak of other matters. 

We found a large private omnibus awaiting our 
arrival, which the attendant informed us was from 
Wilton Hall. An old couple were our fellow 
passengers, and the white-haired husband spoke 
quite freely to us. He said they had come a 
very long journey, travelling all day, and hoped 
to get some relief for his wife, who was crippled 

4—2 
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with rheumatism. This we could see for our- 
selves, and she was unable to move without assist- 
ance. She did not speak, but smiled plaintively 
at her husband, and patted his hand when he 
spoke of her sufferings. They had the appearance 
of being comfortably off, but were evidently simple 
country folk. 

As we drew near, Wilton Hall disclosed itself 
as a large straggling building of gray stone, stand- 
ing halfway up a steep hill with pretty gardens 
sloping down from it The door opened into a 
spacious, square hall, on to- wluch a handsome 
staircase gave. We were received and shown to 
our rooms by the matron, a pleasant and agreeable 
woman of dark complexion. She had, she said, 
reserved us three rooms en suite on the second 
floor, the best she could do at this very crowded 
time. 

She told us she was inundated with applications, 
and had engaged all the available rooms in the 
neighbourhood, and yet many people were dis- 
appointed at not getting in. She then said we 
should find tea waiting for us in the reception- 
room on the ground-floor — if wc. would come 
down as soon as we were ready. 

The magic word *tea* hastened even Mrs. 
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Flyers' slow movements, and we descended to 
the reception-room, where a bright fire was burn- 
ing, casting flickering shadows on the warm-tinted 
walls, against which several tables were placed end- 
wise. Each table was flanked by two long, high- 
backed seats which, after the fashion of eating- 
houses of a byegone time, screened the occupants 
from notice, and when we had ensconced ourselves 
in one of these, we all exclaimed on the comfort 
and ^homeliness' of it. A cheerful, buxom, red- 
cheeked maid came at once to wait upon us. 

*Will ye have chops or steaks, or eggs and 
bacon to your teas, mem?' she asked. 

We looked bewildered, and inquired if there 
was not a late dinner. 

* To be sure, mem,' replied the girl ; * dinner's 
at half-past six, but the new-comers is always 
ofiered a relish to their tea. Happen theyVe 
coomed a long way, mem.' 

We thanked her, said we had only come from 
London, and would take a cup of tea and some 
toast While we sat w^ting, several people 
entered, and we heard them order tea or coffee, 
as the case might be. We asked the m^d if 
these folks were all newly come. 

* Oh no, mem,' she replied with a grin. * These 
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be mostly the visitors who misses their meals in 
the dining-room. Ye see, there's a rule that after 
a certain time they ',*_'. get served there, and 
when they're very late they come in here, and 
has to pay extra for it' 

Refreshed by our tea, we reascended (there was 
a lift, which, I knew, caused great thankfiilness in 
the heart of our chaperon) to our rooms, and were 
only just dressed when the loud and continued 
ringing of an electric bell announced dinner. A 
waiter met us at the door of the dining-room, and 
conducted us to a table at which seven other 
persons were sitting. The room was of vast size, 
its ceiling supported at intervals by pillars, and 
there must have been two hundred and fifty 
persons present at the very least. 

It seemed to be the rule at Wilton Hall for a 
very friendly spirit to prevail among the visitors, 
and before dinner was over we had spoken to and 
knew something of all our companions at table. 

An elderly gentleman, a Mr. Bidwell, made 
great running with Mrs. Fryers. He had an 
upright bearing and very suave manners; his 
chin was smooth-shaven, and he wore his hair, 
which was of a very suspicious blackness, parted 
in the middle. A pretty but rather underbred 
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girl proved to be the companion of the lady next 
whom she sat — a sandy-haired, insignificant-looking 
woman, pl^nly, even poorly, dressed, with but one 
attraction : this was a p^r of beautifully-shaped 
wlute hands, on wMch she wore some magnifi- 
cent rings. The companion's name was Miss 
Humphreys, the sandy -haired lady was Mrs. 
Selwyn. Beyond them sat, all hunched up in 
his chdir, a boorish -mannered Yorkshire man, 
whom, in a whisper to one another, we nicknamed 
* Grumpy ' on the spot. He conversed at intervals 
with his neighbour, a young curate, but always 
about lumself and his ^Iments. The curate, 
whose name turned out to be Bell, was very young, 
and of the type of the modern athletic clergyman. 
Nothing appeared to ail him ; he bubbled over 
with health and animal spirits, and laughed good- 
humouredly at all the Yorkshireman*s complaints. 
The dear old couple — Pearce was their name — who 
arrived with us, and welcomed us effusively when 
they saw us again, made up the rest of the 
company. 

The fere was plain, but wholesome. The 
manner of serving it presented a somewhat 
comical effect to unaccustomed eyes. At one 
end of the huge dining-room was a large buffet, 
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behind which a number of men cooks in paper 
caps and linen aprons dispensed the different 
dishes to the wsdters and waitresses. When each 
course was ready a bell was rung, and they were 
not permitted to leave their tables until the signal 
was given. The ringing of the bell was the occa- 
sion of a stampede among the attendants to reach 
the buflet first, those at the farthest end of the 
room having the worst of it ; it did not take you 
very long to discover that your getting your food 
quickly depended almost entirely on the smartness 
of your table-attendant. The spectacle of all these 
men and maidens striding — they were not allowed 
to run — at their utmost speed from every part of 
the room to one and the same point at a given 
signal, the girls' cap-strings and the men's coat- 
tails flying behind them, struck Sara and me as 
exquisitely funny, and we were surprised that 
everyone took it as a matter of course. But when 
we had been there- twenty-four hours we did the 
same. 

As we rose from the table, the matron, whose 
name was Miss Saunders, came up and escorted us 
into the drawing-room— an apartment quite as 
large as the dining-room, ha^ng at ont end a 
raised stage, of which the curt^ns were drawn. 
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A great number of card-tables were set out, and 
Miss Saunders said they were in readiness for 
prc^resave whist, which was played regularly two 
evenings a week. Both Sara and I declined her 
invitation to take a hand, but Mrs. Fryers seemed 
rather to favour the idea when Mr. Bidwell came 
up, and, with an old-fashioned bow, begged she 
would be his partner; his advent clinched the 
matter, and she took her seat all smiles and 
dimples. 

Sara tucked her arm in mine and drew me 
to one of the alcoves, a number of which ran 
the whole length of the room. They made the 
cosiest corners imaginable-— open to the room only 
on one side — thus forming a sort of three-sided 
sofa. We watched the different tables for a 
while, and especially the one at which Mrs. Fryers 
was «tting. 

M call this ptogressive whist an admirable 
bstitution, don't you, Kiddie?' said Sara, after 
a bit, 'for disposing of chaperons and sichlike. 
Now we've got the whole evening to ourselves. 
What shall we do?' 

Before I could answer her question the stalwart 
frame of the young curate appeared at the entrance 
to our retreat, and he said in a cheery voice : 
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* So there you arc. You haven't been long in 
finding out the famous alcoves of Wilton Hall. 
May I join you ?* 

And without waiting for the required per- 
mission he sat beside us. 

* Why, what's brought you away so early from 
the smolung-room ?* asked Sara innocently. * I 
thought you were such a confirmed smoker, Mr. 
BeU.' 

The youth hesitated a moment, and his fair 
cheeks reddened ever so slightly, but he almost at 
once recovered his composure as he explained that 
on whist nights he always came to see how the old 
folks were * progressing.' 

* That's my dad over yonder,' he continued, 
pointing to an elderly clergyman who sat at one of 
the tables. ^He's playing his game for all he's 
worth, I can tell you.' 

We gazed at * dad,' as in duty bound, with well- 
simulated interest, while Mr. Bell soon made us 
acquainted with his own history. He told us that 
he was much older than he looked — nearly twenty- 
five, in fact — and was very soon going to be 
ordained priest. Next Sunday he was to preach 
his first sermon, and * dad,' who had been at Wilton 
Hall for a cure for three months, had insisted on 
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his spending a few days there to recruit before the 
sermon. 

And so he chattered on, informing us of the 
ways and customs of the Wiltonites, as he called 
them. 

* Not half a bad place, this, only you want to 
know it a bit/ he said. 

^ It all seems on rather a vast scale,' I suggested. 

* Yes, indeed,' agreed Sara. * Have all these 
folks come for a cure, do you think?' 

* Not one-half of them, I should imagine, unless 
it's a ciwe for dulness at home they're seeking,' 
replied he. 'I'm siwe a very large number, 
especially at the holiday season, come here for rest 
and change. They may take the baths because 
they find them pleasant and invigorating, but 
beyond that their **cure" is plenty of fiin and 
frolic. They dance here every night when the 
house is full. Would you like to go down and 
see the recreation-room ? Let me show it to you.' 

But we declined, thinking it was too late then, 
and, indeed, in a few minutes the whist parties 
broke up. At intervals of every ten minutes or 
so Miss Saunders had rung a bell as a signal for 
the winning couples to rise and advance to another 
table. Even while he was talking to us I could 
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see young Mr. Bell had kept an attentive eye on 
his ^ dad's ' movements, and when the old man was 
declared the winner, and received a pipe in a neat 
case as the prize, his son was greatly pleased. 

^ I am glad/ he said, confidently expecting us to 
share in his delight. ^ Dad's been hoping to win 
ever since he's been here, and at last he's done it. 
The poor old man has but a sorry time of it with 
his gout, and he looks forward all day to his whist.' 

A moment or so later the elder Mr. Bell came 
up to us, accompanied by his partner, who bore 
in her hand the prize she had won — ^a pretty 
sachet She was introduced to us as Mrs. Hume, 
and was a jolly widow of ample dimensions, with 
a broad North-country accent. 

We congratulated her upon her success. 

* Eh, but I'm thinking it's mair due to the good 
meenister's skill we won,' replied Mrs. Hume, an 
expansive smile breaking over her comely features. 
* Still, I'm glad anyhow that auld scarecrow. Miss 
Green, didna get the sachee,' she continued, lower- 
ing her voice mysteriously, and pointing over her 
shoulder to a sour, faded-looking spinster who sat 
on a settee in the middle of the room, busy with a 
crochet needle. 

While we had been talking the noisy ringing of 
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the electric bells had passed unnoticed by us, until 
the young curate warned us that it had been the 
signal for going to bed, and that if we did not 
hasten we should be left in darkness, the ex- 
tinguishing of the lights quickly foWomng the 
warning signal. In effect, when we reached the 
hall, we already heard the porter calling out ^ Last 
Eft,* and saw Mrs. Fryers waving to us not to be 
left behind. 



CHAPTER VI 

After break^t, which at Wilton Hall took place 
at the early hour of 8,30, we, as did many others, 
drifted into the reading-room, a charming apart- 
ment with a far-stretching \dew over the valley. 
We had, however, not been there very long when 
we were pounced upon by Miss Humphreys. 

* I've been looking for you everywhere,' she 
cried. * Do come down to the drill-hall with us 
and see the drilling. The sergeant holds a class 
every morning,' she explained, as she hurried us 
along. ^Miss Selwyn insists on going, so of 
course I must go, too. But I think it will amuse 
you just to see it. You needn't drill unless you 
like. I have to.' 

She opened a door at the end of the hall, which 
had on it the words * To the Baths,' and we followed 
a downward sloping passage, at the end of which 
were some steps. 

^ Those are the baths,' said Miss Humphreys, 
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indicating a door on the left, but we kept straight 
on down some more steps. In the drill- hall some 
forty people of all ages were solemnly marching 
round to the sergeant's word of command. A few 
exercises with dumb-bells and Indian clubs followed, 
but these were of an exceedingly simple nature, the 
reason being, as we learned from Miss Humphreys, 
that a great number of those who attended the 
drilling class were invalids. Some were quite 
young, and there were not a few children, but the 
majority had touched the meri^an of life. Yet 
stout matrons, attenuated spinsters, and elderly 
gentlemen of thin or pordy proportions obeyed 
the sergeant's instructions with the utmost care, 
and there was something in their aspect, as they 
gravely tried to bring their limb, into the required 
positions, at once ludicrous and pathetic. 

Miss Humphreys took her place in the ranks. 
For about twenty minutes the movements con- 
tinued, and then the sergeant dismissed his awk- 
ward squad. On the way back Miss Humphreys 
took us into another very large room, which she 
called the ^ recreation-room.' 

^ This b where we dance,' she said, ^ and have 
smoking concerts, and generally amuse ourselves, 
in fact.' 
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^You seem to know this place well, Miss 
Humphreys^' suggested Sara. 

* Well, I do, just rather* was the flippant young 
woman's reply. * We come here for four months 
— sometimes longer — out of every year. Mrs. 
Selwyn fancies she's ill and requires treatment — 
^y old woman ! — and so I have to put up with 
it; Of course, now it's awfully lively and jolly, 
and I mean to have a good time at the ball, you 
bet ; but it isn't always like this.' 

' What isn't always like this ?' came in a timid 
little treble voice from behind us, and, turning, we 
saw Mrs. Selwyn had joined us. 

Miss Humphreys shrugged her shoulders. 

* Oh, nothing, Mrs. Selwyn ! 1 thought you'd 
gone to have your wet pack. Your bath-woman 
will be wiling for you.' 

Mrs. Selwyn patted the girl's shoulder gently. 

* I'm just going, my dear — just going. But I 
came first to tell you that your gown for the ball 
— which I desired them to be siu-e and send 
punctually, you remember — has arrived. I wanted 
you to know at once.' 

And she tripped away in the direction of the 
baths as quietly as she had come in. 

At Mrs. Selwyn's words a fmnt flush overspread 
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her companion's face, but it quickly died away, 
and she continued to pour forth the same flood of 
vapid chatter as we returned by way of the long 
passages and flights of steps to the central hall. It 
was clear that Mrs. Selwyn was kindness itself to 
this girl, who gave her services so grudgingly ; 
and Miss Humphreys' character suflFered in my 
estimation accordingly. 

Out of the'central hall a long, tessellated passage 
ran the whole length of the house, and here we 
found — the morning being very dull and misty — 
a great number of people, some walking up and 
down, while others were grouped round the hot- 
water fountains which jutted from the walls at 
inta:vals. Seeing these persons solemnly sipping 
from tumblers enclosed in metal holders with 
handles, Sara inquired of Miss Humphreys what 
in the world they were doing. 

* Oh, don't you know ?' was the response. 
* Those are the hot-water taps. Everybody who's 
taking the treatment here has to swallow so many 
glasses of hot water a day.' 

* Ah ! I see,' replied Sara. * But, of course, it 
is not necessary for the hale and hearty to deluge 
themselves with hot water, is it?' 

Miss Humphreys turned her head and gave 

5 
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both Sara and myself a very meaning look as she 
replied, pursing up her lips : 

^ U— m 1 Well ! That depends— if you're 
feeling rather dull, you know * 

* Dear me !' interrupted Sara innocently ; * I 
never knew before that hot water could have an in- 
spiring effect upon one— like champagne, perhaps/ 

Miss Humphreys tried — rather unsuccessfully — 
to conceal her contempt for Sara's stupidity. 

* No, no,' she replied, lowering her voice ; 
^ don't you see thlt at the water-taps you can get 
to know anybody you want ? You just wait till 
you see them filling a glass, and then you 
approach and do the same. Ten chances to one 
he'll ofier you his tumbler, and then you say, ** It's 
too hot," or ** It's too cold," and there you are, 
you know ! See T and she gave a condescending 
pat to Sara's arm. 

^ I do, indeed. It's a capital idea. Thanks V 
said Sara, immediately advancing to the nearest 
fountdn, and I followed her. 

* Deah me. Miss HumfFweys, where have you 
been? I've been searching for you everywhere,' 
lisped a slight, dark young fellow, who happened 
to be standing at this fountsun. He was nice- 
looking, with well-cut featiu'es and dark, curly 
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hair. His clothes were in good taste and evidently 
very carefiilly put on ; but the effect was consider- 
ably marred by the young man's inordinate love of 
jewellery. His hands sparkled with diamond 
rings, and his pin and watch-chain were marvels 
to behold 

*Have you, Mr. Chichester?' retorted the 
damsel *Well, I've not been very for away. 
Only showing these ladies round a little.' 

Mr. Chichester's eyes rested on us, and Miss 
Humphreys introduced him. He insisted on 
shaking hands, and as we all were holding the hot- 
water tumblers, to comply with his demand 
necessitated no little manoeuvring on our part. 
It was quite a while before we were all peacefully 
drinking again. Miss Humphreys and Mr. 
Chichester engaged for some minutes in a 
bantering conversation, and then he said : 

^You know, deah Miss HumflFweys, I'm so 
anxious about my performance. I've pwomised to 
get up the entertainment for to-morrow night, and I 
haven't — I weally haven't — got enough people fo' 
it Would you join ?' he asked, looking at us. 

We both inquired what would be required of 
us, and were told that it was merely to assist in 
two tableaux ; the rest of the programme was 
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arranged. Sara agreed to act in the tableaux, and 
1 managed to get ofF with a promise of doing 
* prompter* and general assistant. The youth 
expressed himself as vastly obliged to us, and we 
were asked to come to the recreation-room for 
rehearsal immediately after tea that afternoon. 

* I hope you won't be too tired to come, Miss 
Lea, or your friend,' continued he. * You'll find 
this place vewy fatiguing. I always find it so. Oh, 
I have to lie down in the afternoon.* 

Sara opened her eyes to their widest extent at 
this statement ; but the young man did not seem 
to notice her astonishment, and continued placidly 
in his little purring way : 

* You see, one has to change one's clothes so 
often, and that of itself is so vewy, vewy tiwing. 
Don't you think so ?' 

Sara was about to make some scathing remark, 
as I could see from her expression, when the 
youth murmured : 

* Oh, there's Miss Allen. I must find out 
when she can come and wehearse the duet. Will 
you excuse me?' and, with a ceremonious bow, 
he hurried after a girl who was passing. 

She was much taller than himself, and pos- 
sessed a wealth of auburn hair, which she wore piled 
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on the top of her head. She was walking with 
an older lady, possibly her mother. I happened 
to glance at Miss Humphreys, and saw a shade 
flit over her face as she looked after him. 

* Bother that horrid Allen girl 1' she muttered. 
*I quite thought she was leaving.' Then she 
turned to us and asked us what we thought of 
Mr. Chichester. 

* Well, I should think he would make a dear 
little pocket companion,' was Sara's response. 
^ Does his nurse bring him in to meals and tie his 
bib around his neck for him ?' 

* Oh, Miss Lea !' replied the girl, in scandalized 
reproof. ^He's awfully well off- — quite rich, in 
fact Both his parents are dead ' 

* An interesting orphan,' I put in. 

* And he just travels about and amuses himself. 
He's thought a lot of here, I can tell you.' 

'Ah! So he wears a golden halo, does he? 
Of course, that makes him very interesting. 
Kiddie, I think we must enter the lists at once 
for Mr. Chichester's favour. What say you?' 
cried Sara, with a look at me. 

At that moment Mrs. Fryers came into view, 
accompanied by a nurse. I asked her how she 
had been getting on. 
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* IVc just seen the doctor, and he's given me 
such a lot of things to do. Look !' 

Sara and I both peered at a small book she held 
up for us to sec. There certdnly was a long list 
of small things to attend to at stated times in the 
day, but they were not very serious ; I did not 
think they amounted to very much. It occurred 
to me that a great many of them were simply 
ingenious devices for keeping Mrs. Fryers and 
others of her kind occupied, and giving them some 
olgect in their stay at Wilton Hall. 

Msn't it dreadfiil .^ she asked. 

The delighted expression on the lady's face 
quite contracUcted her words ; but, well knowing 
what was expected of us, we hastened to com- 
mis^o^jite her* The nurse explained to us the 
mv^ttries of such terms as ^ liverpack/ and then 
tilting Mrs* Fryers she must go down to the 
lwh» at oiice» or she would not get through her 
tittttment before luncheon, hurried her off. 

^Come, Kiddie- I think we'd better go out 
mk) get a brisk walk, don't you ?• 

I 4i:recd« and we were soon mounting the steep 
hills \>f the district with a vigour born of good, 
lik>unvl lungs in wung, healthy bodies. The sur- 
WHindiixg c\>untry was so hilly that you had to 
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walk either up or down hill the moment you left 
the house ; consequently many of the invalids and 
elderly people took their exercise on a large 
terrace fronting the hydro, which commanded a 
magnificent view of the valley beneath and the 
craggy heights above. The land bore a bleak, 
wintry aspect, possibly due to the earliness of the 
season. Some days prior to our arrival there had 
been a heavy fall of snow, and large patches of it 
still lay on the uplands, scintillating when the 
sun*s rays streamed forth at rare intervals from 
behind the clouds. 

Sara was never satisfied to keep to the highways 
if the byways were possible. My less adventurous 
spirit preferred the safe main road, where one 
might hope to have the guidance and comfort of 
the friendly finger-post, but after many discussions 
in the past I had come to give in to her wishes. 
I am bound to say that, as a general rule, Sara's 
fine sense of topography brought us triumphantly 
through wild excursions in unknown regions, and 
on the few occasions when it had absolutely fiiiled 
to do so, and we had been landed some miles from 
nowhere, I had not n^lected to make the most of 
my grievance. 

We had not gone far when she suddenly stopped. 
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'^ 1*W^^k we can squeeze through there ?' she 
«^il^ WKikating a narrow opening on her right. 

\ tHcHight wc could try, any way, and, some- 
wK^t breathless from compression and mirth 
v\^bined» we landed on the other side. But we 
Ui^kcovered before very long that this pressure of 
our bodies must be a constantly recurring process. 

^ I wonder how the stout folk of the neighbour- 
hood manage to negotiate these stiles/ said I as, 
still laughing at our struggles, we followed a 
winding muddy path across the fields. The stiles 
to which I referred consisted of a couple of large 
stones hollowed out in various places by the 
passing and re-passing of many generations, and 
wedged in between a narrow opening made in the 
limestone walls at about the height of a foot and a 
half from the ground. 

* I don't know, really,' replied Sara. * Rather a 
tight fit, some of them, my Kiddie.' 

We were now standing on a small wooden 
bridge. For some moments neither of us spoke. 
Beneath our feet the stream, flowing over the 
pebbles, made delicious music in our unaccustomed 
ears, and we lingered, listening, each of us inter- 
preting its voice according to her fancy. 
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CHAPTER VII 

* Are you finding ^^ books in the running 
brooks *' ?' said a voice from behind us, breaking 
in upon our reverie, and turning, we beheld Mr. 
Bell and another young man, whom he introduced 
as his fnend, George Moulton. * I hope you're 
setting out on a walk, and not returning from 
one,' continued Mr. Bell. 

We reassured him on this point, and he pro- 
posed that if we were good for a climb he should 
show us a very fine tor, which was no great 
distance away. He contrived, upon our acquies- 
cence, to pair oflT adroitly with Sara. 

'Shall we follow?' asked his friend, as I still 
stood hesitating and looking blankly at the 
retreating figures of the other two. 

*I suppose we must. They've given us no 
choice,' I replied rather pettishly ; then, suddenly 
realizing the discoiutesy of my answer, I bit my 
lip and felt uncomfortable. 
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But my companion gave no sign that he noticed 
the shyness that made me gauche^ and, to my 
surprise, I found myself chatting away to him 
quite pleasantly and unreservedly. This was for 
me, who had hitherto always been on the defensive 
with strangers, especially when they were men, a 
most strange, unusual circumstance, and later, when 
recalling it, I debated the matter with myself. 
Was it, I asked, the sincerity underlying Mr. 
Moulton's words and manner which imperatively 
evoked a similar condition of mind in one's self? 

At first we discussed the hydro and its ways and 

people, the probable d — -.ion of our respective 

sits, and other unimportant topics. He told me 

at he had been brought up as an architect, and 
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number of factories have driven us out of our old 
house in the High Street, and my grandfather re- 
moved some fifty years ago to the outskirts, where 
my people now live/ 

* Middleport !' I exclaimed unreflectingly, 
*Then, if you know the place so well, you of 
course have heard of the Waters' Chemical Works, 

and * I broke oflT. Sara's wish that not a 

word as to the works was to be iaid came to my 
mind and confused mck 

* The Waters' works 1' exclaimed Mr. Moulton. 
* 1 should think I do. Richard Austen, the 
manager there, is one of my greatest friends — 
indeed, my very greatest friend. You know him, 
I suppose/ he continued, turning to help me over 
a very steep boulder which lay right in our path. 

I was glad of the diversion, as it enabled me to 
hide my embarrassment. A little more climbing 
brought us to the top ot the tor, and we were 
looking down the ravine on the river. From the 
great height at which we stood it seemed hardly 
more than a narrow silver thread. 

* No ; oh no !* I replied. * But I have heard a 
friend speak of him, and when you mentioned 
Middleport his name recurred to me. What is 
he like ?' 
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*Wdl, he's just a splendid fellow,' was the 
hearty response. 

I was eager to hear more, and satisfying myself 
that, without disobeying Sara's conmiands, here 
was an opportunity to glean some information 
about her manager, I drew him on to talk of his 
friend Austen. 

* Yes,' continued Mr. Moulton, * he's what we 
men call a downright good chap. And he's had a 
rough time of it, too. His father was a naval man 
— went down in the sinking of the Minefva when 
Dick was still in petticoats. His mother had 
nothing but her pension, but she got him educated 
somehow — he says she sacrificed herself all her life 
for him. But with his brains and capacity for 
work, he'll come out on top, I know. He got an 
idea some two years ago about some improvement 
or other in his chemistry business — I don't under- 
stand much of chemicals myself — and only last 

month I heard from him that But dear me,' 

he said, * I'm afraid all this won't interest you very 
much.' 

* Indeed, it does,' I replied. 

He little guessed how much. But his next 
remark came nearer home still. 

*By the way,* he said, *have you heard that 
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since the death of the old man who made the 
original discovery and started the whole thing 
these famous works now belong to a lady?' 

I murmured an assent. I was beginning to wish 
my curiosity had not gone quite so far. 

* IVe been wondering how the change of pro- 
prietorship will affect Austen. In Mr. Waters* 
time — at any rate latterly — he had it all his own 
way. He's so awfiiUy competent in his own line 
that Mr. Waters recognised it, and gave him 
absolute control and a free hand. I don't think 
he'll stand much interference, and ladies — some 
ladies— do love to — to—' 

*I know what you mean,* I interrupted, and 
added rather maliciously : * But you men are just 
as bad. You love to boss it just as much as 
we do. I don't think there's a pin to chose 
between us/ 

I was feeling quite cross with him. But his 
frank smile as he said, * Quite right, Miss Barton ; 
I accept your rebuke for my uncharitable generaliza- 
tion,' quickly disarmed my vexation. And he rose 
greatly in my opinion. 

At this moment a loud * Hulloa ! huUoa !' 
claimed our attention, and we hastened our pace, 
which had perceptibly slackened during the talk 
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^iW^ Mr. Austen. At the foot of a hill we found 
iWl «K«r two waiting for us, Sara perched on a 

^ I «yi Moulton/ cried Mr. Bell, as soon as we 
wtrt within earshot, * have you suddenly lost all 
want of time ? We shall never get back in time 
for luncheon. Look.' And he held up a watch 
for his friend's inspection. 

* Tm really sorry/ said Moulton. * But if these 
ladies don't mind missing the table d'hote meal, we 
can lunch comfortably in the reception-room.' 

* So we can,' cried Sara, springing down from 
her seat with alacrity. * I'd forgotten that the 
reception-room is the place of refuge for all lost 
wanderers from Wilton Hall. But, come on ; let 
us hasten. We're a long way from home, and I 
don't know how all of you feel, but I'm hungry.' 

The little repast in the reception-room was a 
great success. Sara kept up a continual flow of 
persiflage with Mr. Bell, which I fancied rather 
piqued the young curate. But Mr. Moulton and 
I went on quietly making each other's acquaintance, 
and I was beginning to think I liked him very 
much. 

It was not till Sara and I were sitting together 
at tea that I found an opportunity of relating to 
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her all that Mr. Moulton had told me of Richard 
Austen. 

* Oh, he was the subject of your talk, was he, 
Kiddie ?' s^d Sara. ' I don't think Tve ever seen 
you get on so well with a stranger of the male sex 
before. I hope you were careful not to say any- 
thing to indicate that we had any particular interest 
in Austen ?' 

*0h yes,* I replied carelessly. *But, you see, 
it happens that Mr. Moulton comes from Middle- 
port — has lived there all his life.* 

* Has he ?' Then, after a pause, she said : ^ So 
he makes Mr. Richard Austen out to be an 
Admirable Crichton. Ha, hum ! Well, well, we 
shall see what we shall see,* she concluded enig- 
matically. 

But I, who knew Sara thoroughly, feared that 
my well-meant efforts had not advanced Mr. 
Austen in his employer's good graces. 

Sara was idly toying with her teaspoon when a 
wdter approached and asked us, with Mr. 
Chichester's compliments, if we would kind'y 
come to the recreation-room as soon as possible. 

We had forgotten our promise to help the little 
dandy with his entertainment, and now hurried 
away from the tea-table, hunting up Mrs. Fryers 
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first, to acquaint her with our intention. We 
found her in the drawing-room near the fire, buried 
in the depths of a comfortable arm-chair. She 
made one of a group of ladies, all with needle- 
work, and all earnestly telling one another their 
various symptoms, and comparing the curative 
value of the difiFerent sorts of baths to be obtained 
at Wilton Hall. 

* You were right about Mrs. Fryers/ I said to 
Sara, as we hastened down the long passages. 
* She's thoroughly happy here.' 

^ I think she is,* replied Sara. ' And that sleek 
person, Mr. Bidwell, has taken to her, I feel sure. 
I saw them sitting together in an alcove when I 
passed through the drawing-room before tea.* 

The rehearsal was in fiill progress when we 
reached the recreation-room — at least, many youths 
and maidens were assembled there, chattering and 
laughing. Mr. Chichester, faultless as to his 
attire, but wearing a harassed look, formed the 
centre of the crowd, exhorting them in would-be 
severe tones, and near him stood Miss Allen, the 
g^rl with the auburn hair. After several fidse 
starts, and more talking and arranging and re- 
arranging of the positions — necessitated by the 
fact that certain persons would drift out of the 
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groups assigned to them into others more attractive 
— they got fairly set agoing. They were giving a 
scene from a popular comic opera, in which Mr. 
Chichester made love — from a very long distance 
ofF — to Miss Allen, the chorus, when not more con- 
genially occupied in flirting, singing the refrain. 
Miss Allen possessed a strong mezzo-soprano voice 
of good quality, which she was visibly moderating, 
so as not to overpower the small, sweet, piping 
tenor of Mr. Chichester. 

When it was over they both came up to us, 
anticipating the congratulations which we, of 
course, accorded them. Miss Allen had a lithe, 
gracefril figure, and would, I thought, make a 
good appearance on the stage, especially as she 
sang quite well, while Mr. Chichester's outward 
man approximated very nearly to the accepted idea 
of the stage tenor — but his love-making ! 

* Our little pocket-companion's love-making, 
coming from his button mouth, is enough to make 
even the ruminant cow sit up and howl with 
laughter,' Sara had whispered to me during the 
proceedings. 

Indeed, it was so, and her absurd way of putting 
it did not help me to keep^^ny countenance. 

*You know it will all be so diflewent when 

6 
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we're dwessed/ the little fop was saying. * I think 
one's appeawance is so vewy important ; don't you, 
Miss Lea ?' 

* Of course,' replied Sara, with the utmost gravity. 
'It's the whole thing. Nothing else matters, so 
long as you look the part. What do you say, 
Miss Allen?' 

* No ; oh n — o, I suppose not,' drawled Miss 
Allen rather uncertainly. She had a dim glim- 
mering that Sara was poking fun at them, but did 
not know quite what to reply. 

The youth, however, was delighted. 

* There now, I'm glad you say that. For you're 
clever, Miss Lea. Oh, I'm quite sure you are,' he 
continued encouragingly, as Sara shook her head 
deprecatingly. * Now, I'm not. At least,' he 
corrected himself, * not in your way. Am I, Miss 
Allen ?' 

But Miss Allen, not being interested in a con- 
versation in which another woman had the 
prominent part, had been scanning her own 
features in an adjacent mirror. Her only reply 
was to suggest that if we were to get through 
before dinner we had better continue the rehearsal. 

The tableaux had all been previously settled 
upon, and the grouping of them arranged, so that 
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the chief business now in hand was to decide what 
each person was to wear. Mr, Chichester had 
evidently spared no expense in the matter, as 
several large boxes of clothes on hire from a 
London costumier testified. The * wardrobe ' and 
* properties' of Wilton Hall were also pretty 
extensive, and at last all were fitted out, or 
thought they could supply any deficiencies from 
their own wardrobes. 

But we had not been allowed to depart to dress 
for cUnner before we had been shown by Mr. 
Chichester, with a vanity akin to that of a young 
girl displaying her first ball-dress, his new costume 
made specially to his order for the part of Don 
Alonzo. It was of mediaeval fashion, of white 
satin slashed with pink, and gorgeous with gold 
braid. And there was no doubt he was serenely 
happy in the anticipation of wearing it. 

After dinner that evening we went down with 
the rest of the young people to dance in the 
recreation-room. It seemed that for the next few 
days— during the Easter holidays, in fact — the 
rule of lights out at 10.30 was to be relaxed and 
an extension of time granted. 

We were very fond of dancing, and now I think 
both Sara and I forgave Mr. Chichester for all his 

6—2 
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ptculwrities. He waltzed perfectly, and, being 

<Swr Md away the best dancer there, all the girls 

>ww anxious to secure him for a partner. But he 

iianctd in turn with all of us, often singling out a 

girl who he thought had not had a partner, and in 

naany other little wajrs showing his kindly heart. 

By twos and threes the older folks dropped in to 

*cc what was going on, some of the ladies bringing 

their work and chatting together as they looked on. 

* May I bring you a cup of coffee?' said a voice, 

and I found Mr. Moulton at my elbow. * I didn't 

know they were dancing,' he continued, when he 

had brought it. * I've been mooning round in the 

biUiard-room, and only just heard you were here.' 

There was quite a reproachful tone in his voice, 

and I was pleased. He confessed to me that he 

was only an indifferent dancer, but asked if 1 

would mind trying the lancers with him. When 

our set was formed it seemed that Mr. Bidwell 

and Mrs. Fryers were to be our vis-h-viSy the 

former indicating by his grave bearing that the 

dancing of the lancers was a very serious business, 

and not to be undertaken in the frolicsome spirit 

that we evinced. He * chassied ' to the right, he 

^ chassied ' to the left, he turned his partner, and 

bowed with a solemnity that I could see caused 
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Mrs. Fryers a nervous tremor lest she should 
make a mistake. 

* My dear, 1 haven't danced for ten years/ she 
whispered to me, * in the ladies' chain/ 

* Never mind; youVe getting on famously/ I 
returned, and this apparently encouraged her. 

* You're a very good dancer. Miss Barton/ said 
Mr. Moulton, as together we were sitting out the 
final galop of the evening. * I wish I could give a 
better account of myself. I should much like to 
dance with you at the ball here.' 

'Shall I give you a lesson?' I replied rather 
impetuously. * I dare say we can find a quiet 
corner in the drill-room to-morrow, and with a 
few hints and a little practice you'll do very well, 
I've no doubt.' 

His enthusiasm, as he thanked me again and 
ag^n, seemed out of all proportion to the value 
of my ofiFer, but I did not cavil at that. 

*Well, Kiddie, are you enjoying yourself?' 
asked Sara of me a little later as I was trying to 
untie for her a rebellious knot in her petticoat 
string. 

^ I am, indeed, Sara,' I replied rather indis- 
tinctly, as I shook the knot with my teeth and 
finally uncUd it 
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* So am 1/ she said ; * but that young Bell, 
amusing as he is to talk to, is a terror to dance 
with. His feet are enormous, and if you're not 
pretty spry they alight more often than not upon 
yours/ she continued, rubbing her left foot. 

*Well, my dear child, it's rather your own 
fault,* I retorted. * You're not bound to dance 
with him. Why don't you tell him he can't 
dance?* 

*Tell him!' she cried scornfully. 'I've told 
him that at least twenty times this evening. All 
he replied was, **Oh no; I know I can't dance. 
But it's so jolly to jump around, isn't it?" And 
away went his long legs, flying in this corner, then 
in that. Indeed, I was quite surprised we did not 
hook up some of the chairs in our progress.' 

I was so sleepy that I lost no time in retiring to 
my own bed, and the last thing I heard consciously 
was Sara's voice, saying, * Turkish bath. Kiddie, 
first thing to-morrow.' 




CHAPTER VIII 

Accordingly, the next morning found us — 
accompanied by Mrs. Fryers — in the Turkish 
baths. I would fain have excused myself; not 
being cast in the heroic mould, the unknown was 
wont to daunt me. But Sara, our commanding 
officer, had decreed it, and she was adamant in 
the matter. Like many other capable people, 
Sara was a bit inclined to domineer, and often 
I would call her the * C. O.' ; she always took it 
in good part, but I think it pulled her up a little. 
Very soon an attendant had clad us in long, 
narrow garments, something resembling a sack cut 
open at the bottom, and, over these, long, flowing 
wrappers ; then we were shown into the hot rooms, 
the walls and floors of which were inlaid with 
tessellated tiles. The light came in so dimly 
through the painted windows that at first I could 
see nothing, but as my eyes became accustomed 
to the gloom, various calico - enwrapped figures, 
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stretched upon long reclining chairs, revealed 
themselves. I then became aware of a weighing- 
machine, upon which stood a lady whose form 
in the negligee of the bath resembled nothing 
so much as a large p'^mpkin. After a little 
manipulation of the weights, the attendant mur- 
mured a few words in the ear of the stout lady, 
whose disappointment entirely overpowered her 
sense of discretion, supposing her to have had any. 

* What ?' shrieked she. * How much do you 
say I weigh ?* 

The attendant was forced to repeat her words. 

*Well, I declare,' spoke the much-tried lady, 
* fourteen stone three jounces ! Why, Emily, Fm 
increasing instead of losing. I only weighed four- 
teen stone one ounce at my last bath. And I've 
given up my afternoon tea, and had no butter or 
potatoes for a fortnight !' she wailed. 

But seemingly the attendant Emily could give 
no explanation of the vexatious circumstance, and 
the discomfited lady, whom she had addressed as 
Mrs. Spiller, retired, with something of a waddle 
in her gait, to a couch, where she continued to 
descant upon her grievances to a friend. 

The chair immediately on my right was occupied 
by Miss Green, the sour-£u:ed spinster pointed out 
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to us by Mrs. Hume the evening we arrived, and 
when poor Mrs. Spiller announced publicly the 
amount of her weight, a derisive laugh, followed 
by a little chuckling, had come from Miss Green's 
direction. 

*Oh, what a noise!' said Miss Green, *that 
odious Mrs. Spiller is making about her fat. She'll 
never look like anything but a bolster with a 
string tied round its middle.' 

Having delivered herself of this remark, which 
Mras apparently addressed to me, Miss Green 
groaned once or twice and sat up to readjust the 
wet cloth on her head. In this effort the concealing 
drapery fell away from her shoulders, disclosing 
her long, lean body in all its jagged outlines, the 
skinny arms and chest, and the meagre, shrivelled 
neck« 

* I think if I were asked to give an unbiassed 
ofnnion,' whispered Sara in my ear, ' I should 
prefer Mrs. Spiller's curves to Miss Green's spikes. 
You'd fed as if you'd cut yoiu^self if you happened 
to come in contact with her bones !' 

Meanwhile, from the other ^de of the room we 
heard : 

^ Don't you mind, my dear ; don't you take any 
notice.' 
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* Oh no, I won't,' was the reply in Mrs. Spiller's 
voice. * After all, though its very hard to be stout 
— as stout as I am, at least — I don't know that it 
isn't better to be like me than to be as flat as two 
boards, as some people are.' 

This statement caused a titter to run round the 
room, and Mrs. Spiller, pleased with her success, 
continued : 

* But there, perhaps it's all right for unmarried 
ladies. I don't think the thin ones get so much 
admiration, though — no, I don't, really. What 
do you say, Lottie ?' 

Lottie was too bashfiil to give an opinion, and 
giggled instead. 

* Now, there's my husband. I've been married 
close on thirty years,' continued Mrs. Spiller. 
* He doesn't worry about my being stout, not he. 
When I told him I was coming here to get reduced 
he said, ** Now, Elliza, if you come home a skinny- 
galee, I'll divorce you — I will, indeed." ' 

Again we all laughed. It is doubtful what 
further domestic revelations Mrs. Spiller would 
not have made, but a diversion was caused by 
Miss Green's getting up and stalking into another 
room, while two ladies called to Emily that they 
were ready for the shampoo. 
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On first entering the bath, I had been quite per- 
suaded I should not be able to bear the heat for 
more than a very short time, an idea that Sara met 
unsympathetically with : 

* Nerves, my dear — nerves! Think of some- 
thing else, and you'll soon get used to it.' 

The battle, however, between the fat and the 
lean had entirely diverted my mind from myself, 
with the result that, when Sara proposed a move 
into a still hotter room, I felt quite able for it. 
Mrs. Fryers elected to remain where she was. 

Here it was so dark that it was impossible to 
distinguish anything or anybody ; but an animated 
conversation was going on between two people 
somewhere in the gloom, one of whom I recognised 
by the acerbity of her tones to be Miss Green. 

* You don't like her, then ?' someone was asking 
her. 

* Like her ?* she snorted violently ; and I remem- 
bered that Miss Green had a large, hooked nose, 
out of all proportion in size to the rest of her 
features. 

* I heard she was very clever and amusing.' 

* I don't see it. I don't approve of her at all. 
She gives her opinions far too fi*eely on subjects 
which she should ' — and here the spinster made an 
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impressive pause— ^ know nothing at all about. 
In my day girls were more modest, and, at 
least, assumed ignorance. She's just a specimen of 
that detestable type of girl it is the £ishion now- 
adays to call the New Woman.' 

* Oh, I didn't know she was that sort. But the 
men are just raving about her.' 

* The MEN ! Bah !' The snort which came forth 
from Miss Green's nose this time was almost a snore. 

Here Sara threw in a remark. 

* Dear me ! How interesting !' she said. * Pray 
go on, Miss Green. The New Woman versus the 
Old Woman. I see you have "views" on the 
subject, so let us discuss it. I will represent the 
New Woman and you shall be the Old Woman.' 

But Miss Green was evidently in no mind to try 
conclusions with Sara, for she muttered something 
about ^ talking making her head ache.' Emily 
now came to tell us that if it was our first bath we 
must come out at once. I was not sorry to do so, 
for I had long had enough of it, and felt what I 
looked — as Mr. Mantalini would have put it, *a 
demned moist, unpleasant body.' 

* Never mind, miss,' said my attendant, Jane, in 
her soft Derbyshire drawl ; * you'll feel quite 
comfortable presently.' 
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The next process was a rubbing and a thumping, 
a douching and a spnying that quite took my 
breath away ; but when, fifteen minutes later, I lay 
extended on a couch in a small private cubicle, 
covered with hot wrappings, I acknowledged that 
a Turkish bath was a delightful thing — when it 
was over. 

When we were again within the privacy of our 
own bedrooms, I poured out to Sara the indigna- 
tion against Miss Green which had been burning 
within me. 

* Oh, poor old thing !' said Sara. * I'm quite 
sorry now I gave her that dig about the ** Old 
Woman "; but it was such an opportunity to score^ 
I couldn't resist it at the moment.' 

* Yes ; but, Sara/ I replied, * it was you she was 
meaning. I felt inclined to get up and annihilate 
her on the spot.' 

* You're a doughty little champion, aren't you, 
my Kiddie ?' 

And Sara stroked my cheek softly. Then she 
walked to the window, and, leaning her elbow on 
the sill, looked thoughtfully out for some moments 
before she spoke again. 

* After all, Agnes,' she continued, *we don't 
know what troubles and disappointments have 
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spoiled her temper and made her so soured. I 
would rather think it isn't natural to anybody — 
man or woman — to be so spiteful. Let us try and 
be charitable to her. She has missed her happi- 
ness, and that must be awfully hard for any 
woman to bear.' 

Nobody, except one like myself; privileged to see 
Sara in a serious mood, could have suspected the 
depths of feeling she concealed beneath her 
customary flippant manner. But usually, before 
I could attune myself to her change of humour, 
she was oflT in another, and so it was on this 
occasion. 

* Tm afraid I can't forgive Miss Green so easily 
as that,' I was beginning, when Sara interrupted me. 

* Yes, you can — yes, you can. We're too happy 
to bear anybody ill-will. Come along, infant, let's 
see who can get to the door of the lift first I' 

And, seizing my arm, she dragged me to the 
door. The whirl of our petticoats as we scampered 
pell-mell along the broad corridor made a great 
froU'froUy which arrested the attention of several 
persons more sedate in their movements. They 
looked a little scandalized at our madcap ways, but 
I don't think we minded, and I reached the goal 
first. 
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The night of the ball soon arrived, the time 
intervening passing all too quickly. Sara had, 
almost from the first day, been established a general 
favourite, and I came in for a share of her popu- 
larity. Mr. Moulton offered to teach us to play 
billiards, and, as he was an excellent teacher, we 
made rapid progress at the game. When once 
our little clique, of which Sara was the undoubted 
queen, had been formed, we used to have every 
afternoon what was called a * coffee shine' — in 
other words, private tea parties. For these we 
assembled in a snug little sanctum oflT the st^rcase 
on the first floor, Mrs. Fryers acting as chaperon 
and pouring out the tea. Her attendant knight, 
Mr. Bidwell, sat at her elbow, and confused the 
good soul inexpressibly by his well-meant efforts 
of assistance with the hot-water jug and the milk. 
How he managed to get himself invited — for one 
or other of the men was always host — I could not 
guess, but as he came laden with boxes of choco- 
late, * the best he could obtain in the village,' for 
the ladies, and did his best in his ponderous, 
elephantine way to adapt himself to our youthful 
jests and fancies, he was admitted to our circle. 

Sara and I were rather late in making our 
appearance on the all-eventful night of the ball. 
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It was hardly our fault, for we had been ready 
early enough, and, having got into our beautiful 
gowns, felt happy and satisfied with ourselves. 
We had found waiting for us in our rooms some 
lovely flowers, with a card showing they were 
from Mr. Cluchester, and, at the last moment, 
hoping they would escape Sara's eagle eye, I had 
pinned in my hair two exquisite deep red roses^ 
Although the paper in which they were wrapped 
gave no clue to the donor, I knew intuitively 
whence they came. Did I not recall telling 
Geoi^e Moulton how much I loved die dark 
red rose ? 

The delay was due to Mrs. Fryers. She had 
suddenly become unaccountably fastidious about 
her dress. 

^ It did not suit her/ she s^d. * What did we 
think?' 

*We thought she looked extremely well, and 
said so. She prinked and she posed before the 
glass ; she turned herself this way and that, and 
peacocked about till we, who heard die strains of 
the first waltz in the distance, were on thorns and 
lost our patience. ^ 

* There,' said Sara, as I altered for the fifth time 
the position in her hair of a black lace butterfly 
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with transparent wings^ * that's just perfect. Mr. 
Bidwell will be charmed with you, won't he, 
Kiddie ? Come along, come along I We're late 
as it is/ 

And at last Mrs. Fryers suffered herself to be 
conducted downstairs, smiling and blushing at 
Sara's reference to her elderly beau. Sure enough, 
there he was awiuting her at the foot of the stairs, 
and she entered the ballroom on his arm, we girls 
following meekly at her tail. 

Oh, how I enjoyed myself that night ! I had 
heard melancholy tales of girls going to dances and 
sitting out the whole night, but that sad fate was 
certainly not destined to be mine on this my first 
ball-night I had made one or two little private 
arrangements with a cert^n person beforehand as 
to some of the dances, but, setting a^de these, I 
did not lack partners. To my intense astonish- 
ment, who should present himself early in the 
evening for a dance but Charlie Graham ! 

* You r I cried. * Well, I am surprised !' 

*No! Are you?' he rejoined, a trifle crossly I 
thought ^A friend of mine, who's been here 
some while, wired me to come down for the balL' 

*Does Sara know?' I asked, my eyes roving 
round the room in search of her. 

7 
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* Yes, IVe spoken to her, but her card's so full 
she's only been able to give me the first extra.* 

The cause of the young man's ill-humour was 
now disclosed. Hitherto he had had Sara all to 
himself; but Charlie Graham was not one who 
would take a back seat gracefully. I promised 
him a dance, and introduced him to Miss 
Humphreys, who I knew was a good waltzer, 
and he was disposed of for the time being. 

Somewhat later in the evening Sara and I 
happened to meet by one of the couches in the 
hall, and, our partners being absent in quest of 
liquid refreshment for us, we managed to get a 
little chat. 

* Weren't you surprised to see Charlie Graham 
turn up here?' I queried, and continued, as she 
only nodded, * and rather cross, too ? I don't 
think I've ever seen Charlie so put out. What's 
the matter, do you think ? 

^ I suppose he's huflPy because he can't get what 
he wants the moment he chooses to ask for it. 
My card was full when he came up. We've 
almost quarrelled, and now I see he's devoting 
himself to Miss Allen.' 

I followed the direction of her glance ; not 
very far away from us sat Charlie Graham and 
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Miss Allen tc^ether, and his manner of bending 
over her, with one arm thrown on the couch 
behind her while he carefully fenned her with the 
other, almost hinted the lover. 

*I hear that Miss Allen*s father is a very 
wealthy Manchester drysalter,' I said slowly, with 
apparent irrelevance, *and that she has recently 
come into a great deal of money from her grand- 
mother.' 

Sara withdrew her eyes from the contemplation 
of this embryotic flirtation, and looked full into 
mine without speaking. Then she shrugged her 
shoulders and smiled. 

* So that's your opinion of Mr. Charlie, is it ? 
Anyway, he doesn't know anything about my 
change of position. That's a comfort.' 

* Miss Lea, do you think you could get a partner 
for my granddaughter ?' said a little old lady with 
a thin wizened face. * Poor Dolly hasn't danced 
once this evening. There she is, over there.' 

Dolly Smithers was hardly more than a child, 
and when I had first seen her that evening she was 
looldng the picture of happy innocence in her little 
cream poini desprit frock with a rope of pearls 
about her neck, her eyes sparkling and her cheeks 
aglow with the flush of excitement But what a 

7—2 
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change was there! The poor little girl visibly 
languished now ; her brilliant colour had faded ; 
the comers of her mouth drooped as the lower lip 
trembled ; tears stood in the pretty blue eyes. 

* Oh, what a shame V cried Sara impetuously, 
^m do what I can, Mrs. Smithers. I think I 
shall succeed.' And without wsuting for her 
partner to escort her, she flew away as the band 
struck up an extra. 

^ How kind of Miss Lea !' said the old lady to 
me. *She knows so many people here that I 
ventured to ask her. I really think the gentle- 
men would do anything for her. An old woman 
like me is no use as a chaperon ; my friends are 
away to their beds already, like sensible folk.' 
And she sighed. * But don't let me det^n you, 
my dear. Run away and enjoy yourself. Now 
is the golden time of youth.' 

My partner for this waltz was George Moulton, 
and although he was beginning to improve, he was 
as yet not very proficient, so we were soon sitting 
talking and watching the others. Presently little 
Dolly came round quite happy again with an 
immensely tall partner, who had to stoop very 
much to get his arm round her waist. I drew 
Mr. Moulton's attention to her. 
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• Poor little soul !' he said. * It does seem a 
shame that girls have to sit out all the evening 
for want of partners. But it never struck me 
before what awfully rough luck it is. You're 
teaching me something else besides dancing, Miss 
Barton — d'you know that?' 

But I was not to be drawn into perilous depths, 
and so diverted the talk into lighter channels. 

Soon, all too soon, came the last dance. Wilton 
Hall, although it did permit itself to frivol on 
rare occasions like the present, was above and 
beyond all an establishment where health was the 
very first consideration, and the midnight hour 
was not long passed when the band gave up and 
the lights went down. 

Many good-nights and good-byes (for a great 
nvunber of the young men were leaving early the 
next morning) had to be said, and foremost among 
the group of young fellows gathered in the centre 
of the hall, looking up at us girls as we dowly 
tailed up the staircase, I saw George Moulton. 



CHAPTER IX 

* Sara, don't you think it is high time we went 
over the works ?* 

Dinner was just finished, and we were sitting 
with our feet up very comfortably in an alcove. 
The day had been a bit dull after the excitement 
of the ball, and we were both feeling the reaction, 
although neither of us would have acknowledged it. 

Sara tossed away the book she had been skim- 
ming, and, throwing her arms above her head, 
gave a great big yawn. 

* What's that, infent ?* she inquired. 
I repeated my remark. 

Sara was silent for some minutes. Then she 
said: 

* A very good idea of yours, Kiddie ; we'll go 
early to-morrow.' 

The next morning found us en route for Middle- 
port. 

We had to make a couple of changes, there 
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being no direct connection from our station, and 
at one of these junctions Sara and I had a bit of 
a discussion. It came about through my asking 
her whether she had written or wired to Mr. Austen 
telling him the time of our arrival. 

* Neither,' was Sara's indifferent reply. 

* But, Sara I' I s^d, ' I think you should let him 
know you are coming.' 

* Why ? Can't I visit my own works if I like ?' 

* Certainly/ I said. • Of course, you have 
every right. But a first visit is rather different. 
Mr. Austen might consider it somewhat strange 
of you.' 

* Strange! In what way strange? Explain 
yourself, Agnes, for I certainly don't understand 
you.' 

* He might suppose you did not trust him, for 
one thing, and he would be sure to think it not 
very courteous of you,' was my reply. 

* Oh, very well, then ; have it your own way. 
Run and send him a td^ram. Don't be long, 
though, for our tnun will be here in six minutes,' 
cried Sara after me, as, having obtained this con- 
cession from her, I hastened off down the plat- 
form. 

About an hour later we steamed into Middleport. 
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^ I have an idea the works are a little way out 
of the town/ said Sara, as we drew aside to avoid 
the jostling of a crowd in which men with heavjr 
boots and gaiters, rough voices and loud manners, 
largely predominated. * It will be better to drive 
there in a fly/ 

Before I could reply a young man came up 
to us, and, taking off his hat, asked for Miss 
Lea. I looked at him with surprise ; surely this 
could not be Richard Austen, this self-conscious, 
rather underbred youth. He soon set my doubts 
at rest by saying, when Sara had declared herself 
to be Miss Lea: 

*Mr. Austen's compliments, madam, and he's 
sorry it was quite impossible for him to be here 
to meet you. He has sent me instead. May I 
get you a fly?' 

Sara gave her permission, and when the young 
man had seated himself beside the driver we drove 
oflF. It was unfortunately cattle-market day ; I 
say unfortunately, for neither Sara nor I could 
endure to hear the lowing and bleating of the 
poor beasts as they were driven here and there, 
and harried up and down. They always seemed 
to us to be entreating the human beast for that 
mercy he never accords. 
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We were, therefore, thankful when the fly 
turned out of the town, and, crossing a bridge 
over the river, went for some little distance along 
its banks. A far-stretching flat tract of land 
bordered the river on either side, and here were 
a great many ugly buildings whose lofty chimneys, 
rearing themselves unsighdy to the sky, proclaimed 
them mills and factories — cotton-mills, paper-mills, 
tanneries, malting - houses, dye - works ; indeed, 
innumerable industries seemed to be gathered 
together in diis place. 

Presently the fly -man pulled up at a big, 
straggling building, no whit different from those 
we had passed. Huge iron gates, over which in 
laige letters were the words *The Waters' Chemical 
Works,' gave access to a wide, brick-paved court- 
yard. The fly-man dismissed, our escort opened 
the gate with a small patent key, and, passing 
through a door on the right of the courtyard, 
usherol us into the * Private Ofllice.' This was 
furnished with high desks and stools, and on the 
walls were shelves containing ledgers. He begged 
us to walk on into a room beyond, which he in- 
dicated, and sajdng he would tell Mr. Austen ot 
our arrival, bowed in rather a marked manner, 
and left us. 
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The room in which we now found ourselves 
was the very antithesis of the office. It was 
fiirnished in old oak, plainly but with the most 
refined taste. The walls, to about the height of 
three feet from the ground, were covered with 
bookcases, the top to each forming a sort of 
narrow table round the room. There were grow- 
ing ferns and flowers in pots, and in the middle of 
the oak table stood a blue bowl filled with daflFodils. 
Sara subsided into a rocking-chair, while I -made a 
close investigation of the books. One case was 
filled with scientific works, chiefly on chemistry, 
but the next contained Fielding, Smollett, Balzac, 
Meredith, Hardy, and others of the elect poets 
and essayists and novelists. 

I fancied I heard footsteps, and hastily whisked 
into the window-seat ; but it was a false alarm. 

* What a nice room, isn't it, Sara?' I said, seeing 
that her eyes under uplifted eyebrows were making 
a critical survey of everything. 

* Very,' was her reply. * The owner of it must 
have something of the " superior person " about 
him, I should imagine.' And she rose, and came 
to join me at the window. 

The handle of the door turned, and Richard 
Austen stood before us. I had been much pre- 
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possessed in his favour by George Moulton, Was 
Austen not his dearest friend ? I was prepared to 
like him, and like him I did, though he was quite 
a different person from what I had expected. In 
his aspect was something at once more confident 
and yet more cultured than I had anticipated. He 
seemed a man who would be slow to judge but 
quick to act. As to his outward appearance, I 
only saw that his figure was slight but well-knit, 
his head well set on his shoulders, and that he bore 
himself with a gravity beyond his years. 

' I must apologize, Miss Lea,' he said, addressing 
Sara, ' that I was not at the station to meet you on 
your arrival. Had you written me ' 

' 1 know, I know,' said Sara, interrupting him 
rather brusquely. *It did not matter at all. I 
only decided to come late last night.' 

He bowed, then said : 

* You will, of course, wish to see over the works 
now.' 

' Yes,' said Sara ; * that is what we've come for. 
This is my friend. Miss Barton.' 
Austen bowed again. 
Then Sara continued : 

* But before we go over the works, Mr. Austen, 
please tell me what they are. Except that I know 
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they are chemical works of some kind, I am in 
complete ignorance about them.' 

Mr. Austen expressed no surprise, but his face 
suggested a good deal. 

*We make dyes here, Miss Lea — colours for 
dyeing materials.' 

* Oh, is that all V said Sara. * I don*t see why 
the works should make such a lot of money, then.' 

* But you have been told of Mr. Waters' in- 
vention, I presume.^* 

* Yes,' replied Sara. * I know of its existence ; 
but what is it exactly?' 

•It was scarcely an invention,* answered Mr. 
Austen. * It was, rather, an improvement on the 
existing process of getting the dyes. After years 
of research, Mr. Waters lit upon a means of in- 
tensifying certain colours so that they produce far 
richer, more brilliant, more permanent eflects than 
before.' 

* Oh, is that it ?' said Sara. * Then I suppose 
his dyes are now universally used.' 

* Not universally by any means. If they were 
used in every country in the world, Miss Lea, your 
income would compare with that of a diamond 
king. No ; the trouble is that at present the dyes 
cost far too much to produce. The process is so 
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costly that it can only be used for the most ex- 
pensive materials. If the production of the dyes 
could be cheapened sufficiently, then a colossal 
fortune could be made, for in that case they 
would be sure, from their unrivalled excellence, 
to oust all other dyes from the market' 

* I noticed that you said " at present," * replied 
Sara, after a pause. ^Do you mean that you 
consider it will soon be possible to produce these 
colours more cheaply ?' 

Austen visibly hesitated before replying. 

* That will depend entirely on the person who 
makes the discovery,' he returned, evasively I 
thought. 

Sara paused again. At last she said : 
*And how many are there in the secret 
here?' 

* There is no one absolutely in the whole secret 
but myself,' replied Mr. Austen. ' We have a few 
hands — trusted employes — who know a good deal, 
but the final mixing I do entirely alone.' 

*Weil, but — but — suppose anything should 
happen/ objected Sara ; * that you should be ill, 
for instance.' 

* We have abundance of stock in hand to meet 
all demands from the wholesale houses. And I 
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do not apprehend being laid by just at present/ 
was Mr. Austen's reply, and he smiled. 
But Sara was not in a conciliatory mood. 

* It does not strike me as a very safe position, 
anyhow/ she said, frowning. 

* It was Mr. Waters' wish, anyway, Miss Lea,' 
returned Austen. * None knew better than he 
how jealously trade secrets have to be guarded. 
The least clue dropped, and one may lose the 
fruits of years of patient investigation.' 

* Well, we must talk further about it some other 
time,' said Sara, shrugging her shoulders. 

Just then a bell in the courtyard clanged loudly. 

*That is the twelve o'clock dinner-bell for the 
hands,' said Austen, in response to our mute looks 
of inquiry ; and as he spoke the employes came 
pouring forth, hustling one another in their 
endeavours to pass out quickly through the gates. 
* They have an hour for their dinner, so if you 
care to go round the works now you will have 
plenty of time before they return,' continued Mr. 
Austen. 

And we followed him out. 

Neither Sara nor I knew anything about chem- 
istry, and, so to speak, we cared less. Her 
abilities and tastes were not of the scientific order. 
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and a very casual inspection of the different rooms 
satisfied our curiosity entirely. Mr. Austen took 
immense pains to expl^n the different processes to 
us, but it must have been patent to him that half 
the time we were not listening. When the round 
was done and we were returning again to his 
sitting-room, he said : 

* I think the contents of this small room will 
interest you.' 

And he unlocked the door of a long, narrow 
room. All round it were shelves, whereon stood 
many bottles, filled with the most beautifully 
coloured liquids. 

* Oh, Kiddie/ cried Sara, * doesn't that remind 
you of Miss Edgeworth's tale of *^ Rosamund and 
the Jars " ?' 

* Miss Lea, I really think I must put in a pro- 
test,' said Austen, much amused. ^ You will see 
there is no deception here.' And he reached down 
a bottie filled with a dye of exceedingly rich tint, 
something between a blue and a purple. ^ This is 
as near as we have yet got to the famous Tyrian 
as purple,' he added. 

'What an exquisite colour it is!' we both 
exclaimed in one breath. 

* You think so V said Austen. * Yet it cannot 
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compare in richness with the purple the making 
of which gave wealth and prosperity t6 the cities 
of Tyre and Sidon more than a thousand years 
before the era of Christ. The art of making it 
became lost when the Roman emperors reserved 
it under heavy penalties strictly for imperial use/ 

He soon asked Sara if she would not look at 
the books. 

^ Books! Oh, you mean accounts/ replied 
Sara, with a little petulant moue which was infi- 
nitely bewitching, and I noticed Mr. Austen 
watched her attentively. * Please let me off those. 
Mr. Crompton will see to all that for me.* 

The expression on the manager's features 
darkened ever so slightly. I think he was dis- 
appointed. 

^ But, Miss Lea, I trust you will give me a 
little of your time. I think you must allow me 
to explain the workings of the business to you, if 
only quite superficially.' 

His manner of saying this was slightly im- 
perious ; he seemed impatient of Sara's trifling, 
and his request had been almost a command. Sara 
fi-owned, and I was sure she was going to refuse, 
when Austen, as though conscious of his mistake, 
added hastily : 
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* Besides, Miss Lea, there are one or two very 
important matters which have to be decided. I 
will put them before you as briefly as possible, but 
I would much prefer that you should know about 
them, and tell me what you would wish done.' 

Sara was instantly mollified, and agreed to what 
he wished. We then arranged to go back into the 
town, get luncheon at a hotel Austen named to 
us, and return to the works in the afternoon. 

In a first-floor room with a large bay window 
looking on to the main street we were presently 
eating our meal ; but the constant and too assiduous 
service of the waiter — we were the only guests — 
prevented our discussing the person who was most 
prominently in our thoughts. So we got all the 
amusement we could out of the waiter Charles, as 
we heard the barmaid calling him. He was short 
and fat, and very bandy-legged ; his clothes, which 
it was only reasonable to suppose had once been 
black, were now green ; the dissolution of his 
frayed shirt - front was clearly imminent ; his 
countenance betrayed a slavish attachment to the 
bottle. Having supplied us with our meat and 
v^etables, we expected he would retire, but he 
did so no further than another table, where he 
flicked imaginary crumbs from the cloth, adjusted 
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a chair, and then came to press upon us * O.K. 
sauce, or mustardi or bread, or anything he could 
find to hand. 

* Charles is exactly like a stage waiter in some 
of those old farces they used to play when we 
were children, don't you think so?' whispered Sara 
to me at a moment when the man's back was 
turned. 

But before I could reply he was at my elbow, 
offering something. 

At last, with a good big tip, for which the poor 
wretch was most profusely grateful, we dismissed 
him, and sat sipping our coffee. 




CHAPTER X 

* Don't let us be late in getting back to the works,' 
I said, screwing up my eyes at a distant clock, a 
prolonged inspection of which satisfied me that it 
was not going. 

*My dear child,' replied Sara, *why all this 
haste ? I told our fly-man to come back for us at 
three, and there's plenty of time yet,' she said, 
drawing out her watch. 

* Oh, of course ; I didn't know that,' replied I. 
Then I asked her * plump out ' whether she 

liked Mr. Austen. 

* I hardly know yet,' was her answer. * But I 
was right about the " superior person," wasn't I, 
Kiddie ?' 

I fired up hotly in his defence. 

* Indeed, no, Sara,' I cried indignantly ; 

* nothing of the kind.' 

*Oh well, I don't agree with you, my dear 
girl. I think he's very superior. You won't find 
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many men of his stamp of mind in a similar 
position, I'm very sure/ 

I looked across the table at her dubiously, and 
perceived a merry twinkle in her dark brown eyes. 

^ Sara, you're too bad,' I said, laughing. ^ You 
didn't mean that the first time you called him a 
"superior person." Well, Fm sure I shall like 
him immensely. My opinion is he's very, very 
nice. Come, why don't you admit that he is ?' 

* Well, my dear Kiddie, I dare say you'll enthuse 
enough for two.' Then she added, * By the way, 
didn't you tell me he was a very intimate friend of 
Mr. Moulton's ?* 

I nodded, and she continued archly : 

* I suppose Mr. Moulton didn't forget to give 
you his address in town before he left this 
morning ? No ; I thought not. We must tell 
Mr. Austen we've met his fnend, eh. Kiddie.^' 

I was glad that I heard the sound of wheels, and 
was able to go to the window and announce the 
arrival of our shandrydan. 

This time Mr. Austen was waiting for us at the 
gates. He was wearing a well-cut suit of rough 
tweeds, and as he uncovered his head, and then 
politely assisted us to alight, I thought his manners 
left nothing to be desired. Mr. Austen brought 
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me a book to pass the time away while he and 
Sara were talking business, but I did not read 
much of it ; my attention was continually being 
distracted to what they were saying and doing. 

But it was not the actual matter of which they 
were speaking that interested me : it was rather 
the relative position of these two people to one 
another which occupied my mind so exdu^vely. I 
said to myself that here were two exceptionally 
strong characters brought into close touch with 
one another, each dependent, in a manner of 
speaking, on the other. It was clear that Sara 
was the more dependent of the two, since this 
young man was the sole possessor of the secret 
which made her income ; and it was also borne in 
upon me that while Sara's sense of fairness would 
make her acknowledge Austen's high qualities, yet 
his independence of character would most certainly 
clash with hers. 

Hitherto Sara had held undisputed sway over 
all those who came within the circle of her influ- 
ence — a sway which the uncommon generosity of 
her disposition rendered far from oppressive. 
They had been cast in an inferior mould mentally, 
and their subjection was only in accordance with 
inunutable law. 
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But in Richard Austen Sara had met her match, 
or I was much mistaken. He was her equal 
in intellect ; he had, I felt sure, an indomitable 
will, and, above and beyond all, was he not a man ? 
Did he not possess that one incalculable advantage 
which Nature has bestowed upon the male creature 
— physical strength — a strength upon which he 
might place the confident reliance that it would 
not fail him in critical moments ? 

Is not the battle generally to the strong? 

At this point in my reflections I fell into a 
brown study on the conditions of life in general. 
For, to a working woman, this eternal question of 
fitness or unfitness for labour seems insolvable. 
We daily see the prizes for which we have longed 
and striven go to men — in some cases of far less 
ability, but more competent physically to stand 
the strain of continued, unremitting toil. 

A loud bang startled me from my brooding. 
Sara had shut down the cover of a huge ledger 
in this emphatic manner by way of protest. 

* There ! Mr. Austen,' she was saying, * that's 
every bit of work I'm going to do to-day. Don't 
let me hear another word about mordants, or sul- 
phindigotic acid, or picric acid, or any other acid, 
I want something sweet now.' 
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Austen had risen and was quietly putting back 
the ledgers on their shelves. 

* Something sweet ?' he said. * Might I, then, 
suggest cakes and tea ?' 

* Tea I Delightful word/ cried Sara. * But 
can jrou get it here?' 

* Certainly ; quite easily/ replied Austen, smiling. 
* I have it every afternoon regularly.' 

We passed through into his sitting-room, now 
flooded with sunlight. A low table set near the 
window was covered with a beautifully-worked 
linen tablecloth, and on it was a tea-tray with egg- 
shell cups and the daintiest appointments. Sara 
took possession of the teapot when it was 
brought, and Mr. Austen cut up and pressed the 
cake upon us, which he specially recommended as 
being ^ genuine home-made.' 

* Really, Mr. Austen,' said Sara, * one does not 
expect to find tea spread like this in a bachelor's 
place.' 

* I'm afraid I must not take the credit to myself, 
Miss Lea,' he replied. * My mother arranged it 
for me, and sometimes she comes down and has 
tea with me. I dare say if I were left to myself, 
much as I like pretty things around me, I should 
have the brown teapot and earthenware cups that 
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my charwoman would provide. We men get 
terribly absorbed in our work, and often do not 
realize that the refinements of our surroundings, 
which yet count for so much in our lives, are pro- 
vided by the women who care for us/ 

* Your mother! Does she live here?' I hazarded, 
now remembering what George Moulton had told 

me of his friend's mother. 

*Yes/ was his reply, *not more than ten 

mmutes walk from these works. We make our 

home together.' 

* By the way,' cried Sara, * we have recently be- 
come acquainted with a man who says he is a 
great friend of yours.' 

* Indeed !' replied Austen. * Then I can guess 
who he is. I have not many "great friends." 
Was it George Moulton ?' 

We expressed simultaneously our surprise at his 
correct guess. 

* Well, if I must confess,' said he, smiling, * it 
was not entirely due to divination. Moulton 
wrote me of his intention to spend Easter at 
Wilton Hall. To tell the truth, I fully expected 
he would spend a night with me on his way back, 
as he had promised to do so. Apparently he found 
the attractions of Wilton Hall too strong for him.' 
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I made sure that Sara was smiling with her 
eyes, if not with her mouth, and I plunged my 
face in the blue bowl of daffodils to hide the 
colour which, despite my efforts, mantled my 
cheeks. I heard Mr. Austen telling Sara how 
very much he missed his friend when he had left 
Middleport and settled in London. At the same 
time, he added, he could not be really sorry, as 
the change was such an excellent move-up for 
Moulton. *He has got into a good firm, and 
has quite a promising future before him,' he 
concluded. 

I could see that Sara was thawing to Richard 
Austen * quite considerable ' ; litde by little she 
became her natural self, and so I quietly withdrew 
from the conversation, and, taking up a volume of 
the Art Journal^ appeared to immerse myself in it. 
Austen was a good talker, and I fancied that, 
perhaps unwittingly, Sara drew him out of himself. 
It was plain that he was exerting himself to the 
utmost to interest her and affect her imagination. 
They talked of art, music, books, chiefly the 
latter ; discovered favourite authors held in com- 
mon, yet upon which each mind held different 
views. Then they drifted on to social topics, 
conditions of labour, and finally — strikes. 
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* I should not be surprised any day if our hands 
were to strike/ said Austen. 

* A strike ! Here 1' said Sara, an astonished 
note in her voice. 

* Yes ; even here, Miss Lea,' was his reply. 

* We cannot hope to escape the evils which come 
upon other employers of labour/ 

* But — surely — our people have nothing to 
complain of.?' 

*Well, we think not,' sjud Austen, smiling. 

* Our policy is and has always been to make them 
as comfortable as may be under existing condi- 
tions. But in these large manufacturing towns 
there are always turbulent spirits bent on arousing 
discontent among the workers, and if the com- 
mand to strike went forth from these leaders our 
hands would have to go out.' 

* How dreadful ! ' said Sara. * In all the strikes 
I have read of, the burden seems to fall heaviest on 
the unfortunate women and children.' 

* That is so,' returned Austen gravely. * It 
means widespread misery and wretchedness. The 
whole question of the relations of labour to capital, 
considered from an ethical point of \dew, is be- 
yond the capacity of the ordinary thinker. In 
times gone by I have puzzled my brains more 
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than enough over it ; now I take it out in doing 
the best I can for the people/ 

*You sympathize, then, with the strikers?* 
asked Sara, keenly alert. 

* Not entirely/ replied Austen, * It would de- 
tain you too long if I were to try to explain to 
what extent I do sympathize with them.* 

* Ah ! but we must have a long talk about it 
some day/ said Sara eagerly. 'It is a subject on 
which I, too, have thought a great deal. But little 
did I dream that as a large employer of labour it 
would ever affect me personally.' 

Austen was watching her intently. 

*And now very possibly, your point of view 
being entirely different, you will see the whole 
subject in an entirely different light/ he said. 

Sara shrugged her shoulders and gave one of her 
silvery laughs. 

* Why, of course,' she replied. * Tradition hath 
it — and we know that it never errs — that woman 
is incapable of holding any but the strictly personal 
view on any subject whatever,' 

She laughed again and sprang up from her seat. 

* But we must be going, Kiddie,' she continued, 
* if you can tear yourself away from that fascinating 
volume/ 
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Austen stood up when she did, but he was 
certainly a trifle put out by her sudden levity. 
His brows contracted, and he did not speak for 
some moments. 

M think we must indeed/ said I. 'Unless 
you're minded to put up at the inn here, instead ot 
getting back to Wilton Hall to-night.' 

* Good Heavens, no, child !* cried she. * Another 
meal attended by Charles I Repeated attacks of 
suppressed laughter while one is eating are apt to 
become painful.' 

Mr. Austen ascertained the correct hour, and 
then told us we had time and to spare to walk to 
the station. 

* If you will allow me,' he said, * I will accompany 
you. We have a short-cut across the fields which 
you could not, I think, find out by yourselves.' 

Sara was now in one of her jesting moods, and 
would treat nothing seriously. But Austen, so 
soon as he had grasped my lady's temper of mind, 
entered into a like spirit of raillery. He parried 
all her thrusts, and gave her rally for rally with a 
gaiety and verve which one had not suspected in 
him. Yet the nimbleness of his wit was plainly 
held in check and qualified by the innate courtesy 
of the man's nature. 
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We had reached the station and were waiting on 
the platform for the train to come in when Austen 
said : 

* You will not forget to send me your address, 
Miss Lea. I expect to have in that important 
contract of which I spoke to you ' 

Sara looked blank and shook her head, but 
only to tease him, I suspected 

*Of Wotherspoon's — you remember — and I 
should wish to submit it for your consideration 
before it is signed.' 

* You shall have my address, Mr. Austen, the 
moment I know it myself. But just now Miss 
Barton and I are absolute wanderers on the face 
of the earth. I expect to be in London almost 
immediately. We're a bit tired of Wilton Hall 
and its curiosities, ancient and iffodern. Aren't 
we, Kiddie?* 

Sara had not till now suggested leaving Wilton 
Hall, but somehow or other my spirits rose several 
d^rees as she spoke. The words of ^ Robin 
Adair ' b^an to take shape in my brain ; almost 
unperceived by myself I was thinking, * What's 
this dull town to me ? Robin's not there.' Then 
I awoke and angrily took myself to task. What 
nonsense was tlus? Had I, Agnes Barton, the 
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young woman who prided herself on her practical 
common-sense^ actually fallen so far as to become 
romantic, musing on love-songs and finding Wilton 
Hall dull because someone had departed thence? 
Tut, tut ! This must not be, I told myself sternly, 
and straightway fell unconsciously to doing the 
same thing ag^n. 

Sara and I were both very silent on that home- 
ward journey. We were tired, it is true, having 
had a long day, but I cannot say that fatigue 
wholly accounted for the abstracted manner in 
which we looked forth from the carriage windows 
at the objects as they flew past us — seeing nothing. 



CHAPTER XI 

* Now, Fido, if you don't sit up while I count sis^ 
you shan't have this biscuit' 

The words were Sara's. 

We were sitting out on the balcony of a house 
overlooking the side of a square that lay close to 
the south boundary of Hyde Park — in other 
words, we were in lodgings, ultra-fashionably 
situated, and preposterously dear accordingly. 
Some weeks ago, on our return from Derbyshire, 
we had gone to a huge caravansery of a hotel, but 
the grandeur of the place, which had at first been 
eagerly anticipated, soon palled upon us, and we 
had decided to go into rooms. Mrs. Fryers, no 
longer able to support the absence of her wee 
terrier, had sent for Fido, and under Sara's able 
and energetic tuition his education, hitherto much 
neglected by his indolent mistress, was proceeding 
apace. 

We were having an unusually hot spell of 
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weather for May, and were enjoying it to the fiilh 
Just now Mrs. Fryers had retired to the sofii — 
ostensibly to read, in reality to doze — and we, 
protected by the awning, were lazily watching the 
passers-by and a party of small children who played 
games with their nurses in the square. 

* I wonder whether Mr. Moulton will be here in 
time to drive with us to-day,' said Sara, when^ after 
many abortive attempts, Fido had succeeded in 
keeping himself erect on his haunches sufficiently 
long to obtain the desired prize, which he carried 
off proudly into a corner to munch. 

* I think so, if he can get away from the office,* 
I replied. * I don't fancy it's a very busy time with 
the firm just now.' 

* No, it seems not,' returned Sara with assumed 
carelessness. * Now, Kiddie, don't speak to me 
for ten minutes at least. I must answer Mr. 
Austen's letter before we go out. I wish he 
would settle these things without referring to 
me. It's such a bother, bother !' and with a sigh 
she picked up her writing pad and placed it on 
her knee. ^ 

* Now, Sara, you little sinner ! You know that's 
not true. No one would be more vexed than you 
if you were not consulted by your manager.' 
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Sara knew herself worsted, and^ not ddgning to 
reply, waggled her pen at me, crying : 

' *Sh ! *sh 1 Don*t talk !* 

I was quite willing to comply with her request, 
and soon fell into a reverie. How was it that in 
these days I seemed to have so much to think 
about ? That for some weeks now my interest in 
the newspaper had been confined to merely glancing 
at the sununary of news ? That I read poetry in 
my bedroom at night, and thought upon it in the 
day ? That the rays of the sun seemed brighter, 
the colours of the flowers more dazzling? That 
the faces of the people in the streets and on the 
omnibuses impressed me so much more than hereto- 
fore ? In some cases I felt I could read their story, 
and knew whether they were glad or sad. 

I had no need to ask myself why these things 
were. For without analyzing the present exalted 
disposition of my mind, I knew full well the cause 
thereof. 

Yes, for some time past I had dared acknow- 
ledge the truth to myself. I no longer tried to 
juggle with facts or impose specious arguments 
upon myself. I was in love, in love, in love ! I 
dumbly crooned the magic words again and yet 
again. In love! And oh, happy, happy girl, 

9 
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my love was returned ! Of that I felt as sure as 
that the sun would rise next morning in the 
heavens. No word of love had been spoken 
between us, but George Moulton and I under- 
stood one another, and that was enough. I knew 
he would speak at the right time. What need, 
then, of haste ? My trust in him was full and 
complete. 

When we had first arrived in London I had 
written, according to my promise, to tell him 
where we were to be found, and he had called 
the very next day. Sara's intention in coming to 
town was to see as much of all that was going on 
as possible, and, notwithstanding our boasted in- 
dependence, we were soon obliged to confess that 
male escort was greatly to our advantage, and, 
indeed, on occasion indispensable. Mr. Moulton 
was only too glad to be made use of in this way, 
and so it came about he was with us nearly 
every day — towards the evening. 

We certainly were having a gay time, and I had 
remonstrated with Sara on the money she was 
spending. 

* I don't think I am outrunning the constable,' 
she had replied. * You forget, infant, 1 have so 
much surplus capital to spend, and I want particu<- 
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larly that both of us should see something of a side 
of life which is entirely new to us. Don't forget, 
my child) we are "doing the season" — only as 
out^ders, of course ; but we know on excellent 
authority that " onlookers see most of the game." 
I'm sure we get more fun out of the spectacular 
part of the show than do some of the mummers 
themselves. But, to be sure, it's very good of 
them to play the game for our amusement' 

So we went to theatres and concerts, to Earl's 
Court and to the opera. Sara contracted for a 
victoria and pair, and very often we would drive 
round the Park at the fashionable hour. Then, of 
course, Mrs. Fryers accompanied us, and her con- 
tinual stream of small-talk, on conventional lines, 
sometimes pleased, but more often bored us. She 
never appeared in the mornings till close on the 
luncheon hour, and therefore Sara and I had the 
fore part of the day to ourselves. 

We were always up betimes. Our early break- 
fasts were a sore trial to the mealy-mouthed 
' retired ' butler and his loquacious wife who owned 
the apartment house. On the first few mornings 
after our coming the man had tried by lofty 
references to the late uprising of the * quality ' to 
• impress on us that early rising was ^ not at all the 
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my love was returned I Of that I felt as sure as 
that the sun would rise next morning in the 
heavens. No word of love had been ^xtken 
between us, but George Moultoo and I under- 
stood one another, and that was enough. I knew 
he would speak at the right time. What need, 
then, of haste f My trust in him was fiiU and 
complete. 

When we had first arrived in London I had 
written, according to my promise, to tell him 
where we were to be found, and he had called 
the very next day. Sara's intention in yo*n'ng to 
town was to see as much of all that was gung on 
as possible, and, notwithstanding our boutsd iit- 
dependence, we were soon obliged to confen tiMP 
male escort was greatly to our advantage and^ 
indeed, on occasion indispensable. Mr. Moultot*) 
was only too glad to be made use of in this vt'-* 
and so it came about he wu with us " '~ 
every day — towards the evening. ^ 

We certainly were hariog a gay time. ^ 
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thing,' but soon gave it up as hopeless. From 
the accounts that dribbled to us through Mrs. 
Fryers it seemed that the number of dukes, 
duchesses, and marquises — the butler went no 
lower in the social scale — he and his wife had ' had 
the /jonour to serve ' was significantly larger than 
that contained in the Blue Book, But when Sara 
had passed and paid without comment bills in 
which every ' extra ' imaginable had been charged 
(' I wonder they don't charge for the use of every 
piece of furniture in the room separately,' had been 
my indignant remark), and received in smiling 
silence the evidence of an unusual circumstance in 
zoology as demonstrated by the lodging-house 
keeper's dish of chicken a la Marengo — viz., that 
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esque and pretty. The uglier buildings are 
hidden by the foliage, and the eye catches only 
the low outlines of the Horse Guards, broken by 
the tower, and in the background the huge mass 
of Whitehall Court. At that hour the fashionable 
loungers who make great use of the bridge as a 
short-cut from Pall Mall to Westminster were 
absent. In their place was a steady stream of 
toilers, men and women, all hastening — some with 
Ci^erness and joy, others with the shuffling steps 
of hopelessness — to their work. How few did 
more than glance indifferently at the tiny ripples 
of the water shining, or on the ducks breasting 
them with tail feathers wagging and quacks ot 
satis^tion ! 

We also took great interest in a pair of pelicans 
who inhabit a railed-off portion of the lake, and sc 
usually to be seen squatting, with tbdr oiorMC Wt 
bills with the pouch depending from the Ip wj 
mandible, preternaturally solemn on a mk. Zlv 
would occa^onally stand up and Bip lUr«p^ 
and the gravity of their aspect «■■ mtf^^* 
the clumsy awkwardness of tbar bbitw^ -^^ 
one could not belpJi 
lutticrouanesi < ^ 
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National Gallery quite familiarly by this time, 
and when in the neighbourhood never failed to go 
and take a peep at the masterpieces of Turner, 
with their vivid and excjuisitely-blent colouring, 
at Wilkie's * Blind Fiddler,' or Constable's paint- 
ings of rural England. Indeed, one of cur 
promised treats in the future was a visit to 
Constable's country. We had heard and wished 
to verify the fact that the part of Essex called the 
Valley of the Stour is scarcely changed from what 
it was when the great artist painted ' Flatford 

Mill; 

Here Mrs. Fryers, still rosy from her nap, and 
wearing a very becoming widow's bonnet, appeared 
at the window. 
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fuller than usual that evening, for the Queen was 
expected, and in the vicinity of the Achilles 
statue a long line of carriages, two deep, awaited 
her coming. We now began to recognise some 
of the people from always seeing them there, and 
marvelled at the monotonous lives that they must 
lead from choice. 

There was the old lady in her high barouche, 
the colour on her cheeks, the dye on her hair, and 
the youthful mode of her bonnet (or was it a hat ?), 
serving but to proclaim that which they were 
meant to hide — her age. Forward perched her 
coachman and his satellite, their silken calves 
stretched stiffly in front of them, their gray 
horsehair wigs of stubborn curls making a hard, 
stifF line around their necks, the wooden ex- 
pression on their faces akin to that worn by a 
Chinese carven image — mistress and servants 
alike types of the arrogant artificiality of a 
bygone age. 

Immediately behind her came the roomy, low 
victoria of the reigning beauty of the moment 
She was not alone : beside her sat two dogs, fine 
specimens of the tawny chow and the Russian 
poodle. Mounseer, the poodle, wore silver 
bangles and collar, and orange satin ribbons. The 
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dogs — close imitators of the manners of their 
owner — ^lolled upon the cushions, and surveyed 
the gaping crowd with the same assumption of 
insolent indifference as did the woman. Then 
passed the closed carriage within which, half- 
lying, half-sitting, was the wealthy, ailing old man, 
and with him a richly-dressed woman — daughter 
or wife — who showed only too evidently, by the 
manner in which she looked forth upon the sun- 
shine and the gaiety without, that she was weary 
of her gilded cage and the old man's tyrannies. 
Mothers with pretty young daughters, husbands 
and wives, motor cars, dogcarts, buggies, hired 
conveyances, trying to put on a spurt and look 
like the real thing, went by us as we sat in the 
shade of an overhanging tree and criticised these 
dwellers in Vanity F^dn 

When we went on to Earl's Court, George 
Moulton was awaiting us at the main entrance 
to the exhibition, and first of all we wended our 
steps to the restaurant where the diner Parisien is 
to be had. But we did not linger long there, we 
— at least the three younger members of the 
quartette — were too eager to get out into the cool 
evening air. The strains of the Coldstreams' band 
came tenderly mellowed to us across the miniature 
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lake, wherein were reflected the rays of a thousand 
iridescent lamps. 

After we had sat awhile, dreamily silent, George 
Moulton suggested our taking a turn in one of 
the boats that ply for hire on the lake. But Mrs. 
Fryers was plainly apprehensive of trusting herself 
to the guidance of an Earl's Court boatman — 
possibly their too fantastic costume aroused suspicion 
in her mind. Sara was just debating whether she 
should remain with Mrs. Fryers or come with us 
when we were accosted by Charlie Graham, and 
under cover of the chatter forthwith ensuing 
George managed to detach me from the group. 

' Didn't I see that individual at Wilton Hall ?' 
asked he, as we glided under a low bridge and into 
a counterfeit cave. 

I explained at some length the nature of Charlie 
Graham's acquaintance with us, especially dwelling 
on his hypothetical regard for Sara, and George 
Moulton appeared relieved of some slight un- 
ea^ness. 

* I'm sure Charlie, if he ever thinks of me at all, 
only looks upon me as an adjunct to Sara. But I 
don't complain of that ; it's my fate. So does 
everyone,' I concluded. 

*Do they? I think not,' said George Moulton, 
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looking at me fixedly with a glad smile on his lips 
and in his dark gray eyes. 

His gaze sought and held mine masterfully, 
while a sharp, unknown pang shot, swift as 
lightning, through my being, quickening my 
pulses till I could hear my own heart beat, and 
filling me vnth a sensation of the most exquisite 
pleasure. Had not that boatman sat so near us, 
stonily indifferent to, or totally unconscious of, 
the close approach of a crucial moment in our 
destiny, I feel sure that George would have put 
the fateful question then and there. 

But it was not to be, for on returning to the 
landing-stage we found the others waiting for us, 
and Sara was conversing vnth a tall woman whom 
I recognised as Miss Mabel Baker. She was a 
journalist whom we had met at Wilton Hall, and 
who appeared to have taken a great fancy to Sara, 
to judge by the expansive manner of her greeting. 

^ Fm so delighted to get a glimpse of you again, 
dear Miss Lea,' she was saying, and catching ^ght 
of me, * and there's Miss Barton, too. To be sure. 
Quite like old times, isn't it ? Now, do tell me 
where you are staying. I must come and see you. 
Lots of news, you know.' 

Sara gave the address and politely asked her to 
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call. Miss Baker produced a note-book from the 
depths of a black satin Dorcas bag, and talked the 
whole time she was writing, with hardly a break 
even for breathing. 

* Now, are you engaged to-morrow afternoon ? 
Now, don't say you are,' she continued, * for we're 
giving an "at home" at our club-house, the 
"Lady Literates." Oh, it's quite handy; near 
the Adelphi ; no trouble at all to get there. 
You'll come, won't you ?' 

Not having any particular engagement, we com- 
plied. Indeed, this voluble lady's manner bore 
close kinship to that of a successful commercial 
traveller. She took silence for consent, and whirled 
on to the next point. 

* So glad 1 We shall have plenty of celebrities 
to show you. Oh, crowds of 'em — men and 
women. It's a reception to meet the great French 
actress Dechard. Of course, she's not quite first 
chop — ^there are one or two bigger over in London 
this season — but she's the best we can do in the 
way of a " star," there's such a run on them at 
this height of the season. Well, good-bye, good- 
bye. Don't be late to-morrow ; it's sure to be 
crowded. So lucky I met you. Sorry I must 
hurry.' 
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Thus gabbling, Miss Mabel Baker, having 
crooked an angular elbow and limply waggled 
the fingers of each of us in turn, strode off. She 
was very tall and correspondingly thin, and being 
possessed of a very large foot, this is the only 
term I can apply to her manner of walking. 



CHAPTER XII 

* Fear trouble impending. Must see you. G)ming 
to town. — Austen.' 

So ran the words of a telegram Sara had just 
handed to me to read as we were driving together 
the following afternoon. We were alone, Mrs. 
Fryers having preferred the sofa at home and the 
last novel by * Zella ' to a literary gathering. 

* But you may meet " Zella " in the flesh, you 
know, Mrs. Fryers/ Sara had suggested. * Wouldn't 
you care to tell her how much you like her books .^ 
She would, I am sure, be flattered to hear that, 
except for Whitaker's Almanac and the Blue Book, 
you never read anything else.' 

* Oh no, I think not,' Mrs. Fryers had replied. 
^ I'd rather stay at home than go amongst all those 
clever people. I shouldn't know what they were 
talking about.' 

There was no denying that our chaperon spoke 
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with a certain amount of truth, and we did not 
seek further to persuade her. 

This was really the first quiet moment Sara and 
I had had, for all the morning had been spent in 
rushing about to shops and interviewing dress- 
makers. The spell of heat had been rather sudden, 
necessitating the laying in of light summer clothing 
and millinery. 

'I wonder what's the matter?' I commented, 
returning the pink piece of paper to Sara. 

She pursed up her lips, and con^dered the top 
of her sunshade for a moment. 

* Like Baron Stein in the " Red Lamp," I can 
only ejaculate with you, " I wonder," ' at length 
she replied. 'But we shall know soon enough 
when Mr. Austen turns up. So I think we won't 
go to meet trouble half-way, Kiddie. How did 
you think Charlie was looking last night ?' 

^ Oh, much the same as usual,' I said. ' I 
wonder where he sprang from so suddenly.' 

* He said he'd come to the exhibition with his 
mother and a girl cousin, with whom he told me 
his mother was deadly anxious to make up a 
match for him. So I asked him why he did not 
fall in with his mother's wishes if the girl was 
willing, and what do you think his reply was.^' 
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I signified my inability to guess. 

^ He actually had the impudence to say '^ I'm 
waiting to marry you, of course." * 

^ Ama^ng 1' I cried ' And after his conduct 
at Wilton Hall, too! Sara, do you think he's 
heard?' I continued, a sudden thought flashing 
through my brain. 

^ Heard I' said Sara, imitating the tone of voice 
in which I had spoken. ^ Heard what, child ?' 

* Heard about your money, I mean.' 

Sara stared at me for a few seconds, then gave 
vent to a low whistle and a series of chuckles. 

* Upon my honour, Agnes, it never occurred to 
me. It's not very flattering to my self-love, ^but 
I do believe you're right. I wonder who told 
him, though. Well, Fll have the young man 
on the string yet. He was most particular about 
how soon he might call.' 

* And what was your reply to such an impudent 
proposition ? Not the calling — the other thing,' I 
asked. 

' I laughed at him, of course. Kiddie ; what 
else could one do ? One must not take Charlie 
Graham seriously, any way.' 

* But, Sara, you can't be always laughing. When 
are your serious moments, I'd like to know I' 
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* Never, never, never!' chanted she, leaning 
back luxuriously on the cushions of the carriage. 

^ Sara, it's too bad,' I said protestingly, more 
than half in earnest. ^ Some day someone will 
fall in love with you — I mean really care for you 
desperately, and then you'll have to be serious/ 

* Shall I, indeed?' replied Sara mockingly. 
* Since when have you adopted this clement 
attitude towards the male sex ? You were not 
wont, if I remember rightly, to talk in this 
strain.' 

In a flash it was borne in upon me that what 
she said was true. Until now, while I liked 
individual men whom I knew, man had bulked 
on my horizon rather as a competitor in the 
Battle of Life ; a rival whose better equipment 
had gone far to madden me, and — in moments of 
mental depression — breed envy and uncharitable- 
ness within my soul. Now all was changed I 
But still, I had not confessed even yet to myself 
how far I had fallen from my high estate. I was 
beginning dimly to suspect that I no longer craved 
for success ; that my dear man's love would suffice 
me for exaltation ; that, crowned by his love, I 
would be content to take the lowermost rung of 
the ladder. 
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But, close attached friends as Sara and I were, 
there was still a certain reserve between us — rare, 
perhaps, among girls. As yet I had not spoken 
to her of the subject nearest my heart, fully confi- 
dent that she would hold my silence inviolable. 
So, ignoring the reference to myself, I pressed on 
to what I had had in mind at first. 

* Yes, Sara,' I said ; * I have a presentiment that 
somebody is going to fall in love with you in dead 
earnest, and it will be no trifling matter to him.' 

* Say you so, my infant ? Name, then, this 
lover who is to be ; the intrepid assailant of my 
heart's citadel — for intrepid he must be if he 
would storm its fortifications — whose cause, with 
the impulsiveness of extreme youth, you have 
espoused, even before he has raised his standard. 
Name him, my child.' 

I was not in the mood to be put off by her 
badinage. 

* No " knight in shining armour," but a simple 
English gentleman he. Richard Austen is his 
name/ I answered boldly. 

* Oh ! So this wonderful person stands revealed 
as plain Richard Austen, does he ? Really, Kiddie, 
you are scarcely complimentary to me this after- 
noon. First of all you insinuate that Charlie 

10 
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Graham only contemplates honouring me with 
a proposal of marriage because he has heard that 
I have become a woman of property, and then 
you cap it by this absurd suggestion about Richard 
Austen, a man in my own employ — just a mere 
manager of a factory.' 

* Sara, you're too provoking !' I answered hotly. 
'You know he's not a mere manager. I feel 
quite ashamed of you when you talk so. He 
comes of gentle stock, and is very highly 
educated. In addition, he's most awfully clever 
at science. I hear he's giving every hour he can 
snatch from his duties to chemical research. One 
day he'll make some very great discovery ; then 
he'll be made F.R.S., and he'll go on and on, 
and perhaps end by being raised to the peerage. 
Who knows ? Scientific men of exceptional gifts 
often rise to great eminence.* 

^ Well, well, well !' put in Sara, as, my vehemence 
rather spent, I came to a stop. * I only hope for 
his sake all these wonderful things you are prog- 
nosticating will come to pass. Meanwhile, to 
descend from these airy flights of imagination to 
the level of things as they are, the fact remains 
that he is still plain Richard Austen.' 

There was some quality about her manner of 
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saying this that aroused in me a suspicion that 
Sara had of set purpose spoken thus of Austen. 
Feeling a trifle annoyed with myself that I had 
been so easily fired, I was silent and thought 
over the situation. Why had I told Sara my in- 
ferences respecting Mr. Austen ? It was done 
upon the mere impulse of the moment, although 
for weeks I had been building up my hypotheses 
about him, deducing them from what I had 
observed of him that day at Middleport. Again, 
he was so inseparably associated with George 
Moulton ; his name so constantly cropped up in 
our talks. In all that George related to me of his 
schooldays, of the time of his novitiate to his pro- 
fession, Richard Austen was never absent from the 
picture. 

It was George who had told me of his friend's 
great abilities, of how he feared Richard might 
injure his health in this incessant application to his 
experiments, of how certain he was that before 
many years had elapsed his friend's name would 
be honoured among scientists. And then he had 
spoken of Austen's abiding determination to repay 
by every means in his power his mother's devotion 
to himself ; of the high esteem he had for women ; 
of his sympathy and kindness for children and 
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animals. All these excellent traits — the rich promise 
of his boyhood — were just as striking attributes of 
his character now as then. The trials and dis- 
appointments of his early manhood — and they had 
been many — had not impoverished the nobility of 
his mind. 

^ But he must have some faults,' I had said on 
one occasion when his relation had struck me as 
too highly coloured, savouring somewhat of hero- 
worship. 

* Of course he has/ replied George, laughing. 
* Have I been gassing a bit too much about him ? 
You see, he got me out of an awful scrape some 
time ago, and stuck by me, imperilling himself, 
through thick and thin. I'll never forget that. 
Yes, he's got one very aggravating fault — he's so 
fearfully obstinate. When once he's made up his 
mind to a certain course of action, nothing in 
heaven or earth will drive him from it.' 

* Another case of ** les defauts de ses qualitis," ' 
I had suggested. 

Still, all this scarcely answered my question. Why 
had I spoken to Sara as I had done? I could 
not answer it. Moreover, the only way I could 
account for my assumption about Mr. Austen was 
— woman's instinct. 
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' I think it's about time we made tracks for this 
galaxy of wit and learning now, Kiddie. Will 
you tell the coachman ?' said Sara. 

We had discovered after starting that we had 
some little time to spare, and had told the man 
to drive us round for half an hour. 

* I suppose our friend, Miss Mabel Baker, will 
be in great form this afternoon,' continued Sara, 
withdrawing from an envelope and reading the 
card of invitation we had received by post from 
Miss Baker. *Oh, what a gift of the gab the 
dear creature's got, to be sure !' 

* Wonder ftil, indeed !' I replied. * I dare say she 
must be clever, all the same, to earn a good living 
at journalism, when there's so much keen com- 
petition.' 

^Yes, I should imagine Miss Baker possesses 
in a high degree the particular qualities essential 
to success in the lower walks of journalism — such 
as are absolutely required by the interviewer and 
the society paragraphist. She strikes me as having 
enormous self-confidence, the ability to seize the 
passing opportunity just at the psychological 
moment, and that debased serenity of mind which 
accepts not one but many snubs from the highly 
placed.' 
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* Why^ Sara !' I exclaimed, ' when did you find 
all this out ?' 

^ The very first evening Miss Baker honoured 
me with her acquaintance at Wilton Hall, to be 
sure, Kiddie. There is not a shadow of reserve 
in her composition, and when she found, as she 
very soon did, that I was not to be drawn in any 
way whatsoever, she launched forth about herself — 
the way she worked the oracle with the shops, 
the commissions she got for recommending their 
goods, and the manner in which, by years of ex- 
perience, she had managed to acquire what she 
called journalistic "smartness/' but to which I 
should apply a less creditable name. Altogether 
Miss Baker contrived in about an hour's conver- 
sation to give me a very unfavourable impression 
of that branch of journalism to which she has 
particularly applied herself/ 

* I presume it pays well, though,* I hazarded. 

^ So she said. And from what I could gather it 
seemed that those who follow it should be above 
all of that plastic temper of mind which has no 
opinions whatever, which always shouts with the 
biggest crowd, and habitually affects the sunny side 
of the wall.' 

^ Like the puss cats,' I added laughingly. 
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* Your simile's only partly good, Kiddie. Offend 
a cat, and it will scratch you if it can ; while these 
good folks will turn the other cheek if it's only 
worth their while to do so.' 

* Still, don't forget, Sara, they must live/ 

' " I don't see the necessity," ' quoted Sara, 
smiling, ^ though doubtless they see it with extra- 
ordinary distinctness.' And as the carriage turned 
out of the Strand into the Adelphi, she added : 
* However, here we are, at the very doors of the 
temple of the literary woman of all sorts and con- 
ditions. Let us devoutly pray the Miss Bakers 
may be few and far between.' 



CHAPTER XIII 

Once in the house, the buzzing of many tongues 
smote upon our ears, the noise increasing in dis- 
cordant volume as we ascended the staircase, until 
at the top we might have been in Babel itself. 

At the door of the rooms stood a little, slight 
Jewess with large, lustrous eyes. She appeared to 
be acting as hostess, for she shook hands with us 
mechanically, and motioned us to pass into the 
room. This, from the circumstance that the com- 
pany immediately around us were compressed much 
after the fashion of herrings in a barrel, was almost 
a matter of impossibility, and we had not edged 
ourselves far into the throng when, by a sudden 
counter movement of the surging mass, we became 
penned up against the wall. The forms of two 
* umbrageous ' ladies completely blocked us in, 
and after one or two ineffective struggles for re- 
lease, we gave it up. 

My ears were now becoming a little accustomed 
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to the clamour, and when Sara, with an expression 
of comic resignation on her face, asked me in a 
deep tone of voice if I could hear, I nodded 
affirmatively. 

*Do you see Miss Baker anywhere?' she con- 
tinued. 

I shook my head. 

* How could anybody see anybody else here ?' I 
asked. 

* Well, she's tall enough to be seen and to see 
over the heads of most of these people. We 
must hope she may spy us from afar.' 

* Hope !' I grumbled playfully. * You may, if 
you feel like it, but personally I have a presenti- 
ment that if Providence does not speedily remove 
these corpulent dames from my vicinity I shall 
never be seen or heard of again.' 

Here snatches from the conversation of the 
fleshy ones came to me. 

* Did you know Mrs. Moreton Abrahams was 
going to be hostess to-day ?' asked one. 

*No,' replied her companion; *but it's just like 
her, isn't it? She hasn't been near the club for 
months. Of course to-day, as we're entertaining 
Dechard, there'll be paragraphs about it in the 
papers, and her name '11 be prominent.' 
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^ Ah ! yes, that explains it I think she*s rather 
fought shy of us since she found that, however 
rich she was, she couldn't boss the whole show. 
Her patronizing airs may suit the sycophants, who 
fawn upon her for what's to be got ; who go to 
her house and play fiftieth fiddle on the chance of 
being introduced to a "celebrity," and in return 
write society paragraphs about her charities and 
good works. But I know there's a section of this 
club who simply wouldn't stand it at all, and who 
told her so.' 

^ Yes ; so I heard. But d'you think we're much 
better off now ? It's true we've managed to shake 
off the tyranny of Mrs. Moreton Abrahams and 
her money-bags. But we're fast drifting into 
bondage to that excessively vulgar, pushing woman, 
Mrs. St. Clare Gardner. I can't stand her or her 
books at any price.' 

^ Oh, neither can I ! But, at any rate, although 
her books are common and vapid, she at least 
writes them herself. Now, Mrs. Moreton Abra- 
hams never wrote one line of the book she 
published and got such tremendous kudos for.' 

* What ! Well, you do surprise me ! Are you 
sure of that ?' 

* Certainly I am. I was surprised, too. I had 
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no idea such things were done. But I know the 
girl who did write it. She's awfully clever and 
just as poor. The bait ofFered was a good sum, 
much more than any publisher would have ofFered 
her for a first book. Why, dear me! I don't 
suppose if it had been published under her own 
name anybody would ever have heard of it.' 

A voice saying, * I beg your pardon. Would 
you allow me to pass to my friends ?' interrupted 
these ladies' talk at this point, and I perceived 
Miss Mabel Baker squeezing her sinuous form 
through the narrow channel afforded by the part- 
ing of their bodies. 

* So sorry I haven't been able to find you before,' 
she exclaimed. * Have you been here long? Don't 
you want some tea?' 

Thus Miss Baker, gushing and voluble as ever. 
She shook hands with us in her singularly affected 
and inelegant manner — a proceeding which, in my 
case, had the efifect of raising my hand nearly level 
with the top of my head ; and then, adjuring us 
to * stick close,' she charged the crowd. 

We were, however, not allowed much breathing 
time in the tea-room by this energetic lady, for 
ejaculating, 'Have you finished? Come along 
then. We must get a look at Diehard ; I hear 
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she's just going/ she hustled us out into another 
room. Here, the centre of a group to whom she 
was graceflilly making her adieux in pretty broken 
English, was the French actress. She carried a 
lovely bouquet of roses. She had no beauty ; but 
one could not watch her long without realizing 
that she possessed a far more alluring quality than 
mere beauty — she had charm. The wonderful play 
of her features and laughing eyes ; the rounded 
movements of her arms and expressive gestures ; 
the enticement of her smile — all bespoke the 
finished artist. Her going made a great blank, 
and many people followed hen 

Miss Baker drew us both to a seat near the 
window. 

* That's better, isn't it?' she said. *Now 
D^chard's gone some of the people will clear off, 
and we shall be better able to see those that are 
left. Now, let me see.' 

And her glance went roving round the room. 
It finally alighted on a merry cluster of men and 
women — principally men — who were eating ices 
and making a great amount of unnecessary noise. 

* You see that pretty, dark girl in the centre,' 
continued Miss Baker. * Well, you'd hardly 
believe it, but that was " Harmonetta." ' 
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She paused impressively, and Sara hastily put in 
an astonished * Indeed 1 You don't say so !' 

Of course, neither of us had the remotest con- 
ception who * Harmonetta ' was. 

* Well, it is,' continued Miss Baker. * But, of 
course, now she's Mrs. Walter Burrell. Married 
the son of Sir Edwin Burrell. He was a journalist, 
and one day being rather slack of "copy," he 
thought Harmonetta's adventures as the clair- 
voyante who was the rage of that season might 
turn into something good. He only went twice. 
Now she's his wife, and his family are making 
things a bit unpleasant. I think his ** copy " will 
turn out rather dear in the end. But it's easy to 
see how she roped him in.' 

The girl in question was a dark-skinned, gipsy- 
looking lass ; her black hair was fantastically 
arranged after some freakish whim of the moment ; 
her soft straw hat, in which red was the prevailing 
tone of colour, was bunched up fantastically, and 
formed a soft background to her head ; her arms 
were thrown up and rested on the edge of her 
chair, as, to all appearances engrossed in the con- 
versation of the man sitting opposite her, her dark 
eyes gleamed responsive as he talked. Across the 
surface of their limpid depths flashed swift successive 
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emotions — surprise, merriment, pity, sorrow ; but 
in reality she was stirred by his moving tale about 
as much as the lake is ruffled by a passing breeze 
which skims its shining surface, but goes no deeper. 

I remembered that I had often wished my eyes 
were dark instead of blue. I wished it more than 
ever now. 

*That man on your right is the Irish poet, 
Desmond O'Hara/ Miss Baker was saying. 

It was terrible. We had never even heard his 
name, but we both looked humbly in the direction 
indicated. He was a tall man, whose rather 
uncouth appearance had once or twice caught my 
attention. I had already noticed him leaning, 
half-sitting, against a table, while beside him stood 
a pale-faced girl, with her eyes intent upon the 
floor, upon which she was tracing figures with her 
parasol. . She never seemed to lift them or to 
speak, and from her listless manner one might 
infer that she was not following the drift of what 
he said. 

^ A minor poet, I suppose,' sdd Sara. 

*Oh yes, yes,' replied Miss Baker. *But I 
believe he makes it pay very well. He's got in 
with a very fashionable set of women, and he lets 
his hair grow long and wears those ill-fitting suits 
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by way of eccentricity. You see, his shaggy 
untidy appearance contrasts so forcibly with the 
men they're accustomed to, dnd it all adds to his 
reputation.' 

* But what does he write ?' 

* Oh, charmingly vague, incomprehensible stuff/ 
was the reply, * printed on thick parchment-paper, 
nearly all margin, with an antique cover. You 
should buy a copy. Miss Lea. It would look so 
nice on your table/ 

* I suppose, if I were to purchase copies of all the 
works of the authors present here now, I should 
have quite a library,' said Sara, laughing. 

* Um — ye-— es,' replied Miss Baker. 

She had not the gift of humour. At this 
moment a number of ladies strolled down the 
room toward us. 

* Oh, come here. Miss Humphrey Law/ cried 
Miss Baker ; * I want to introduce you to my 
friends.' 

A tall, graceful, and extremely well-dressed girl 
came up to us, and in another minute we became 
members of the group of which she had been one. 
Miss Humphrey Law chatted away to us very 
graciously at first, but I noticed that her interest 
in us flawed when, by a few artfully-put questions. 
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she had elicited we were not resident in town, and 
that Sara had dubbed us complete ' outsiders ' as 
r^;arded literary and journalistic drdes. While 
Miss Law spoke her gaze was continually travelling 
round the room. She gave me the impression 
that she thought in talldng to us she was wasting 
precious opportunities, and presently she decamped. 

*Why, Kiddie/ suddenly cried Sara, clutching 
my arm, ^do look. I feel sure that must be 
Sophy Parkes.' 

I did look, and was also convinced the girl she 
pointed out was our ex-schoolfellow, but much 
altered. A few passing years had traced deep lines 
upon the face, and changed her from a happy laugh- 
ing girl into an anxious-looking woman. At school 
she had been accounted very original and clever, but 
while she had been a great favourite in our set, 
many disliked and feared her because of her caustic 
tongue. We had heard that she had married very 
soon after leaving school, and, later, that the match 
had turned out unhappily. 

* Of course it's Sophy,' I answered, * I do hope 
she'll recognise us, too. I would like to hear all 
she's been doing. Do you remember what her 
married name is ?' 

Sara shook her head, and at that moment Sophy's 
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glance rested upon us, and she advanced quickly 
towards us. 

'This is a happy chance!' she said, and we 
possessed ourselves of a quiet comer where we 
might chat undisturbed 

Sara told her briefly what we were doing there, 
and then it was Sophy's turn to tell us about 
herself. 

* Oh, that's very quickly told,' she said with a 
harsh little laugh, which grated on me, * Three 
months after I left school I was married — Denton's 
my name now — and before the year was out we 
had separated. It was a desperate love-match— of 
course. I was warned not to marry him, so I've 
nobody to blame but myself. He is exceedingly 
clever when he chooses to work at his profession — 
journalism — but he's so uncertain and unreliable 
that, for all his brilliancy, editors fight rather shy 
of him. He'd stay away for days drinking, and 
leave me with no money in the house. We very 
soon began saying plain truths to one another — I 
never was of the ** suffering angel " tribe, as you 
know — ^and thinldng anything was better than 
leading that sort of life, I left him.' 

We expressed our sympathy as delicately as we 
were able, but what could we say ? 

II 
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* You mustn't think, you girls^ that I am unduly 
frank. At first I did try to keep it to mysdf, but 
I soon found that all knew Tom Denton, and diey 
openly proffered their sympathy, and occasionally 
did not disguise their astonishment at my gulli- 
bility. In the short time we had lived together I 
had managed to gain some insight into journalism, 
and I determined to try and earn my living by it. 
It would have been more than intolerable to me to 
return to my relatives after such a complete fiasco.* 

* And you are doing well, I hope, as a journalist?' 
said Sara. 

* Oh, I manage to exist and pay what I owe,' was 
her reply. ^ But I had an awful tussle for it. It's 
a long story — too long to bore you with now.' 

We were really interested, and b^ged Sophy to 
tell us more. 

* No, no,' she said ; * some other time. This b 
my address ;' and she gave Sara her card. ' I live 
in a doU's-house of a flat with a chum. And if you 
can find your way to the wilds of Fulham, I shall 
be only too pleased to welcome you and pour out 
my tale of woe.' 

We promised we would come as soon as pos^ble, 
and then I said : 

* Well, if you won't talk about yourself, will you 
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do ^* showman " for us and tell us about the folks 
here. I suppose you know them all ?' 

*Um — hardly ; but 1*11 do my best,' she replied. 
And the racy descriptive sketches she rapidly drew 
for us abundantly demonstrated that time had not 
blunted the edge of that gift of sarcastic criticism 
we had noticed in her long ago. 



II 



CHAPTER XIV 

On the contrary, rather was it sharpened till it was 
keen as a razor, and her short biographical 
sketches, rattled off in forcible, pithy language, 
highly diverted us. Sophy Denton was no 
respecter of persons ; the arrows of her wit, swift 
and unerring in their aim, flew pitilessly hither 
and thither, directed at all alike. She possessed 
the faculty of detecting almost at a glance the 
affectations and artificialities of people ; but it 
was matter for regret that her discernment was 
not tempered and softened by sympathy. I could 
only assume that the trials and troubles of her life 
had dried up the fountains of compassion. 

* You know,' she said, * I'm not liked here at 
all. But most of them are deadly civil to me. 
They're a bit afraid of me, I suppose. That's 
Lady Oakham,' she broke off, as many eyes were 
turned upon a woman taking her leave of Mrs. 
Moreton Abrahams with gushing exuberance. 
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* Yes, there she is/ said Sophy ; * we call her 
in our set the ** Oakham Extravaganza " — it's the 
only phrase that describes her. She is extravagant 
in her ideas, her manner, and her talk ; and as for 
her clothes, why, she's the very sublimation of 
fiishion. She might have stood for either of the 
fashion-plates in this month's Princess^ except, 
perhaps, that, try as she may, she cannot quite 
contort her body into the shape of those 
abortions.' 

*Lady Oakham is a member of this club, I 
suppose?' asked Sara. ^ But what does she do in 
the writing way ?' 

Sophy Denton opened her eyes and shrugged 
her shoulders. 

* Hush !* she replied in a stage whisper, holding 
up a warning forefinger. ' That is a question 
never asked here.' And in reply to our looks of 
amazement she added : * It might have its incon- 
veniences, you know. I don't believe that more 
than one-half of the club consists of really working 
women — women who write from necessity, either 
because they must live, or because they are artists 
and must reproduce that which they see and 
observe. The others 1 Well, one occasionally 
writes society paragraphs, another edits a little 
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parish magazine, a third goes abrpad, dishes up a 
bald diary of her doings, and gets it published 
somehow or other. And if you ask me what 
keeps these people playing this very thin comedy, 
my reply is — ^Vanity.' 

* But it does seem curious,* I interposed, * that 
women with good incomes can bother to that 
extent/ 

* Well, you see,* was Sophy's remark, * I suppose 
they think it gives them a sort of locus standi in a 
certain set — in Suburbia, for instance. You*d be 
surprised how many women there are who only 
want to talk about what they do. That is the way 
they work off the modern craze for being some- 
thing or somebody.' 

* They work it off altogether in the talking, I 
imagine,' chimed in Sara, *and there's nothing 
more — nothing done — nofliing !' 

* Exactly,' replied Sophy. * That's just what it 
comes to— nothing.' 

At this moment the pale girl, who had been 
listening to the Irish poet, passed us, whispering 
something in Sophy's ear as she went. 

^ A case in point !' cried Sophy. * That's 
Angela Dudley, a stupid girl — perfectly amiable, 
though. She's just told me what a heavenly 
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afternoon she's spent with Desmond 0*Hara. I 
know she didn't understand what he was speaking 
about, but she's quite pleased with herself all the 
same. She'll be able to talk about meeting him to 
aU her fiiends.' 

We pointed out two more people and asked 
their names. 

'The woman who is leaning her arm on the 
mantelpiece is Miss Sophia Cotton. Ah ! you've 
heard of her, of course? She's the celebrated 
homoeopathic doctor, and runs a magazine for 
babies, which has a large circulation, I understand, 
among people who go in for the reproduction of 
the species. She indoctrinates physical culture, 
and lots of it : no stays, low heels, and so on. 
You know the sort of thing. The woman beside 
her, Mrs. Higgens, also a doctor, but an allopath, 
preaches an entirely contrary doctrine. She makes 
her protest against the too muscular development 
of the twentieth-century girl No athletics, no 
cycling ! In fact, quite a reactionist.' 

As these two women were close together^ they, 
in their own persons, formed a striking contrast. 
Miss Sophia Cotton wore her ludr in front severely 
combed down each side of her face, and at the 
back it was twisted into an inartistic bunch on the 
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nape of her neck. Her merino dress, entirely 
guiltless of fashionable cut, was drawn in at the 
waist, and kept in place by a waistband. Mrs. 
Higgens, on the other hand, wore a beaded, 
clinging garment, and her fair hair, of which she 
had a great deal, was massed high on the top of 
her head, and several Oriental pins of curious 
make were stuck through it. There was a certdn 
suspicion of pose about her attitude and manner 
as, slowly waving a large Bm, she leaned back in 
her chair and thoughtfully contemplated the toe 
of a small embroidered shoe. Anything less like 
my idea of a woman doctor it would be impossible 
to conceive. Miss Humphrey Law approached 
her and sat down beside her. 

* That girl's a caution,' said Sophy. 

* She is very handsome, at any rate,' replied Sanu 

* Yes, I suppose she is,* answered Sophy, ' but 
she is just the Bore of all the Bores. She has one 
topic of conversation — herself, her own family, 
and that particular piece of work she is at the 
moment engaged on. To be sure, we are all 
egotists here, more or less, but Miss Humphrey 
Law easily overtops the lot of us.' 

Sophy's words reminded me of what I myself 
had noticed about the girl. 
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• We all want to talk about ourselves — that's 
understood/ continued Sophy ; * but in most of us 
vanity is at least checked by a sense of the 
ridiculous, or some sort of feeling that it's the 
other fellow's turn sometimes. But we do get 
sport out of Miss Law now and again. The joke 
here is to buttonhole her in a corner on a 
" celebrity " reception day.' 

^ Indeed !' said Sara ; and we both smiled. 

* Yes. On these occasions for her to converse 
with you is an utter loss of time, and while she 
smiles upon you and gives her inane, mirthless 
little laugh, she is inwardly cursing you — you can 
see it in her eye ; and eventually she will flee 
from you, leaving you with an unfinished sentence 
on your lips. The axe-grinding business is all 
right in its way, I dare say, but those who do 
it well practise it as a fine art, veiling their 
methods subtly. The methods of people of 
Miss Law's kidney are altogether too crude — 
they jump out at you, so to speak. Why, the 
merest tyro can read in their feces what they 
are after. Bah ! I may be far too outspoken 
and independent : no doubt I am — I am always 
being told so, anyway — but I'm bothered if I 
think the other extreme pays. It takes a very. 
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very clever woman to be **A11 things to all 



men. 



*Do you know Miss Mabd Baker at all?* I 
asked * It was she who invited us here/ 

^ Ah, indeed/ replied Sophy. * I suppose you 
only know her slightly/ 

We replied that this was so. 

* She's sub-editor of The fForld of Fashim ; it's 
a well-paid post, I hear ; and before that she was 
what we call a free-lance journalist. She's a terror 
as an interviewer. Often, I know, the unfortu- 
nate people have had to grant her an interview as 
the only means of getting rid of her. She doesn't 
care what she makes them say if it only comes out 
good "copy." And when the luckless victims 
write to her to remonstrate, she simply tosses 
their complaints into the waste-paper basket. Not 
so very long ago she wanted to interview a famous 
traveller whose book was on the eve of appearing. 
But he happened to be a retiring chap, and abso- 
lutely refused to see her. Still, for all that, she 
managed an imaginary conversation with him. 
She simply invented it ; that was all. He was 
so mad that he immediately wrote to the papers, 
repudiating the whole business and showing her 
up. D*you think she minded ? Not a bit She 
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wrote Wm ^ letter to say that as he had deprived 
her of the pleasure of interviewing him, she hoped 
that by-and-by she would have the gratification of 
writing his obituary notice.* 

As we were Miss Baker's guests, we felt a 
certain delicacy in listening to this unfavourable 
account of her, and as soon as I could stop the 
torrent of Sophy's talk, I hastily directed her 
attention to somebody else. 

*Oh, that's Estelle! Don't you know her 
articles on dress? Ah! perhaps you don't, but 
she's considered the great authority on it now. 
I have a friend — a man — who knew her before she 
took up this line, and he told me he simply roared 
vnith laughter when she informed him that she 
meant to set up as an expert on dress. He 
swears she knew nothing whatever about it, and 
was, moreover, always very badly dressed herself. 
I suppose judicious advertising and posing did the 
trick, combined with the fact that she is a clever, 
pushing Jewess. Any way, all the foolish women 
who read the fashion-papers more diligently, and 
with far more faith, than they do their Bibles, 
accept her dicta with blind confidence. She now 
has correspondents in all quarters of the globe. 
The result is that her income runs into four 
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figures. I heard a good story about her only 
yesterday. It seems that a lady, a very rich 
woman living in the Midlands, has a wonderful 
collection of old laces and ancient garments with 
interesting histories. She had repeatedly refused 
to give any information about them to a single 
ladies' paper, so, as a last resource, Estelle was 
sent down. When a glowing account of the 
collection and its owner came out in prints a 
friend of hers expressed tremendous astonishment 
" Well, you see, my dear," was the lady's reply, 
^^ Estelle came so very magnificently dressed that 
my servants thought she must be a countess, at 
the least, and showed her in at once." ' 

* But can't you point us out some woman who 
is really celebrated as a writer?' asked Sara despair- 
ingly. * Have you no disciples of George Eliot 
among your members?' 

*Oh, dear me, yes! We have the names of 
quite la few good writers on our roll ; unfortu- 
nately, however, here they never come. We are 
pretty well divided into two camps, the Workers 
and the Dabblers ; while the women who have 
" arrived " hardly come here at all. The Dabblers 
have more money than brains, while, speaking 
broadly, the reverse of that applies to the Workers. 
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I need hardly tell you which make the most show. 
Oh, here's Mrs. Moreton Abrahams coming to be 
introduced to you. Excuse me, I'm going. Now, 
mind you don't fail to come and see me. I shall 
count on hearing from you.' 

With these words she disappeared. 

Miss Baker — for she it was who brought Mrs. 
Moreton Abrahams to us — introduced us to one 
another with characteristic exuberance. Super- 
latives rioted gorgeously in Miss Baker's utter- 
ances ; they flowed from ofF her tongue like a 
cataract from the top of a precipice. Mrs. 
Moreton Abrahams was graciously pleased to be 
very civil, and begged of us to come and visit 
her. Sara replied politely that she feared our 
stay in town was too uncertain to allow us to 
make any positive engagements. However, the 
lady insisted on giving us her card, and intimated 
that we might come to her house on our return. 

*You will, indeed, miss a perfect treat,' inter- 
posed Miss Baker. *Mrs. Moreton Abrahams' 
^^at homes" are absolutely unique. She has 
quite a salon, in fact. Since her amazingly 
clever book, "Fateful Dreams," came out, half 
London has gone mad about it and her.' 

*"The carpenter said nothing but *The 
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butter's spread too thick,' " ' I quoted to myself. 
But seemingly the butter was not at all *too 
thick,' for Mrs. Moreton Abrahams merely smiled 
approvingly, as we took leave of her and Miss 
Baker. 

It was with great sighs of relief that we once 
more found ourselves breathing the outer^sur. 

^ Curious, meeting Sophy like that, wasn't it ?* 
queried Sara. ^I'm glad in one way, sorry in 
another.' 

I asked her reasons. 

^ I'm glad,' she replied, * because I always liked 
Sophy, and perhaps I may be able to brighten her 
life a little. We must think what we can do. 
On the other hand, Tm sorry — in a way — she 
turned the searchlight on to her own profession 
with such terribly illuminative force. I didn't 
bargain for that at all.' 

It was true. We had gone unthinkingly to be 
amused, but the accidental meeting with our old 
friend had compelled us to realize the meaner 
aspects of a noble calling. 

*Poor old Sophy r I murmured. 'I'm afndd 
her unhappy experiences have embittered her a 
good deal. But she's sure to get on sooner or 
later, don't you think ?' 
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^ I don't know, Kiddie/ said Sara meditatively. 
^If ability insured success, she certainly should. 
But the Yankee saying, " You'll catch more flies 
with honey than unth vin^ar," has a world of 
truth in it' 



CHAPTER XV 

Wb were ctrtsivly rather late in returning home, 
but that hardly accounted for the unusual drcum- 
stance of Mrs. Fryer's presence on the balcony 
with Fido. 

* Why, Mrs. Fryers, what's the matter ? Here 
we are safe and sound. Did you imagine we'd 
been torn to pieces in the den of the literary 
lionesses?' queried Sara, as soon as the din occa- 
sioned by Fido's shrill demonstration of welcome 
had subsided. 

* I'm glad enough you're back, for Mr. Austen, 
your manager 's been here, Sara ; and he was quite 
put out, poor man ! at not finding you in.' 

^ Ah ! then youVe had an agreeable afternoon 
entertaining a gentleman. No doubt you made 
it very pleasant for him.' 

* My dear, I certainly did my best to make the 
time pass while he was waiting,' replied the vnidow, 
^ but I don't think he was at all easy in his mind. 
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He asked me several times if I was sure you'd be 
back for dinner, and at last said he couldn't stay 
any longer, but would return at eight. I hope 
there's nothing the matter/ 

*I don't suppose it's anything very serious, 
Mrs. Fryers,' returned Sara, patting her consolingly 
on the back ; but when we had gained our own 
rooms, she gave a great sigh as she tossed her 
pretty picture-hat heedlessly aside. 

* Heigho ! What a world it is, Kiddie ! But a 
short time has passed since I came into my king- 
dom, and yet troubles loom ahead already.' 

* I'm afr^d it rather looks like it,* I replied, 
picking up the hat, and gently shaking out its 
ruffled chiffon and feathers as I replaced it in the 
wardrobe. * But that's no reason why you should 
treat your best clothes so irreverently, miss.' 

Mr. Austen arrived very punctually, and, 
although we had hastened our dinner, we were still 
at dessert when he came. Sara, rather to my sur- 
prise, had dressed herself with peculiar care in full 
evening dress. I had expected her, as she had 
spoken of being weary, to appear in a reposeful 
tea-gown ; but it had been her caprice to wear a 
low-necked bodice of black in which her shoulders 
and arms appeared dazzlingly fair. Sara's head 
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at the back was beautifully shaped and ^endidly 
pcnsed upon her neck ; to dxsj^j these deUcate 
curves she usually combed her hair up fixnn the 
nape, and wore it rather high when in evenii^ 
dress ; round her throat was a necklet of fine and 
delicate workmanship, and very valuaUe. 

Mr. Austen began by apologizing for disturlnng 
us at such an hour. 

' I think it is we who should apologize to you, 
Mr. Austen/ replied Sara most graciously. ' I 
hear from Mrs. Fryers that you called this after- 
noon.' 

^ I did, Miss Lea. It is imperatively necessary 
that I should return to Middlepcrt to-night, to 
be there at the opening of the works to-morrow 
morning.' 

* Tm afraid, then, it must be something serious 
which has brought you so far to see me. What 

is It? 

^ It is just this, Miss Lea : a strike is impend- 
ing at the works. You will remember, I dare say, 
that we spoke of it when you were at Middleport 
Then I more than hoped the thing would blow 
over ; now matters have assumed — witlun the last 
forty-eight hours — a far graver aspect.' 

< But what, then, is the cause of it ? I thought, 
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so far as I could judge from the hasty impression 
I had of the books, that we paid our hands liber- 
ally, and treated them well.' 

* Yes, that is so— certainly/ replied Richard 
Austen. ' But ever since Christmas a depression 
has been grovning in our trade. When Mr. 
Waters first opened the works he needed only a 
few hands, for the business was small But it 
prospered, and he did so well that he was soon 
employing a very large number of people, and 
most of them are still with us. Last year our 
output of dyes was large, and we have a great 
quantity of stock on hand, but the demand re- 
cently has not been at all satisfactory. You will 
not forget that our dyes are of exceptional quality 
— costing a good deal to produce — and, being 
costly, are necessarily only in demand for the 
high-priced fabrics. Seeing how things were 
goings and not anticipating any revival of trade, 
even in the most hopeful view for some months, I 
have been compelled in the interests of you, my 
employer, to lessen the output of material very 
considerably.' 

He paused as if expecting Sara to speak, but 
she remained silent and full of thought 

^To lessen the output materially means, of 
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course, that we require fewer hands. I have dis- 
missed fifty of them, and some of the others are 
put on short time ; while the rest have been in- 
formed they will be paid a halfpenny an hour less 
until times are better.' 

' I am sorry to hear all this/ said Sara, after 
another pause — *very sorry, indeed. And you 
fear further trouble ?* 

^ I do, indeed, unless the people can be pacified 
When I dismissed those hands for whom, strictly 
speaking, we have no work, I cert^nly did not 
anticipate the others would threaten to strike. It 
is very unfortunate, and much to be deplored, but 
what can one do against trade depression ? These 
people share in prosperity ; they get plenty of 
work then, and good wages, but they must take 
their share of hard times.' 

^ Is that your candid opinion ?' asked Sara 
quickly, giving him a penetrating glance. 

' Miss Lea, I am speaking now as your manager, 
and the person appointed and paid by you to safe- 
guard your interests. We are face to face with a 
difficulty which must be met in a practical manner. 
This is not the hour for the theorist or the doc- 
trinaire. Now is the time to act. I have taken 
action, and must go through with it. Do you 
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approve of what I have done? I should like, 
before I return, to have the satisfaction of your 

sanction of my decision, though, of course * 

Again he paused, but this time from embarrass- 
ment. 

* Though, of course,' chimed in Sara, * my sanc- 
tion would make no difference. Isn't that what 
you were going to say?' 

There was such roguery in Sara's manner of 
hurling this impertinence at him that Richard 
Austen's gravity melted for the moment. 

• Far be it from me to disparage the acuteness 
of Miss Lea's discernment,' he said, smiling. 

For once Sara had no retort ready, and for the 
short space of a few seconds these two engaged in 
a silent struggle, each striving for the mastery. 
She had been looking full at him, her beautiful 
brown eyes gleaming with mischievous merriment. 
But as he returned her gaze, I saw a subtle change 
pass over the girl, and her face was stirred by little 
waves of emotion, much as the growing wheat is 
rippled by the passing breezes of smnmer. The 
uplifted head and chin lost their imperious pose ; 
the roguishness died out of the eyes over which the 
lids, first faintly flickering, drooped, veiling their 
expression ; and a delicate flush swept her cheeks. 
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Sara, in this new role of the bashful maiden, was 
more adorable than ever, and Austen, momentarily 
magnetized, continued to gaze at her, heedless of 
me. 

I thought it was time to say something, and 
spoke at random. 

* What would be the effect — to the business— if 
a strike did take place, Mr. Austen ?' I asked. 

* The effect must be bad — strikes never did 
employers any good. It is merely a question of 
the degree of harm done. Some of our most 
skilled hands have been with us from the very 
beginmng. They thoroughly understand our 
work, and our particular way of doing things. 
They would most probably not lack employment, 
but they might have to go far afield to obtain it. 
In any case, they would drift away from us and be 
lost sight of. Then, again, there is the matter of 
the machinery. With us, I am thankful to say, it 
is not such a vital point as in some huge factories 
— in the steel trade, for instance — where it is 
sometimes better to keep the works open, even at a 
very great loss, rather than risk the spoiling of the 
machinery from rust and want of daily care. Still, 
it is a matter for grave consideration. And, lastly, 
if your works are standing idle, custom gets 
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diverted into other channels. That, again, would 
not afFect us so badly as in some other trades. The 
dyes we exclusively make cannot, of course, be 
obtained from any other firm. But we do a great 
deal of other business which is equally well done 
by rival firms — this we should risk losing, and 
trade once lost is not easily regained/ 

* Well, surely all this points out only one course?* 
said Sara, now quite calm and self-possessed. 

* And that course is, in your opinion ' asked 

Austen. 

*To avert a strike at any cost, I imagine,' 
retorted Sara. 

' I cannot quite agree with you. Miss Lea, when 
you say " at any cost," ' replied Austen. * I feel 
convinced that this demand for the reinstatement 
of the men dismissed is merely a try-on. A good 
many of our workers are quiet, law-abiding men, 
who accepted the reduction in wages, when its 
cause was expkuned to them^ with resignation, if 
not with cheerfulness. Unfortunately, it needs 
but a small number of malcontents to make bad 
blood, and although this is too small a matter for 
the interference of a large trade union organization, 
the men are all bound by the esprit de corps of 
their local union.' 
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*Have the hands made any appeal to you?* 
ask^ Sanu 

*Not offidally — no/ replied Austen. *But I 
did hear, from a very reliable source, that they 
were getting up a petition to you. It leaked out 
during your viat to the works that you were the 
lady who owned them now, and seeing that you 
were young — and a woman — I suppose the men 
think that your sympathies can be more easily 
worked upon than mine.* 

' It will be very difficult if they should make an 
appeal directly to me,' said Sara. ' Beyond having 
a great deal of sympathy for people who, through 
no fault of their own, are out of work — you 
mustn't forget I've been a worker myself — I know 
nothing whatever about the matter. I ' 

* Pray do not let it trouble you more than you 
can help,' interrupted Austen. * If they do appeal 
to you, you must shelter yourself behind me.' 

So far as Sara was concerned, he could not have 
chosen a more unlucky phrase. 

* That I should never do, Mr. Austen,' she 
replied proudly, almost angrily. * The works are 
mine : I get the whole advantage from them. I 
cannot contemplate for one moment shifting my 
responsibilities on to anyone else.' 
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There was no resentment in the look Austen cast 
at her when she said this, rather was it grave 
consideration. 

' I must think the matter over/ continued Sara 
more gently. * Meanwhile, did I hear you say 
you were obliged to return to-night ?* 

* Indeed, I must,' replied Austen. * The young 
fellow I have left in charge would be powerless in 
case of any emergency. There is a midnight train, 
fortunately.' 

* You will let me offer you some supper before 
you go, then/ said Sara, motioning me to ring the 
belL 

By mutual consent any ftirther reference to the 
works and the hands was avoided by us all, and for 
quite an hour Mr. Austen remained and talked to 
us, or, rather, I should say, to Sara, who, bent on 
conquest, put forth all her powers of allurement. 
Methought it hardly needed this to complete the 
undoing of Richard Austen. Who could have 
resisted her, as, putting off^ for the nonce her 
wonted jesting humour, she revealed herself in a 
new light, and that one in which her woman's 
instinct unerringly told her she would make the 
most direct appeal to a man of Austen's calibre of 
mind? Even I, her hourly companion, sat 
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amazed, faadnatecL What master - hand had 
swept the harp-strings of her inner nature, 
thrilling them to such instant concord ? To- 
night Sara was tender unto witchery — the 
quintessence of all those attributes which man 
holds dear in woman. 

What wonder that Richard Austen was en- 
slaved? 

After he had, with ill-concealed reluctance, left 
the house, Sara still remained strangely excited, 
and I, lending myself to her mood, sat up and 
talked with her ; and, greatly wcH'ked upon by 
the influences of the preceding hours, I for the 
first time opened my heart to Sara about Geoi^e 
Moulton. 



CHAPTER XVI 

Sara's gay and blithesome manner at the breakfast- 
table ntxt morning betrayed no traces of her 
agitation of the evening before. She confessed, 
however, to not having slept well, a statement 
which the heaviness of her eyes fully sub- 
stantiated. 

Among the pile of letters brought to us was a 
soiled, untidy-looking envelope addressed to Sara. 
When opened, it was found to contain a sheet of 
foolscap, also much soiled and creased. Sara's 
brows contracted as she glanced at the writing, and 
I guessed what it was before she told me. 

* Those people have sent their petition to me, 
Kiddie. Here it is,' she said, handing nie the 
document. 

The petition itself was not so badly written, albeit 
expressed somewhat strangely. Directly beneath 
it came rows of signatures in the most varied styles 
it was possible to conceive. 
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' What answer will you send ?' at length I asked, 
finding Sara made no comment. 

^I cannot send any till I know more of die 
facts,' she replied* 

^ But Mr. Austen put you in possesion of them 
all yesterday, I thought,' ssdd I. 

* Yes, so he did fi-om his own point of view. 
But it was such a one-sided statement. I have 
been turning the thing over in my mind all night. 
I feel I must know more about the whole matter, 
Kiddie,' she continued, rising abruptly from the 
table. 'I feel irresistibly impelled to go to 
Middleport.' 

*But all our engagements?' I feebly remon- 
strated. 

* We must write letters of apology. Men never 
allow engagements to interfere with pressing busi- 
ness claims. Why, then, should I ?' 

* What time to-morrow shall we start ?' I asked, 
seeing that she had made up her mind, and it was 
useless to oppose her. 

* To-morrow ?' she returned. * To-day. We 
must start at once.' 

My thoughts flew at once to George Moulton. 
I had not seen him yesterday, and now I should 
probably not see him for several days. I was dis- 
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appointed — dreadfully disappointed — but Sara 
needed me, and go I must. She partly guessed 
what was passing in my mind. 

* I am sorry to take you away from town/ she 
said, kissing me, * just now, dear — ^very sorry. But 
this is a very critical moment, and I begin to 
realize fully that one cannot shift one's responsi- 
bilities on to the shoulders of others. I foolishly 
imagined when I came into this money that 
— any way, for a time, at least — I was going to 
flutter through life like a butterfly on the wing. 
I felt like a truant boy away from school. But 
it's no use shirking, Kiddie. The schoolmaster 
waits for every one of us, and discipline comes the 
harder the longer it is put off^. So let us write 
letters of explanation, pack our trunks, and be ofl;' 

Notwithstanding all our expedition, it was even- 
ing before we reached Middleport Mrs. Fryers — 
who, Sara thought, would only hamper our move- 
ments — had had to be convinced that nothing very 
untoward had occurred, and persuaded to remain 
in town and await our further plans. We had 
carefully avoided putting up at the hotel whereat 
Charles the ' stage waiter ' presided. By making 
careful inquiry of our fly-man, we were deposited 
at a less pretentious but more comfortable inn. 
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whose situation was also more suitable, as it lay 
at the end of the town which was near the 
works. 

* Are you sending word of your arrival to Mr. 
Austen to-night?* I asked of Sara. *He may have 
wired vou to town by this time, you know.* 

We had changed from our light tweed travelling 
dresses to cool foulards, and, after a meal, were 
sitting in the window of the private sitting-room 
Sara had engaged. It looked out on a very gay 
garden, at the foot of which ran the river. It was 
a peaceful scene upon which the setting sun threw 
its golden light. Along the banks strolled, after 
the day's toil was over, many lads and lasses, and 
here and there a couple of older growth, while at 
intervals were stationed men ground-fishing and 
exhibiting a patience like that shown by a cat at 
a mouse-hole. 

Sara, resting her elbow on the window-sill and 
her head on the palm of her hand, was gazing at 
the prospect with a far-away look in her eyes. 

I repeated my question, and she roused herself. 

* What*s that you say, infant?' she asked. *Oh, 
shall I send to Mr. Austen ? No, I think not. I 
want to make a few inquiries first I have wired 
our address to town with instructions to forward 
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any message immediately. What do you say to 
interrogating the girl who waited on us at dinner? 
What was her name again ?' 

^ Anna, I think she said it was when I asked her/ 
I answered. 

• Well, suppose we ring for something. We*ll 
see if we can get any information out of her. 
These people are generally quite open for a gossip 
with anyone. Of course, there is the possibility 
that she knows nothing about the Waters' Chemical 
Works, but I'll try, any way.* 

When, in answer to our summons, Anna 
appeared, she was asked to bring a lemon-squash 
for each of us, and this ample order — from the 
fact that we had to explain to the girl. what a 
• lemon-squash ' was — led up to the desired con- 
versation. The girl had told us when she brought 
the drinks that she was not the regular servant of 
the inn, but that she was temporarily assisting 
during the illness of the waitress. Sara followed 
up this opening by asking Anna what her usual 
employment was. 

* Oh, mem,' replied the girl, * I'm a fac'try hand. 
I've worked for Thompson's ever since I wixr 
thirteen year old, an' I'll be twenty come next 
Michaelmas.' 
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* And you prefer the freedom of outdoor work 
to domestic service, I suppose/ said Sanu 

Amia grinned, and looked rather sheepish. 

* What sort of a factory is Thompson's ?* con- 
tinued Sara. 

* A cotton-mill, mem. Ours is the oldest and 
biggest in Middleport,* said the girl, with evident 
pride. * Father works there, too; but my Jem 
he left to better 'imself.' 

*Jem is your sweetheart, is he?* asked Sara, 
with a kindly smile, which, with her sympa- 
thetic manner, immediately drew the girl's con- 
fidence. 

* Yes, mem ; weVe walked out together more'n 
two year now. An* my Jem, he wanted us to get 
married. He's a proper sort o' lad, my Jem is. 
But he worn't earnin' enough at Thompson's, an' 
they wouldn't give 'im a rise. So what does he 
do but get took on at Waters's — they chemical 
works down Flood Lane yonder. An' he was 
a-doin' beautiful there — just getten' along fine. 
An* — an' — we was to ha' been married Sunday 
for'night ' 

Anna's voice faltered, and her eyes filled with 
tears, which she wiped away with the corner of 
her apron. 
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Sara waited till the girl had regained a certain 
measure of composure, and thereafter said : 

*What has put your wedding ofF, then? Is 
your sweetheart ill?* 

' Oh no, mem/ replied Anna, shaking her head. 
* Jem never 'ave ailed nuthin* in his life. He's 
been turned off from the works. Not for any fault 
o' his'n, though. He's a first-rate worker, is Jem.' 

*What is the reason, then, of his losing his 
work?' was Sara's next question, as she and I 
exchanged glances. We well knew what Anna's 
answer would be. 

* Why, mem, he aren't the only one ; lots more 
on 'em ha' been turned away, an' others are workin' 
short time. They do say as it 'uU lead to trouble, 
my Jem was a-tellin' me last night.* 

* Trouble ?' queried Sara. * What sort of 
trouble?' 

*Most like a strike, mem. They do say as 
trade's a bit slack everywhere jes' now, an' that 
the hands what's turned away won't likely get 
work agen this side o' Michaelmas.' 

* Do you mean, then, that those who have been 
dismissed will stir up strife among those who are 
still employed, and make them throw up their 
work ?' 

13 
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* That's it, mem. Jem says as some on 'em 's 
threat'nin' the others what's left in, and b^innin' 
to call 'em blackly if they won't go out on strike. 
An' if the Union interferes, there'll be trouble 
sure — ly/ 

^ And what does Jem think about it, Anna ?' 
•Why, Jem don't hold with strikes, not 
altogether. He's a peaceable chap. He says he 
don't see as they're much good — not to us, anyways. 
If the 'ands do get what they've been standin' out 
for in the end, most times the 'ome's been broken 
up and everythin' pawned or sold to buy food ; an' 
all that loss 's got to be made up. An' then to 
'car the little uns cryin' for sommut to eat, an' 
they've got none to give 'em, makes the fathers — 
and mothers, too, sometimes — so despairin' that 
ofttimes they take to the drink, an' it's all up 
wi' em. That's what Jem says.' 

* What is the reason given for the dismissal of 
the hands and the reduction in wages?' asked Sara, 
after a pause. 

*They was all called together, an' then Mr. 

Austen — the manager, mem — he spoke very nice 

to 'em. He told 'em as 'ow trade was temporarily 

[ de-pressed — I think that was the word — an' he'd 

80 much stock as worn't bein' sold. An' he was 
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very sorry indeed, but he was obliged to turn so 
many on 'em ofF. Jem says he's an awfu' good 
chap is Mr. Austen. But that don't make no 
difF'rence now. Soft words don*t put no food 
into yer stomach when ye're 'ungry. Since Mr. 
Waters was took the works belongs to a lady, we 
'ear, an' some of the *ands is fer appealin' to *er. 
They say she's a very rich lady, an', p'raps, being 
a woman, why, she might put up wi' a loss an' 
take the 'ands back agen. But Jem 'imsel' don't 
think much o' that notion.' 

* No ?' asked Sara. * And why not, Anna ?' 

' He says, mem, as trade's trade all the world 
over, an* when it's a matter o' money there aren't 
much to choose atween men an' women. Ye've 
got to be 'ard in trade, by what he can see o't. 
An' he don't think, even if the lady *ud be at the 
loss, as Mr. Austen 'ud let 'er do it.' 

A fmnt, significant smile hovered on Sara's lips 
at this unexpected remark. 

* Well, Anna,' she said, * I'm very sorry to hear 
all this, especially as it has disappointed you of 
getting married. But you must keep a good 
heart. You're both young, and have plenty of 
time before you. You seem to have got a very 
sensible, nice young fellow for your future husband, 

13—2 
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and you must try and have patience till things 
come right ag^n/ 

*Ye8, mem, I know. But it aren't only the 
dis'pointment I don't mind that so much. It's 
the chest o' drawers ' 

* The chest of drawers, Anna 1' cried Sara, 
laugWng, as did I, too. * Whatever do you mean ?* 

* Why, mem, Tm afeerd we'll lose it An* such 
a beautiful un, too. The colour o' mahogany, an' 
with four deep drawers to it Ye see, mem, we've 
been payin' for our furniture for two rooms ever 
so long by instalments, an' all what's necessary 's 
paid for, barrin' the chest. If we can't keep up 
the payments we'll lose it, I'm thinkin'. They're 
very 'ard is the dealers on the poor.' 

* How much do you still owe on the chest, then, 
Anna?' asked Sara. 

^Twelve an' six, mem, beggin' your pardon. 
We've paid a good twenty shillin' on it a'ready.' 

I knew what Sara would do. She took out her 
purse and gave the girl the sum. 

* Well, there's the money, Anna. No, don't 
thank me,' she said, as Anna, at first transfixed 
with astonishment, bashfully tried to express her 
gratitude. *Run away and be as happy as you 
can.' 
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Somehow we did not even smile when Anna 
had left the room. 

* That the ^1 should be more troubled by the 
possible loss of the chest of drawers than by the 
indefinite putting off of her wedding has something 
quite pathetic about it, don't you think, Agnes?* 
asked Sara of me. 

* Yes, indeed,' I replied. * One is always forget- 
ting, till one is brought face to face with it, how 
entirely the practical wants of life outweigh every- 
thing else.' 

Sara was silent for a while. 

^ Curious, isn't it, that we should have stumbled 
first go-ofiF upon someone whose fate is so inti- 
mately associated with this business/ she said at 
last. *I think well start off to-morrow on a 
voyage of discovery. And I'll write to Mr. 
Austen to come here early in the afternoon.' 



CHAPTER XVII 

The town of Middleport could not be said to 
ofFer much of interest to the chance visitor. In 
the Market Square, into which ran the old High 
Street, now no longer the principal thoroughfare, 
but superseded by the wider Regent Street, stood 
the Town Hall and the Municipal Offices, as also 
the Free Library and the Corn Exchange. These 
buildings, all of very modern date, were imposing 
and substantial edifices truly, but not specially 
attractive to the unprofessional eye. 

It must be confessed that until recently archi- 
tecture had been one of those subjects on which I 
was most lamentably ignorant, nor had I any wish 
to amend this, but so ardently did George Moulton 
love his art that he had succeeded in inspiring me 
with a desire to become at least familiar with those 
points in construction which an amateur might 
hope to master. Proud of my lately-acquired 
knowledge, rudimentary though it was, I was 
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discoumng learnedly to Sara about pinnacles and 
transoms, spandrils and traceries, shafts and capi- 
tals, when I became aware that she was hardly 
listening. 

* I can't be sure whether it's sdd its lesson right,* 
she said mockingly when I paused, * for I haven't 
got the book. Don't look so discomfited, child,' 
she continued. ^ I'm afraid just now my mind is 
not attuned to the calm contemplation of cold and 
immovable stones. I somehow feel as if the 
crying needs of living flesh and blood were ap- 
pealing to me with an insistent clamour not to be 
denied.' 

Her words caused me some pangs of self- 
reproach. My mind had been so full of my 
lover — ^the whole atmosphere of the town, his 
birthplace and the home of his boyhood, had been 
so charged with interest for me — ^that momentarily 
I had been completely engrossed, and had entirely 
forgotten the object of our coming out 

^ Vm sorry, Sara,' I said simply, placing my arm 
within hers and drawing her onward. * Where do 
you think we had letter go now?' 

* I really don't ki^ow. Kiddie,' she replied, as we 
walked at random down a street on our left 
* We've been out such a long time and have dis- 
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covered nothing. I don't think we should earn 
our living as private detectives/ 

I stopped a passing stranger and inquired wluther 
this street led, then hastened after Sara. 

^ It takes us to the Arboretum, Sara,' I cried. 
* Why not go there ? That man said it was well 
worth seeing. The place is on a very large scale.* 

* Very well, Kiddie, we will. As well there as 
anywhere else, I suppose.* 

The Arboretum proved to be a park of several 
acres laid out with walks, and planted with a 
valuable collection of shrubs and trees. At its 
gates stood a fine memorial, intimating that it had 
been the gift in perpetuity to the town of John 
Stormont, Esq., M.P. We walked some litde 
distance till we came upon a spot where, shaded 
by overhanging trees, a circular space had been 
hollowed out of the ground and banked up with 
shrubs. In this space were a good many seats, and 
in its midst the water bubbled up from a fountain 
and fell again into its basin with musical splash. 

* Let's sit down here,' said Sara. * There seem 
a great many people of the poorer classes about, 
and we may hear something.' 

We both listened attentively to the conversation 
of those sitting on the same seat as ourselves-^two 
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women, with whom, playing about, were children of 
various ages, but their talk bore no reference to the 
subject in which we were interested. Children's 
complaints and husbands' peccactiUoes were the 
burden of their cry. Presently the perambulator 
was packed with infants as full as it could hold, 
and the matrons went away. 

* We're not in luck's way this morning,' I re- 
marked, after a short interlude which Sara had 
filled up with an examination through her glasses 
of the various people in our immediate vicinity. 

As I spoke, two men of the labouring classes 
shambled up to the seat and sat down beside us. 
They took short black clays out of their pockets, 
and filling them, began to smoke. The smell 
from their filthy pipes, not to speak of that of the 
inferior tobacco used, was nauseating, and I was 
surprised that Sara, who sat nearer them than I, 
and who was usually so readily affected by any 
annoyance of the kind, appeared oblivious of any 
unpleasantness. 

* Sara,' I whispered her, * let's go. This horrid 
tobacco is too dreadful.' 

* Hush !' was her reply. * Do listen to what 
they are saying. I think we shall get something 
from these men.' 
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* Any news this mornin* ?* the elder of the two 
was asking of his companion. 

The other shook his head as he removed his 
pipe from his mouth to spit on the gravel. 

*No/ he growled, in a thick, raucous vmce. 
*She aren't made no »gn« Shouldn't wonder if 
she don't answer at alL' 

^ Ah !' returned the elderly man, whose hair and 
beard were grizzled, and general appearance neater 
and cleaner than the younger man's. ^ We was a 
talkin' about you chaps at Waters's up at our work- 
shop an hour or two agone.' 

< Was ye, though ?' was the answer, and there 
was a hint of sarcasm in the speaker's tone. ^An' 
what may be yer opinion o' the matter ?' 

* Why, we thinks as it aren't no good for all o 
you to be kickin' up a shine. If Waters's can't 
afford ter keep so many 'ands, why, they can't, an' 
that's all about it.' 

* Can't afford be damned ! A likely tale that ! 
Where's all the money we've made for 'em ? It's 
us an' our labour what's made *em rich an' pros- 
p'rous, and d'reckly there's a slack time, we get 
the dirty kick out. Ugh ! We mean to make 
'em pay for 't. If they don't take us back, they 
shan't keep their works open, I'se warrant When 
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their trade's gone, they'll b^n to wish they'd 'a 
acted fair an' square wi' us.' 

* Tall talk, my lad— tall talk ! I've 'eerd all that 
fine soundin' jargon many a time — afore you was 
born, p'raps. When ye're as old as me, ye won't 
b'lieve in it no more nor I do. Them as 's got 
the money 's got the power, an' if ye try fightin' 
'em, y'ere bound to come off bad. I don't say as 
it aren't a good thing to try persuadin' o' 'em, but 
threat'nin's — ^another pair o' shoes ai-to-gether. 
Why, ye see it in Natur' all around ye, every day 
o' yer life. Look at 'em midgets o' fish in that ere 
pond. If so be as a great big fish was to come 
along, wouldn't he swallow 'em up in the twinklin' 
o' an eye ?* 

* 'Tis all ver' fine for ye to be talkin' like a 
book in that gran' feshion, but it don't come anigh 
yer, as I can see,' was the sneering response of the 
young man. * If yer wants to know 'ow the pinchin 
shoe 'urts, ye maun ask them as wears it, I reckon.' 

* 'Aven't ye saved anythin' agen a rainy day, 
mate?' asked the older man. 

*No,' returned the younger man fiercely, *I 
'aven't, an' that's all about it.' 

* Ah r was the meditative reply ; * an' you was 
earnin' good wages, too, wasn't ye?' 
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* Well, I 'avcn't got a penny saved, an' the 
worst o' it is my missus is getten' ver* near *er 
time/ 

* Ah ! that's bad. Fm main sorry to 'ear that,' 
said ' the other more sjrmpathedcally. ' But why, 
in God's name, man, don't yer try an' get some 
little job, anywhere; it don't matter, so long as 
yer gets psad for 't Loafin' aroun' wi' your 'ands 
in yer pockets outside publics and listenin' to that 
rubbishy talk won't do yer a ha'porth o' good.* 

The young man did not reply, but scowled 
more fiercely than before, burying his clun in his 
neckerchief the while. Just then the clock on the 
memorial chimed the three-quarters of the hour, 
and the older man immediately rose, knocked out 
the ashes of his pipe, and shouldered his tool-bag. 

' I maun be goin', mate,' he said ; * it's jes' gone 
a quarter o' one. G>me along o' me. Ye might 
get an odd job this arternoon p'raps. I'll speak 
to our foreman, if ye like.' 

The younger man shook his head gloomily, and 
tipped his hat over his eyes. As soon as his com- 
panion had quite disappeared, he, too, rose and 
slowly walked away, dragging his ill-shod feet on 
the pathway. 

Shortly afterwards we followed in the same 
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direction, and on that portion of the grass where 
the public were allowed, we saw a man lying 
unller the trees, in whom we easily recognised the 
younger of the two men who had been on the same 
seat with us. He was apparently asleep ; his eyes 
were closed, and his arms folded across his breast 
^There's that man/ I said, as we walked on. 
* You may be certain he means to dawdle away the 
whole of the afternoon, and then will go home 
and rail at his unfortunate " missus " if she hasn't 
got something nice for his tea. It reminds me of 
what Miss Aird said at that large meeting at 
Edgeley last year to discuss State restriction of 
women's labour.' 

* Yes ?' queried Sara. * I don't think I went to 
it. But Miss Aird's views are always worth con- 
sideration. She is a great-hearted woman, and is, 
moreover, scientifically trained. What did she 

say?' 

* She commented severely on the selfish conduct 
of the majority of the men of the working-classes 
at times of extensive lock-outs in the North. For 
weeks at a stretch the women had kept the entire 
family, if not in comfort, at least from starvation, 
by their labour ' 

* Of their own hands, do you mean ?' 
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^ Yes. By their labour in the big clothing factories, 
and they had left their homes willingly in their 
thousands to earn bread for their husbands and 
children. But it was ^gnificant that in very few 
cases did it strike the men that while the women 
were doing their part as bread-winners, it was their 
duty to take the women's place in the home as far 
as possible.' 

* Not they !' cried Sara. 

* No, indeed I All day long they were to be 
found standing about the street corners with thdr 
hands in their pockets talking — everlastingly talk- 
ing — and when the poor, tired women came home 
they had to set to work to tidy up and cook with 
the best heart they could muster, or get up, almost 
in the middle of the night, to put things a bit 
straight before leaving in the early morning/ 

* Yes,* replied Sara ; * it seems too abominable, 
and is enough to make women feel extremely 
bitter. I have often thought that the ridiculous 
old-world notion of a hard-and-fast line dividing 
men's work fi-om women's work, which is firmly 
rooted in the minds of all classes, except the very 
highly intelligent, is to a great extent answerable 
for such a state of things.' 

* I dare say that is so,' I agreed. * Theoredcally 
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it is the light work for women and the heavy for 
men.' 

* Ym glad you qualify the statement by the use 
of the word "theoretically," Kiddie, for that's all 
it is. The average woman imagines Providence 
did not intend she should wield a hammer even to 
the extent of driving home the little tin-tack, and 
if the average man were asked to stand all day at 
the tub and wash clothes, he would, I suppose, 
consider himself vastly insulted. Yet can you 
conceive of any ordinary work that calls for 
more endurance than to stand all day washing or 
handling the weighty implements of the ironer ? 
Bah 1 However, Kiddie, we have drifted away 
from the main issue/ 

* You mean the question of what reply you shall 
make to the appeal of the operatives?' 

^ Yes. I must not aUow myself to be influenced 
in my course of action by any considerations with 
respect to the moral deficiencies of these people. 
The vital question is. Is it right, having regard to 
the consequences which will ensue to their families, 
to dismiss these men, merely because there is a 
slacking-ofF of trade, and that retaining them will 
mean monetary loss to myself.^ I am becoming 
convinced that it is I who should bear the loss, not 
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thejr. The capitalist, however small, has money 
to fall back upon, whereas the hands have nothing. 
The loss of thdr weekly wage means to them 
starvation and the ruin of their homes.' 

^ Oh, Sara !' I qaculated, ^ why will you not be 
guided by Mr. Austen's judgment? He must 
know so much more about the whole question 
than you do. Besides, he has given the dismissal.' 

^It will be quite easy for me to reinstate the 
men.' 

^ I don't think Mr. Austen would stand that for 
one moment,' I said hurriedly ; ^ it would put him 
so in the wrong.' 

* Why did he take this very high-handed action 
then without first referring to me?' asked Sara. 
*We were in communication, and I thought I 
knew all that was going on.' 

*Oh, I feel sure he did not tell you simply 
because he wished to save you anxiety. And 
don't forget, Sara, that only a very few weeks ago 
he had some difficulty in getting you to take any 
sort of interest in the works at all. How could 
he tell, not having any knowledge of your character, 
that you would take such a very decided stand ? 
Most women in your position would be absolutely 
guided by their manager.' 
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By this time we had reached the garden of the 
inn^ and, as we slowly passed up the path, Sara 
took off her hat and swung it in her hand. I had 
a sort of feeling that in her present mood any sort 
of opposition would only have the effect of con- 
firming her resolution^ and yet I had felt impelled 
to offer it. 

* Well, my dear Agnes, you may be quite sure 
I haven't the smallest intention of doing what 
most women would do. Sara Lea isn't built on 
those lines. I should have thought you might 
have known that by this time.' 

*But this is such an entirely different thing, 
Sara. You can't pretend to know anything at all 
about it.' 

^I know this much — I mean to do what is 
right, or what I feel to be right.' 

* And if Mr. Austen does not agree ?' 

* He will agree ; he must agree if I wish it,' 
said Sara, with a proud little toss of her head. 

It was evident that she meant to try conclusions 
with Richard Austen for some cause which I was 
not able to fathom. There was a strong spice of 
coquetry in Sara's nature, and it might be she 
wished to see how far she could mould him to her 
will, for I could not accept without some reserva- 
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tion her all^;ed reasons for her decinon. Hitherto 
she had never allowed her heart to run away with 
her head, and the emotional dde of her make-ap 
had been held pretty well in check by sturdy 
common-sense. 

^ But if he doesn't i — ^what then ' I perasted. 

Sara smiled and shrugged her shoulders, but her 
whole attitude betokened absolute confidence that 
her will and pleasure would dominate Richard 
Austen. 

^ I cannot admit such a posability, Kiddie,' she 
retorted, as she ran lightly up the steps humnung 
a little French air. 




CHAPTER XVIII 

Early in the afternoon Mr. Austen called. Sara, 
after having again taken unusual pains with her 
toilette, had been in a rather restless frame of mind 
since luncheon. Dressed in a biscuit-coloured 
muslin gown trimmed with fine old lace, and bows 
and girdle of moss-green ribbon velvet, she alter- 
nated between the sitting-room and the garden, 
never remaning long in either. At last she sub- 
^ded on the sofa mth a newspaper, and I was free 
to get on with my needlework — drawn thread 
lace-work, of which, proud of my skill in it, I 
was very fond, and invariably had some piece in 
hand. 

Mr. Austen expressed a great deal of surprise 
at our advent. 

*Ah! when you know me better, you will 
cease to be surprised at anything I do,' replied 
Sara, leaning back on the sofa and displaying her 
well shaped feet, shod in dainty slippers. ^ I'm 
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privileged to be erratic, and all my friends ' — she 
shot a cajoling look at him from under a pair of 
half^losed lids, and paused ever so slightly — 

< understand that, and ' 

*Of necessity bow themselves to Miss Lea's 
sovereign will, I suppose,' s^d Mr. Austen, smiling. 

* Well, that was hardly what I was going to say,' 
returned Sara, * but 'twill serve.' 

*And what are your ladyship's behests this 
afternoon ?' inquired Austen. 

But Sara avoided the topic which was supreme 
in our thoughts, and persistently talked of other 
things. Remembering what she had said but a 
short while before, I was puzzled, and I fancied 
Mr. Austen was rather puzzled too. He must 
have known that our sudden coming to Middle- 
port had a definite object. But what that object 
was, Sara was in no hurry to disclose. She chattered 
away volubly of anything and everything — our 
journey down, the inn where we were now housed, 
our impressions of Middleport drawn from our 
tour of exploration that morning, and then, by 
some artfully-put questions, she managed to induce 
Austen to talk of himself. 

* I have a little laboratory of my own that I 
have fitted up close to my house, and I often work 
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there in the evenings,' he said, replying to a 
question of hers. 

* In the evenings 1 After youVe been at work 
all day ! Are you not tired ?' 

* Yes, sometimes very tired. But you must 
not forget the existence of that great propeller, 
ambition, which at times drives us along a hard 
and difficult road with irresistible force, giving us 
the courage to attack what seem insuperable diffi- 
culties.' 

For the moment the man had put aside his 
reserve, and spoke out from his heart. The pupils 
of his eyes, which were of a blue gray, with black 
rims to them, dilated and shone, and his voice, 
whose ordinary tone was unusually ftiU and reso- 
nant, took on a yet deeper note. 

Sara — in her favourite attitude — her chin sup- 
ported by her hand, sat perfectly still with her 
gaze fixed upon his face, and breathed a soft, 
anticipative * Yes * when he paused. 

* We chemists^ not to speak of the alchemists of 
old, have always been peculiarly subject to this 
mighty influence, and not without reason. For 
at present the field of chemistry is like unto a 
far-stretching, untravelled land, and the hope of 
making some discovery which has hitherto eluded 
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our competitors is constantly mth us by night 
and by day, but, like a Will-o'-the-wisp, dances 
ever before us, evading our grasp.' 

* What a masterly study of an absorbing passion 
is that drawn by Balzac in "The Alchemist,'" 
observed Sara. 

* Ah ! you have read it,' remarked Austen. 

* Yes, it is truly wonderful. We may congratulate 
ourselves that the modern chemist is on a much 
more practical road than the unlucky alchemist 
He does not seek to attain the impossible at one 
spanless bound, but is more content to creep along 
inch by inch, each milestone, as it is made and 
passed, giving some beneficial knowledge to the 
world, if only of common, everyday things.' 

* Do you never have any accidents?' asked Sara, 
and there was more than a shade of anxiety in her 
tone. * It seems to me I have heard of terrible 
explosions in chemical laboratories.' 

*Oh! I have had one or two very narrow 
shaves,* replied Austen carelessly, * but the old saw, 
** A miss is as good as a mile," is as true of 
chemical experiments as of anything else. But, 
Miss Lea,' he continued, looking at his watch, 

* you have betrayed me into frivolling this after- 
noon. Much as I enjoy chatting with you two 
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ladies ' (the two last words were, in my opinion, 
plainly added as an afterthought), ^I must not 
stay now.' 

He ymted a little, as if expecting Sara to say 
what she had summoned him for, but she, with 
her thoughts plainly occupied otherwise, cUd not 
speak, and then he rose. 

This movement on his part appeared to bring 
Sara's mind back to bu^ness, for she ssud hastily : 

* Pray don't go for a few minutes, Mr. Austen. 
I wish to show you this ;' and, stretching out her 
arm, she took her blotter from a side-table and 
handed Austen the written petition she had 
received from her ' hands.' 

^ It was this appeal having been sent to you, I 
imagine, which prompted your sudden visit here,' 
s^d he, laying aside the paper after having studied 
it carefully. 

' That, and — and other things,' replied Sara, 
smiling roguishly at him. 

* May I be pernutted to ask what the other 
things are?' returned Austen more gravely, yet 
with an air of tender forbearance. 

* Principally because I desired to make personal 
inquiries in Middleport for myself.' 

He bowed lus head slightly, and asked : 
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VAnd have you been successful. Miss Lea?' 

* Not so successful as I could have wished. But 
the two cases, of which I have obtained particulars, 
appear to have been very hard hit by their sudden 
dismissal from the works.' 

* I am afraid that is inevitable, Miss Lea. You 
well know how notoriously improvident these 
people are. You will, I dare say, write a reply 
to this appeal?' he inquired, drawing the paper 
towards him again, and taking a pencil from his 
pocket. ^ Would you like me to make a few 
notes for your guidance ?* 

Sara did not answer at once, and he rapidly 
jotted down some sentences on the paper, which 
he thereafter handed to her. She took it from 
him, but did not even glance at it. 

* I think I would rather see these people and 
give them an answer personally, Mr. Austen,' at 
length she said. 

* Yes ?' he queried. If he was surprised he 
did not allow any trace of it to be seen. * And you 
would like me to arrange this for you?' he 
continued. 

* If you please,' replied Sara ; * you might select 
two or three who could be spokesmen for the 
rest.' 
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' Of course, if this is your wish, Miss Lea, I 
will not seek to dissuade you from it/ s^d 
Austen, after there had been silence in the room 
for a perceptible interval *But have you fully 
reflected upon it ? Have you considered that you 
are appointing yourself rather a difficult task ? I 
must warn you that it will be far from easy to 
refuse the men's demands at a personal interview.' 

Sara had been sitting with her eyes cast down, 
nervously creasing her handkerchief into plaits. 
When Austen put these direct questions to her, 
and obviously waited for a reply, she suddenly 
raised her head and braced her shoulders as though 
to face a coming storm. 

' I am not at all sure that I shall refuse their 
demands,' she sdd at last. 

^ I don't quite understand you, Miss Lee.' 

Sara did not reply to his question, but asked 
him another. 

* What would it cost me to reinstate the dis- 
missed operatives ?' 

Austen made a swift calculation, and threw 
down his pencil. 

* Roughly estimated, about ;£500 a week.' 

* Is that at the reduced scale of wages ?' 

*No! On the reduced scale the loss to you 
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phorically speaking, in purple and fine linen, 
these unfortunate people, to whose labour I am 
indebted for the very bread I eat, should be in 
privation and want, which a certsun measure of 
sacrifice on my part could have averted from 
them/ 

Austen rose from the table, and, pushing back 
his chair, walked to the open window. His 
brows were dark and his eyes troubled. 

•Do help me out with this, Mr. Austen,' 
entreated Sara, when he did not speak, but con- 
tinued to look out on the river. * Please do! 
I've very much set my heart upon it' 

During the last quarter of an hour my work 
had not progressed very materially, although, to 
keep up a pretence of doing something, it is true 
that I occasionally inserted the point of my needle 
and drew out a few threads. Now, however, my 
surprise, which had waxed greater and greater as 
the conversation proceeded, amounted to stupe- 
faction. Could I believe my own ears? Sara, 
as a suppliant, showed a phase of her undreamed 
of by me. Unprecedented ! Inexplicable ! The 
Sara I had known of old, her decision once made, 
would, methought, have declared courteously, but 
fo-mly, her intentions with r^rd to her operatives. 
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and would have met any oppodtion to her views 
with self-willed hauteur. But it was beyond my 
belief that this phenomenal bearing augured at 
bottom any diminution of her will ; rather was it 
indicative of the strength of her intuitive percep- 
tions. She had detected with unerring insight 
the one and only »ide of Richard Austen's nature 
which might be assailable, and, determined to win, 
essayed to carry the assault by stratagem. 

^Miss Lea,' ssud Austen at last, turning from 
the window and fadng her, ^you must know 
there is little I would not do to please you. 
But what you ask me now is impossible — qmte 
impossible.' 

* But why?' persisted Sara almost childishly. *I 
cannot see why.' 

* There are grave reasons, Miss Lea,' returned 
Austen firmly, but gently, * why you should not 
act as your — ^you must pardon me if I use the 
word — emotions are strongly impelling you to do 
— one being that I do not think you have given 
the matter all the consideration its importance 
demands.' 

Mf I make a mistake, why, I'm prepared to 
stand by it. The responsibility rests with me,' 
said Sara. 
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Richard Austen shook his head at this state- 
ment 

'That's where you are in error, Miss Lea. 
If I allowed you to take this course, the re- 
sponsibility would rest with me. I should be 
most severely blamed by the world for not 
guarding your interests more carefiiUy. More- 
ever, it is not unlikely that with passing years 
and ripening judgment you would reproach me, 
too.' 

The contention lasted for some while longer. 
Sara brought forward many irrefutable — at least 
it was clear she thought them so— arguments to 
support her own case, but one by one Austen con- 
futed them all. 

At length, apparently wearied with his firm but 
patient opposition, and no doubt deeply wounded 
in her self-love that she had not succeeded in 
bending him to her will, she suddenly changed 
the venue completely. 

*You will arrange for me to meet these men 
to-morrow, then/ she said coldly and decisively. 
At the same time she rose with an air which 
intimated that the interview must close. 

Austen hesitated perceptibly, then said, adopting 
the same tone as her own : 
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^You are determined upon this coorae, then. 
Miss Lea ?' 

She bowed her head. 

^ At all costs?' he asked. 

^ At all costs,' she repeated after him. 

He shook hands nlently with me and left us. 



CHAPTER XIX 

After Mn Austen had quitted the room, I began 
folding up my work in lofty ^ence. I was indig- 
nantly angry with Sara, but knowing that when 
Austen had failed any remonstrance of mine would 
be useless, I put the strongest restrunt upon my- 
self to bottle up the wrath I felt. And, indeed, 
it was well I did so, for Sara soon showed that her 
humour was in that smouldering condition which 
only needs an inngnificant spark to set it afire; 
while I, however vexed 1 might be at what I con- 
sidered her reckless, strong-headed conduct, was 
too devotedly attached to her, and too conscious 
of all her goodness to me to wish to be impelled 
into a quarrel with her. 

'For goodness' sake, why don't you speak?' 
cried Sara, rising from the sofa and flinging her- 
self with such impetus into a rather groggy arm- 
chair that it gave forth remonstrant squeaks. 

* I've nothing to say,' I replied. 
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^That'safib if arer there was on^' she answered 
irritably. Tve been watching you Sat ever so 
long, pursing up your mouth and contorting 
your fiice till you might well be mistaken fot a 
Burmese idoL If a native had seen you, I'm sure 
he would instantly have grovelled on his stomach 
before you.' 

At another time we should both have laughed 
at Sara's highly-drawn, if unflattering, simile, but 
now it did not rause the ghost of a snule upon our 
faces. 

< On the contrary, it's quite true,' I said. ' We 
are totally at issue on this matter, as you very 
well know, Sanu What, then, is the use of dis- 
cussing it?' 

^Because I want you to see with me,' she 
answered. 

^ I shall never do that,' was my unhe^tating 
reply. 

' Oh, of course, it is easy to know how it is with 
you. Since you and George Moulton have fallen 
in love with each other you are all for the men 
agsunst the women. A man can do no wrong. 
Just because Mr. Austen chooses to hold up his 
finger and thwart me, I am to surrender uncon- 
ditionally, am I ? No doubt you'd like to see me 
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stand with chastened countenance, and, with hands 
crossed over my breast, cry, ** Mea culpa.^* I'll 
see him '—she paused — * at Hanover first' 

* I think you're rather unjust, Sara. I'm really 
taking you into consideration first. You don't 
realize what a lot of trouble you're building up for 
yourself. Do be reasonable, dear/ I urged mis- 
takenly, imagining I detected signs of weakening 
on her part. * Do write a letter this evening to 
Mr. Austen to say you've changed your mind.' 

* Certsunly not,* she cried vehemently. * I'll go 
through with it, whatever it costs me. Richard 
Austen shall soon find out that Sara Lea can be 
just as determined as he. I suppose, forsooth, he 
imagines because I am a woman that I can be 
set aside as of no account. But I'll show him he's 
made a mistake for once in lus life. You'll see. 
It will be a case of " Pull de^l, pull baker." ' 

She rose with a scornful laugh, but as the laugh 
died away I heard a sound in her voice which indi- 
cated that tears were not very far away fi'om 
her eyes. Keeping her face turned aude from me 
as she held the door in her hand, she said : 

^ I've got an outrageous headache, Agnes. I'll 
go and lie down awhile/ 

Sara did not appear any more that evening. She 

15 
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in her room with her door locked, 
to allow me speech with her, although I 
the threshold supplicating, phenacetin in 

r hand, and lavender water in the other. 

I felt dqvessed and solitary after my lonely 
r, and tried to console myself by writing to 
GeoigCy aldiough as yet I did not feel justified 
in mentioning the falling out between Sara and 
Richard Aosten. I hoped very fervendy that it 
would all come right And yet, unless Sara 
dEmbed down within the next twenty-four hours, 
I could see no way out of the tangle. I could very 
well appreciate Austen's position, and had Sara 
not been an interested person she would have been 
the first to appreciate it too. However much he 
cared for Sara (and I was more than ever convinced 
he did care for her) — perhaps, indeed, the more 
tJEufiuenced on that account — how could he allow 
her to commit what he and all other business men 
must conader such a commercial blunder? He 
was in Ae position of adviser to this young 
wvxnan. who was absolutely ignorant of com- 
merce ; and, of course, he would be harshly 
ctnsured by the world if, with his assistance or 
connirance, she made a great monetary loss. 
When I recalled the coquetry of Sara's de- 
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meanour to Richard during the earlier part of the 
interview I was not so certain of what it might 
portend, but as I cogitated and ruminated, the 
whole matter seemed to unravel itself before my 
mind's eye. Sara was not content with the admira- 
tion of Richard Austen — she wished to dominate 
him. She had been playing for high stakes that 
afternoon, and it was rage at her defeat which was 
afflicting her now. I never remembered to have 
seen her so thoroughly upset. Wherefore, I 
deduced the conclusion that Sara's interest in 
Austen went deeper than even she, perhaps, was 
aware. 

There was something, too, in her outburst 
before she had gone to her room which was 
illuminating when one dwelt upon it. After all, 
why should she have been so violent in her denun- 
ciation of the man for opposing her plans? It 
was so utterly unlike Sara. This was an aspect of 
her character which had never been disclosed to 
me, and the more I pondered the afiair, the more 
certiun I became that there was a great deal more 
in it than met the eye. Was she in love with 
Austen ? And was this uncommon demonstration 
on her part the outcome of the disquiet of her 
mind? It was scarcely credible. My thoughts 

15-2 
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sped to my own lovo-, and I delighted my mind 
with fond imaginings of how I, in Sara's place, 
would have acted And then, as it was borne in 
upon me how absolutely the person loving gives 
possession of himself to the person loved, I seemed 
to catch at a clue to Sara's behaviour, to realize 
how a g^l of her strong independence of character 
might feel in Sara's circimistances. I understood, 
then, all at once, how she would defend the 
citadel of her freedom with the whole force of 
which she was possessed, and I little doubted that 
in the struggle she would deal hardly with herself 
and Richard Austen. 

The meeting with the deputation had been 
appointed for noon, and the next day foimd us at 
the works, where Mr. Austen met us. There was 
a shade more reserve in his manner, perhaps, but 
he was considerate as usual, and solicitous in his 
arrangements that Sara should not have much 
trouble in dealing with the deputation. She had 
been markedly cold, well-nigh disdainfU, in her 
manner to him, but he had not affected to notice 
it, which piqued her, I thought. 

* There will be six men who form the deputa- 
tion — ^you will find their names in the order of 
their entrance— on that paper,' he said, handing 
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her a sheet of foolscap, * but I do not think they 
will all speak. Probably one or two will do so, on 
behalf of the rest' Then, when she did not 
speak, he added : * You will prefer that I should 
be absent at your interview with the men. My 
presence would not be desirable, I consider.' 

* As you please, Mr. Austen,' was Sara's reply, 
as she gravely inclined her head. ' You will, I 
dare say, know best.' 

Her words were meek enough, but it would be 
difficult adequately to describe the hauteur with 
which she said them ; pride and wounded vanity 
were, I feared, overmasteringly strong in poor 
dear Sara's soul that morning. 

Upon this Austen withdrew, but not before I 
had espied the &intest flicker of a smile in his eyes 
as they rested upon Sara. 

It was not very long before heavy, shuffling 
footsteps made themselves heard outside the door 
Then a short colloquy ensued, carried on in 
gruff, muffled tones, and finally a sharp rap from 
hardened knuckles came on the panels. Sara was 
seated in state at the head of the narrow table in 
the office, and a space had been cleared for the 
men at the bottom, facing her. In response to 
her * Come in,' which she had to repeat loudly 
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several bmes, the dixir at last opened to idmit 
six men, very much of the same type as those 
whose conversation we had overheard in the 
public gardens on the day preceding. They were 
in their worlcing cloches, but all seemed to have 
made great efforts in the direction of brushing 
their boots and hair, and washing their faces and 
hands. 

Sara, whose nervousness in the interval of wait- 
ing had made itself apparent by her heightened 
colour and the incessant drumming of her fingers 
on the table and the arm of her chair, rose at 
once to the occasion, and became quite at her 
ease. 

' Come in, come in, men,' she called to them 
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it. He was pushed forward from the line by a 
vigorous application of the elbows of his neigh- 
bours, and now stood crimson in the ^e, upon 
which the perspiration stood out in thick beads. 

After clearing his throat twice and making two 
false starts, he gabbled the following address, which 
he had evidently committed to memory with much 
toil, and as though if he paused to take breath 
anywhere en route he might forget the rest : 

'Madam, my lady or mem. As it 'as been 
your kind pleasure to receive us this day, we be 
ver' grateful for that same, an' b^ respeckful to 
assure you that we feel honoured thereby. Madam, 
my lady or mem, we b^ again to repeat what we 
did say in the paper what we sent to you in which 
we arst you to be so good as to take us on again 
in your employ, seein' 'as 'ow we got no other 
means o' substenance, and 'twould likely go ver' 
hard wi' us an' our families. For which reason, 
madam, my lady or mem, we, the assigned, do 
'umbly beg you to grant that same request an' 
oblige your humble petitioners.' 

During the delivery of this oration I happened 
to look at Sara to see how she was taking it, and, 
observing her eyes twinkling with suppressed 
merriment, hastily averted my own. 
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The whole thing was, in very truth, most 
comical. It reminded me instantly of the village 
Sunday-school where I used to be taken in my 
callow youth when on periodic visits to a strait- 
laced aunt. There, just in the same way, the 
youth who was called upon to stand forth and 
deliver a long response in the Catechism would 
gabble it exactly as this man had done, the words, 
from his interpretation of them, conveying no sort 
of meaning to his mind, while the rest of the class 
followed his every word with their lips, ready to 
take up the tale at any point It was the same 
here. While the leader had been holding forth, 
every man had his eyes glued to his fece, his 
mouth framing the words. Once when the orator 
took a long breath, an over-zealous supporter 
prompted him in a loud whisper with the next 
word, and was incontinently withered by the angry 
looks of the remaning four, who had been less 
quick in snatching this opportunity for distinction. 

When the harangue was concluded, Sara read 
over the names of the men, and spoke to them 
each individually. Her manner with them was 
exceedingly good — pleasant and natural, yet 
dignified withal. Although she questioned them 
closely, seeming to weigh within herself the pros 
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and cons of the matter, I had not the slightest 
doubt that her mind had been entirely made up 
before she saw them. 

At last she announced to them her intention of 
reinstating them all. The only condition she 
made was that they must accept the reduced scale 
of pay, and to this they, overjoyed by the un- 
expectedly successful issue of their mission, un- 
hesitatingly agreed. The only dissenting voice 
was that of the over-zealous supporter, a sandy- 
haired, ferret -faced man of the name of Ned 
Walmsley. 

At the suggestion of a reduced scale of pay, 
Walmsley began remonstrating audibly; he was 
determined that his voice should be heard. But 
he was not allowed much tether. In the middle 
of a fine sentence, lifted from some ignorant street 
ranter, about the rich grinding the faces of the poor 
that they might clothe themselves in purple and 
fine raiment, he was firmly suppressed by the man 
standing next him, whose face showed the liveliest 
apprehension lest this ill-advised interruption 
should cause Sara to withdraw her offer. 

^Haud yer foolish talkin', mate," he said to 
Walmsley, lowering his voice, but his admonition 
was, nevertheless, heard all over the room. * Don't 
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ye 'ear the leddy's for taldn' us all on agen ? Ye 
can spit out that stuff o' yours o' Sunday even'in' 
on Bunker's Hill. We ain't got no sort o' use fer 
it jes' now.' 

This sally had the desired effect of putting Ned 
Walmsley to confusion, and the others showed 
their appreciation of it by approving grins. 

The deputation then departed, their faces ex- 
pressive of joyfulness and their movements of 
bashfulness. Several of them as they passed out 
saluted Sara, and attempted to thank her. She 
divined what they would be at, nodded and smiled 
encouragingly, and so dismissed them. 




CHAPTER XX 

Scarcely had the deputation gone, when Mr. 
Austen entered the room, and asked Sara very 
quietly what reply she had given them. 

Sara, still slightly flushed from her interview 
with the men, and with a light of conscious 
triumph shining in her eyes, looked at him 
steadily as she said : 

* I have reinstated them, of course. They 
return to work to-morrow morning.' Then she 
added, with a touch of malice, * You surely didn't 
expect me to alter my mind, did you ?' 

* Then, Miss Lea, you must allow me to tender 
you my resignation,' said Austen, with determina- 
tion, without attempting to answer her question. 

I was appalled at this declaration. I had ex- 
pected trouble to follow in the wake of Sara's 
misguided deed, but nothing quite so bad as this. 
And Sara, I felt certain, was equally surprised. 
But she allowed no sign of what was passing in 
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her mind to escape her, although her exultant 
look slowly died away, and the lines of her mouth 
hardened. 

^ After your action of this morning, I cannot 
possibly retain my position here, nor, of course, 
would you wish me to do so,' continued Austen 
firmly. 

*Vcry well, Mr. Austen/ replied Sara, with 
admirably-assumed carelessness ; ^ as you please. 
But I shall be sorry.' 

She had taken up a pen, and was drawing 
figures at random upon the blotting-paper in front 
of her, so that she did not look at him as she 
spoke these words, which were almost cruel in 
their simulated callousness. This intentional 
wounding of Richard Austen's feelings, as well 
as the injustice of her manner of dealing with him, 
more than ever convinced me that she was in love 
with the man, and took this method of resenting 
his apparent disregard of her wishes — his refusal 
to obey her commands. That Sara should de- 
liberately and of malice aforethought hurt the feel- 
ings of anyone was a thing unknown to me, and 
possessed a grave significance in present circum- 
stances. 

What Austen had expected her to say I know 
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not, but at first he was petrified. Then, as the 
full import of her words smote him, a sudden 
storm of rage swept over him, and until it was 
fiercely repressed and overpast he did not trust 
himself to speak. When he did, however, the 
swollen state of the veins on his temples and fore- 
head and a whiteness about his mouth attested the 
supreme eflTort he put forth for self-control. 

* After our conversation of yesterday, Miss 
Lea, I cannot say that I am altogether unprepared 
for this ; and, in fact, have nearly concluded my 
preparations for departure. I should like, if con- 
venient to you, to hand over the keys and the 
books — everything — this afternoon, if you can 
come here then.' 

* Oh, certainly,' replied Sara. 

* There is also the highly important matter of 
the final mixing of the chemical constituents 
composing the dyes,' continued Austen. * It is 
essential that you should thoroughly understand 
the secret.* 

* True,* answered Sara, with forced sprightliness. 
' I had forgotten that little trifle.' 

' I will show you that, too,' said Austen. * It 
is not a very long process.' 

I was much relieved when Sara rose to go. 
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fat the poatkm had been from the beginning a 
waj strained one, and I, keenly conscious of the 
nfidbf widening breach between these two, had 
been ill at case. 

When the time came for Sara to return to the 
works she seemed sur[xised that I b^ged off 
finom accompanying her. 

^Come alon^ Kiddie; you aren*t going to 
desert your pal, are you?* she asked. 

«WeU, rather not,' I replied, rising from my 
seat. * in go with you as far as the door, if you 
fikc, bat, believe me, you will be best alone this 
afternoon. Besides,* I added hastily, ^ you know 
Mr. Austen would never dream of letting me 
know the secret about the dyes ; it will save a 
great deal of awkwardness if I am not there.' 

Sara did not dispute the point, and allowed me, 
for once, to have my own way. Having left her, 
I went on a semi-shopping, semi-rambling expedi- 
tion. I visited the draper on my own account, 
and the local library on Sara's, and returned home, 
after a walk of several miles, in much better spirits. 
My reasons for not attending Sara had been two- 
fold* Firsdy, I had had a faint, a very faint hope 
that, if they were left to themselves, a better 
understanding, if not a complete reconciliation. 
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would result Secondly, I thought it was at least 
due to Richard Austen that a third person should 
not be present when he delivered up his charge 
to her. 

But Sara, who had got back before me, and was 
already sipping her tea when I came into the 
sitting-room, very quickly dissipated any hopes I 
might have entertained. Yet, at the same time, 
she seemed in high spirits and very excited ; her 

eyes shone, and a red spot burned on either cheek. 

* Come along, old girl,' she cried to me. * I 
was so thirsty after the odours of those nasty old 
dyes that I couldn't possibly wsut for my tea till 
you came. TU have some fresh made for you.' 

I sank into a chsdr beside her, and listened while 
she talked. I had quite made up my mind during 
my walk that I would, as far as possible, refrain 
from giving my opinion of her treatment of 
Austen. It was true that in this particular in- 
stance my sympathies were rather enlisted on the 
side of the enemy, yet she was my friend — the 
friend whom I loved very dearly. And I deter- 
mined to do my utmost to see her through the 
business, and to leave no stone unturned to bring 
about a happy issue. How the latter was to be 
effected I had not the remotest conception ; but 
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tucjE. v^ Cvcor^c — (jCOTBC BiluuilPo, bit uuULubr 
profxttT. Mt nsnt n Im pmiBs was mliovuided, 
and I had ftfritird Atf MV ■■ten Ind «■"— ^ eg 
socfa a pa* tbere would be ao breach of ctm- 
fidcDce ia asking fix- In bd^ and advice. 

* And 90 yT» are goiog to Bm^e tbe conocni 
yourself^' I Bid, after die had Aetdied the after- 
noon's doings. 'What an nadonaking for yoo, 
Saraf 

' Yes, it is rather, isn't it ? But Fve been 
forced ioco it, and can't hdp myself' 

She stopped as if cxpectii^ roe to contradict 
this outrageous mts-statement, bat I pressed my 
lips firmly together and sud nothing, though I 
must confess it cost me an efifbrt to be silent. I 
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it afterwards/ said Sara. * Perhaps we'll be able 
to continue our travels in the autumn, but it will 
all depend on how things turn out at the works. 
Meanwhile, the first business I want you to go 
to-morrow and see about is a furnished house.' 

* Me !' I exclaimed blankly. 

* Yes, " me," ' repeated Sara after me. * I shall 
have to leave a great deal to you, because I shall 
be tied by the leg at the works — at any rate, at 
first. I think you ought to be able to find a 
comfortable little abode for us in a day or two ; 
and then I want you to go to London. You 
won't object to that, will you, Kiddie ?' 

I shook my head and tried to look as though 
London were not the goal of all my hopes, but 
very ineflFectually, I'm afraid. 

* You can stay a day or two, or as long as is 
necessary, but don't leave me too long ** all by my 
little lone," ' said Sara. 

There was a break in her voice as she said this 
which belied the lightness of her words, and I felt 
a rush of pity for her. 

* Why, Sara,' I replied, * I can go up one day 
and come back the next I can do the packing 
and anything else that is required easily in that 
time.' 

16 
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*WelI, well, you'll see. You must be very 
discreet in what you say to Mrs. Fryers about — 
my change of plans. I think we ought to have 
her down here, if she will come, and I have no 
doubt she will, if you work the oracle properly.' 

I promised to use great circumspection in deal- 
ing with Mrs. Fryers, and after a few more details 
of necessary arrangements had been discussed, Sara 
suggested that we should go out agsun. 

^ Oh, Sara,' I exclaimed, * hadn't you better rest ? 
Don't forget the work you have before you to- 
morrow. And you look so tired.' 

And indeed she did. The colour which excite- 
ment had brought into her cheeks had faded away, 
leaving her very pale, and there were shadows 
under her eyes which I did not like to see. 

* Rest ! I can't rest ! I don't want to rest,' 
she added, correcting herself. * 1 have the fever 
of doing on me. Shall we go and hunt up the 
house-agent ? Yes, that's the idea. Come along, 
Kiddie. We must make haste or his office will be 
closed.' 

She hustled me off so quickly that I'd no time 
to look into the mirror, and had to pin my hat on 
as we ran down the stairs. 

The principal house-agent was soon found, and 
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be affirmed that he had upon his list numberless 
eligible residences to be let furnished. But when 
Sara had stated her requirements these eligible 
residences resolved themselves into two. For she 
insisted that the house must be low — not more 
than two stories — that it must contain not less 
than five bedrooms, that the sitting-rooms must 
be fairly large, and that one of them should open 
on to a nice shady garden at the back. Of the 
two the agent had on his books only one was 
in the district suitable for us — that is to say, near 
the Waters' Chemical Works. Its name was 
Briar Lodge. 

Ms it a detached house or not ?' inquired Sara. 

'Detached, madam,* replied the agent. *And 
the garden is well stocked with fruit-trees.* 

I suddenly remembered that one did not live, 
even in the summer-time, wholly in the garden, 
and made inquiries as to the domestic arrange- 
ments. 

* Domestic offices !' said the agent, running 
his finger over his book. *Oh, excellent, ex- 
cellent. Large kitchen, pantry, wine and coal 
cellars ' 

* And the kitchen stove ?' I interrupted. It was 
unusual for me to take an interest in culinary 

16 — 2 
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matten^ but I tdt that one of as must zppear 
practical, else the agent would impose on us. 

He assured usj m, of course, he would, that 
eyerytUng was all that could be desired, and Sara 
asked Um if we could view the house then and 
there. 

* Fm afraid not, madam,' replied he, his look at 
the dock implying his surprise. I dare say the 
good folks of Middleport were not used to such 
hurry. ^ As early as you like to-morrow morning,' 
he went on, * my derk shall meet you down there 
with the key.' 

So it was arranged that we should be at Briar 
Lodge the following morning at 9.15, and he 
bowed us out 

We had not gone many hundred yards along 
the street when our attention was arrested by the 
sight of a huge box, drawn on a sort of trolley by 
two men. The four sides of the box were covered 
with large flaming posters, representing a bridal 
couple at the altar. In the for^round was a 
woman with a distracted countenance adjuring the 
brid^room to look on *That,' which, on closer 
inspection, turned out to be a baby in a bundle on 
the ground. Over all was printed in large letters, 
* Theatre Royal, to-night.' 
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This was just what Sara was seeking — some 
kind of relief from her thoughts — and she instantly 
decided to go. 

* Why, this is the very thing we want, Kiddie. 
A good, blood-curdling melodrama will make us 
laugh consumedly, with the result that we shall 
sleep like tops after it' 

* Why, it starts at 7.30, Sara,' I cried — * in half 
an hour/ 

* Well, no matter, infant. We won't go home. 
We'll try and find a place around here where we 
can get something to eat.' 

The melodrama was amusing enough, albeit a 
little disappointing in mirth-provoking qualities. 
Yet, as it certainly served its purpose in diverting 
Sara, I was glad that we had gone to see it. 

Briar Lodge was not quite such a libel on the 
agent's recommendation as is usual in such cases. 
It was not particularly well furnished, but we 
thought that with a rearrangement of the pieces, 
flowers, and books, and the admission of plenty 
of fresh air, it might be made to do very well. 
The garden, which was at the back of the house, 
was delightful, and on the first-floor a balcony 
was built o\it over it, to which the landing window 
gave access. 
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Presently Sara, declaring she was already late, 
left me to explore the rest of the house, and 
hurried off to the works. The reqxm&bility thus 
thrust upon my devoted head, I looked into every- 
thing most conscientiously, opened every cupboard, 
tried the taps, inquired if the water cistern was 
dean, and at the end I was convinced that I had 
impressed the clerk with my profound knowledge. 
From the balcony I noticed we could see into 
another garden, which adjoined at the bottom that 
of Briar Lodge. A lady, whom in the distance I 
took to be between fcMty and fifty, sat in a scarlet 
cushioned chair knitting and reading ; at her feet 
lay an Irish terrier, while a fine tabby cat paraded 
the lawn. I drew the clerk's attention to the lady. 

* They won't overlook you, madam, for although 
it's true the gardens touch one another the wall 
between them is very high. They're very quiet, 
nice people — a widow lady and her son — been there 
quite a number of years. That's his workshop, 
what he built himself/ continued the young man, 
pointing to a large iron hut which stood on an 
adjacent piece of waste ground. 

A wild idea suddenly flashing through my brain 
that the house facing ours at the back might be 
Richard Austen's, I quickly stepped off the balcony 
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and plied the clerk with questions about the former 
tenants, asking him anything that came first into 
my head. I had so feared he would have told me 
the name of our neighbours. But he had not, and 
I was safe. 

Sara and I met again at luncheon, and she 
decided to take Briar Lodge by the month. The 
owner lived in Middleport, and was glad to accept 
as his tenant the proprietor of Waters* Chemical 
Works. So, with my intervention, and that of the 
agent, the matter was settled that evening, the 
landlord promising to use great diligence and to 
have the whole place swept and garnished, ready 
for our occupation, in a couple of dajrs. 



CHAPTER XXI 

When the noonday train drew iq> at St Pancras 
the following day, George Moulton was there to 
meet me, at which, little hypocrite that I was, I 
expressed unbounded surprise. Yet all the way 
up my thoughts had been centred upon him, Sara's 
afFiurs receding into the background of my mind, 
and after the junction was reached where the 
tickets were collected my heart began to throb 
with anticipation. Do what I would, I could not 
control my agitation, which was partly caused by a 
fear that after all he might not be at hand to greet 
me. Yet how foolish I had been to torture myself 
with doubts! Here he was, grasping my hand 
with his firm clasp, and inquiring with concern 
after my health. 

^ I don't think you're looking nearly so weU as 
when you left town a few days ago,' said George, 
his eyes dwelling solicitously upon my face. 
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We were in a hansom, driving to the lodgings 
where I expected to find Mrs. Fryers. 

* Don't you?' I asked quickly. *Oh, Tm all 
right, I assure you.' 

* Um r replied George, shaking his head 
doubtfully. 

*Well, perhaps I've been a little worried — 
about Sara. I wish to tell you all about it — ^that 
is, when we can get a quiet minute or two.' 

^ Certmnly. Do tell me what your plans are. 
How long do you stay in town ?' 

I told him as concisely as I could that I had 
come to pack up our belongings and induce Mrs. 
Fryers to return with me ; also that Sara had 
taken a furnished house in Middleport. 

^ A furnished house 1' said George amazedly. 
* Why, what's that for ? Does she mean to remain 
there a long time ?' 

^ Yes. Richard Austen has resigned his position 
as her manager, and she intends to take up the 
direction of the works herself.' 

At first the expression on his face was one of 
extreme astonishment, but it quickly changed to 
one of concern. 

^ Dear, dear 1' he said at last. ' I am sorry to 
hear that — ^very sorry indeed.' He pondered for 
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some seconds, and then added, *Tliere*8 been 
some disagreement vnth Miss Lea, has there not ?' 

I nodded. 

'And that's what you wanted to talk to me 
about, is it? Well, let's see what we can artange. 
You say you must return to-morrow night ?* 

^ I'm afraid I must I don't wish to leave Sara 
alone longer than is absolutely necessary.' 

^ Very well, then, that's agreed. Can you get 
through all your packing and business arrange- 
ments by to-night ? If so, we might have the day 
together to-morrow until you are obliged to leave* 
I dare say Miss Lea won't mind your arriving 
rather late in the evening, so long as you do come*' 

It is superfluous to state that I consented with- 
out hesitation, and, indeed, felt riotously happy at 
the prospect of spending so many hours with him. 
We parted at the door of the lodgings, George 
ailing that in view of his expected holiday to- 
morrow he must go back to his oflke to put in 
double work that day. 

Following my usual custom of grappling with 
the worst difficulties first, I b^n by tackling 
Mrs. Fryers. I did not, in relating the matter to 
her, assign any reason for Mr. Austen's redgna- 
tion, but merely informed her that Sara found 
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herself quite unexpectedly obliged to take up the 
management of her own business, and consequently 
forced to reside, for a time at least, in Middleport. 

1 went on to describe as attractively as I could 
the little house Sara had taken, telling her that 
Sara had put aside for her a large comfortable bed- 
room, and trusted she would not mind the change. 
To my astonishment Mrs. Fryers offered no oppo- 
sition, declaring she was already tired of London, 
and would welcome a little variety. She showed 
a readiness in agreeing to depart the following 
evening, and subsequently a briskness in making 
her preparations, entirely unprecedented in my 
experience of her. But if during the day any con- 
jectures as to her motives came into my mind, I 
instantly dismissed them, in order that my thoughts 
might be free to dwell upon one theme, and one 
alone. 

And my heart swelled high at the thought of 
what the morrow might bring forth. 

Between excitement and happiness I did not get 
much sleep that night. The morning found me 
up betimes, and I arrayed myself in a blue Harris 
linen gown, which, after much anxious delibera- 
tion, I had decided to be the most suitable frock I 
had in my wardrobe for a hot day. It had a 
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tucked white front and while snkr ooflar and 
cuffis and altogether, when I had at bat adjvated 
my shady dup-hat to my likings I felt entirdy 
pleased with n^self. Indeed, I oodd acaroely 
believe the radiant maiden reflected in the mirror 
was myself and I laughed joyously at my own 
image. Just as I was starting, a florist's messenger 
left a magnificent bundi of red roses for me, and 
before putting them away from prying eyes I had 
Idssed them with pasnonate ecstisy. Two of the 
most beautiful I fastened in my bdt. 

George was waiting on the stq)s to hand me out 
of the cab when I drove up to Waterloo, where we 
had arranged to meet, and he had a iitde plan 
ready for my approval. It was that we should 
take the train to Richmond, walk or drive in the 
Park, lunch at the Star and Garter, and, if time 
allowed, spend an hour or two on the river. 

*I should have liked to take you to Kew 
Gardens/ he added ; ^ they are lookii^ simply 
splendid now, but unfortunately they don't c^>en 
till one o'clock.' 

^ Never mind,' I replied, ^ Richmond Park 
will be just as nice. I've not been there before, 
either.' 

* How very — nice — you do look this morning I' 
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said George, as, from his comer seat facing me, he 
let his eyes wander all over my face and figure. 

I coloured with pleasure at his approbation of 
me, and bent my head down to the roses at my 
waist 

* I have to thank you for these lovely roses/ 1 
said, * It was good of you * 

* Not at all good of me. It was the purest 
gratification to myself, I assure you.' 

We both looked out of the window silently for 
awhile, and then I plunged into my recital of 
Sara's quarrel with Austen, if it could be called a 
quarrel. The narration took a long time, and we 
had reached Richmond and walked up the hill to 
the Park before I got to the end of my tale. 
George had listened most attentively, putting in 
questions here and there to help me out. 

^Strange, most strange,' he murmured reflec- 
tively. * Miss Lea is wrong— quite wrong. You 
will forgive me for saying so, I hope. Indeed, 
I think all your loyalty to her cannot blind you to 
it. She is, I can well believe, acting from very 
high motives, the generous emotions of a kindly 
heart, but in such a matter as this she ought, most 
emphatically, to have followed the guidance of 
Austen. And yet again, one would incline to 
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bdieve that there is something behind it aU, some 
extnuxdinary misunderstanding * 

He had spdun in jerky sentences^ his brows 
wrinkling, followii^ his tnun of thoi^ht aloud, 
and then, seemingly, some posrible enlightenment 
of the matter struck him, for he swung round in 
his walk and faced me with Im interrogative look. 

But for all the wealth of the Indies I could not 
answer that mute inquiry. With the thought that 
he also had discerned the cause of Sara's head- 
strong oppodtion of Richard Austen, an over- 
powering shyness struck me dumb, and there I 
stood, a foolish, tongue-tied maiden. 

* You are tired,' he s^d, and laying a gentle 
hand upon my arm he drew me to a seat. 

In our ramble we had wandered hr afield, and 
but for the occasional ting, ting of the cycle bells, 
the whirring and puffing of the motors, the sounds 
of which were borne to us upon the breeze, and 
the rumble of the vehicles passing on the distant 
highroad, we might have fancied ourselves two 
solitary people alone with Nature. We were on 
the brow of a high hill, and all around under the 
thickly growing trees, whose leaves were yet in 
their tender infancy, sprang from the tussocky 
turf the tufts of bracken. Everywhere these soft 
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brown clumps were rapidly unclosing their curly 
knobs, and revealing the grace of their fronds ; it 
needed but a little imagination to picture their 
early summer dress of green changed to the match- 
less autumn colouring of gorgeous reds and yellows 
and browns. Rabbits, big and little, busily browsed 
around their roots, and at no great distance stood 
a small herd of deer, the stags rearing their fine 
antlers and scenting the breeze, while their does, 
less apprehensive or secure in the guardianship of 
their males, contentedly cropped the grass. 

I was about to make some observation on the 
beauty of the scene when George Moulton, who 
had been restlessly walking a few steps away from 
me and back again, threw away the cigarette he 
was smoking and came close up behind me, leaning 
his arms upon the back of the seat. 

*You are tired,' he said again, as tenderly as 
a mother might have done. 

I leaned my head back that I might look up at 
him and assure him it was not so, when I was 
quickly imprisoned in his arms, and his words 
came to my ear, low spoken but glowing with 
a man's strong passion. 

* I love youy Agnes ; you know it ; you must 
know it. Do you, sweetheart, love me too ?* 
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I was almost crashed in 1^ fierce embnce, and, 
as his eyes devoured my fiuse, I was fidn to dose 
mine, afirighted by the strange and bming l^|;fac 
in lus. A rush of new and uodefioahie emotiotis 
flooded my whde being, and I wu borne along 
as by a mighty torrent, unrenstii^ duillii^ to 
die command cf awakening pasnon, yet ftarfid of 
its mystery. In all my maiden dreanu and fimdes 
Love had played his part allurii^Iy, supjdiatin^y, 
even jealously, but had been alwiys snli^ect to his 
mistress. I had learned in a flash that the love of 
a strong man for a girl is as like to her innocAit 
fbreshado^ng of it as is wine unto water. 

' Kiss me, darling. Ah I you will. Then I am 
answered, indeed.' 

Indeed he was, for in that first, long kiss I 
surrendet^d into lus keeping what Utde of my 
soul was not his already. 

Then, gathering me closer to him, he l^d my 
head upon his breast, and we communed heart to 
heart, making known our thoughts of one another 
to one another in low cooings and murmurings as 
lovers ever have done and ever will do till Hme's 
hourglass is run out Twas foolish talk, I make 
no doubt, and we a pair of fond and foolish people, 
yet 'tis such foolishness as this which gives to 
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poor human clay all that it knows of highest 
good. 

Let us humbly to our bended knees and bless 
the gods for this gift of love ; make our hearts its 
cherished altar, and with vigilance that shall never 
tire, care that shall never cease, keep alight its 
sacred flame, whose . glowing embers alone shall 
reanimate us with undying fjuth when life's gay 
mom is overpast and the desolating hand of age 
slowly benumbs us with its icy touch. 

A thrush sat high above our heads, hidden from 
our sight by the foliage of the tree, and trilled 
forth his clear and beautiful notes. I cannot 
remember that I consciously listened, yet never 
since that day have I heard the song of the thrush 
without an uplifting of the heart in glad and 
thankful remembrance. 



17 



CHAPTER XXn 

Time sped, swift-winged, and the hour of parting 
drew remorselessly near. But George comforted 
me no less than himself with the assurance that we 
should never be parted for very long at a time. 
He would come down to his home in Middleport 
as often as he could, and no great while would 
pass he said, before his summer holidays would 
be due. 

'Then, little girl, what times we'll have!' he 
said. * We shall see so much of one another that 
I fear you'll begin to know all my faults, and 
regret ' 

I divined what was coming, and covered his 
mouth with my hand, which was straightway 
seized and kissed. 

* Regret 1' I said reproachfully. * Oh, George !' 

* No, sweetheart,' he returned seriously, lifting 
my chin with his forefinger and looking me long 
and earnestly in the eyes. * I pray you may never 
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regret.' And his tone had all the solemnity and 
reverence of a prayer. 

Full thoxigh we were of our own newly-born 
happiness, I did not forget Sara, and there was 
inexpressible comfort in the thought that hence- 
forth I might share without reservation all my 
doubts and difficulties with George. 

^Do you think there is anything we can do,' 
I asked him, 'to bring things right?' 

*rm sure I hope so, Agnes/ was his reply. 
* But we must go very circumspectly to work — 
very warily indeed, or we may do harm rather 
than good. What puzzles me more than enough 
is that from my knowledge — slight though it is — 
of Miss Lea, I should never have expected her to 
go off at a tangent like this. She has invariably 
impressed me as being, for a woman ' 

*Now, George,' I interrupted, with a warning 
shake of my head, *be very extra-careful. Re- 
member I have " views " on that subject.' 

* And so have 1/ 

* Yes, but I must convert you to mine.* 

^On the contrary, it is I who must make a 
convert of you.' 

* Never 1' I declared emphatically. 

* What ? Are we at variance already ?' 

17 — 2 
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*I can't help it, George. You'll never make 
me believe * 

'That woman in the person of Miss Agnes 
Barton is a dear, delightful creature, whose worth 
is " fer above rubies " in the estimation of man, 
otherwise George Moulton,' said he, with a mcny 
twinkle in his eyes. 

* George, what a tease you are !' I said, laughing 
in spite of myself. * I was quite in earnest.' 

* And so am I,' was his reply — * absolutely and 
entirely. My " views " on woman are easily learned, 
for my creed is so short. Dear, there is no other 
woman in the world for me but your own sweet 
self. Don't you know that?' 

George made it utterly impossible for me to 
speak for a while, and so his statement remained 
unchallenged. 

*Well, as I was saying,' resumed he after this 
interval, * Miss Lea always gave me the idea of 
having such a strain of common-sense in her 
make-up. Her inconsequential doings and say- 
ings I have thought to be merely on the surface, 
the outcome in a measure of her high-spirited 
nature. Has she given you no inkling at all of 
what motives are actuating her?' 

*None beyond what I have already told you,' 
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was my reply. * Sara is the last person to speak 
freely of anything about which she feels deeply/ 

*But you have formed some conjecture your- 
self?' 

I hesitated still to tell him, and yet was he not 
now my other self? But I had not yet accus- 
tomed myself to the idea. 

* Don*t hesitate to tell me your thought, sweet- 
heart Out with it. I know you've got some 
idea on the subject,' urged George. 

* Well, I think — nay, I'm almost sure,' I 
answered slowly, *that Sam cares for Richard 
Austen.' 

*You mean,' said George, smiling at my con- 
fusion, * that she is in love with him. Is that it, 
little woman ?' 

I nodded, and he drew my head to his shoulder 
and stroked my hair. 

* I can't say I'm surprised,' he went on. * And I 
think they'd make a splendid couple, if only they 
could get to understand one another. When I saw 
Dick last — the day he came to town to see Miss Lea 
— I certainly thought he was very much taken 
with her. He hardly said anything about her 
himself — that's his reserved way — but, without 
appearing to ask me, he contrived to get from me 
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all I knew of Sanu The whole conversation 
turned on you two girls. Of course, I was 
nothing loath — having a certain faint interest in 
the subject mjrself — but after he had gone, and I 
recalled what he had said, the general tenour of it 
struck me as being very unusual for him.' 

* What does he generally talk about, then ?' I 
asked. 

* Very rarely of women, little one. CWefly of 
his work and my work, very often of books. Or 
we make plans where we shall spend our suncmier 
holiday * 

* Perhaps, then, he won't give his consent to the 
change,' I whispered roguishly. 

* What! Dick!' cried George, laughing. *Well, 
I'm afraid we shan't ask him for it. But, really, 
I'm awfully sorry things should be going this way 
with him. And they're so very difficult to put 
right, because, you see. Miss Lea is a rich woman. 
At present her position is so far above his, and 
he'd never propose to her under those conditions, 
unless ' 

* Yes, unless what ?' I asked eagerly. 

* Unless he makes the long-awaited discovery 
for which he's been trying and experimenting for 
years. By Jove 1' continued George, struck by a 
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sudden thought, clapping the fist of one hand 
into the pahn of the other ; * if that should happen, 
what a mess there'd be !' 

* George, dear, what are you talking about ?' I 
queried, completely puzzled. 

' Did Dick explain to you and Miss Lea how 
expensive the production of her dyes is ?' asked 
George of me. 

I nodded impatiently. 

* Well, Dick has been working for years to dis- 
cover a process for producing them cheaply, and 
the last news I had about the matter was that he 
might achieve it at any moment now.' 

Still, I did not see exactly what George meant. 

* Don't you see that the moment Dick has per- 
fected the process — ^whether it be to-day, to- 
morrow, or whenever it is — he holds Miss Lea in 
the hollow of his hand ?' 

I sat aghast, too much taken aback to speak. 

* He can, if he likes, start a rival factory for 
producing the colours. As I understand it, his 
process will cost something like one-fourth of Miss 
Lea's/ 

* And Sara ?' I asked breathlessly. 

* She would be nowhere — absolutely nowhere. 
Beaten out of the field entirely.' 
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^ Oh, George !' I exclaimed, as tibc foil force of 
the poasibititiesofcatastrophe bunt upon me. *But 
this is dreadful. Would he do it, do you dunk?* 

^ Do it, Agnes? But surely I Just think for a 
moment what it means for a man who has been 
poor and struggling all his life to give up the 
prize when it is actually within his grasp. The 
thing for which he has worked, year in, year out, 
in the face of overwhelnung di£Eculdes and dis- 
appointments I And for what? For a woman 
who has treated him none too weUL Richard 
Austen is as good a chap as can be, but he's quite 
human, like the rest of us. You mustn't expect 
impossibilities from him.' 

I sighed heavily. 

'Still, we mustn't anticipate the worst, little 
one,' said George consolingly. 

' Well, it looks about as bad as bad can be,' I 
answered dolefiilly. 

' Miss Lea has made an enormous strategic 
mistake in her behaviour to Austen, there can be 
no manner of doubt as to that Had they been on 
the ordinary business footing of employer and 
manager, I would not have given much for Miss 
Lea's chances with him. He neither forgives nor 
forgets very readily. But with the suggestion that 
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he may be in Jove with her and she with him, light 
dawns upon the horizon. If they became man and 
wife, then their interests would be identical, and 
it would end the whole embroilment.' 

*Why, so it would,' I replied, more hopeful 
again. 

* Wherefore, as we would like to see these two 
dear friends of ours as happy as ourselves, we 
must do all we can to bring them together. That's 
our plan, isn't it, sweetheart ?' asked George. 

* Yes ; but how?' I said. 

^Ah! that I cannot tell you. I must reflect 
upon it. Perhaps circumstances themselves will 
combine to help us. Miss Lea may — as, indeed, I 
feel sure she will — discover that it is no bed of 
roses for a woman, young and totally inex- 
perienced, to run a business of such magnitude. 
Everyone will try to impose upon her, and her 
own ** hands " will do so most of all.' 

* Oh, George, do you think so ? And after she 
has given up so much for them ?' 

* All the more for that, my little girl,' replied 
George. * Again I must warn you not to expect 
so much of human nature.' 

* But a little common gratitude, George,' I pro- 
tested. 
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^ Matt unaxmiioo tiiii^ in the world. Em 
among high types of men and women it is rather 
anusual to find real, lasting gradtode. And 
opendvcs are not, as a rolei, lugii typei^ Any 
experienced person would ferecast diat tliejr will 
only look — after die first feeling <^ rdief has 
passed ofl^— upon Miss Lea's generosity as weak- 
ness, and impose upon her aooordingly/ 

* That, I'm sure, Sara will not stand fiar one 
moment. She*s fiu- too intelligent to be taken in. 
Fair play all round is her motto.' 

*Then there'll be more trouUe^ and things will 
be worse than they were at first,' said George. 

The litde dme we sdll had together we devoted 
to ourselves, and when we parted George had 
made me promise to write to him every day, and 
had said he would do the same — if only a scrap— 
his dme being so taken up. 

*I shall have to work hard— oh, so hard — ^to 
make a nice home for my litde wife,' he had 
whispered to me almost at the last moment, when 
Mrs. Fryers' attention was devoted to Fido's 
comfort. 

And I had gone off, reluctant, yet divinely 
happy. 

Sara met us at the station, cheery as usual, but 
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looking tired, I thought. She packed Mrs. Fryers, 
Fido, and the luggage into a fiy, and she and I 
elected to walk. 

* Well !' she s^d, as soon as we were out in the 
street. 

'Yes,Msaid. 'What?' 

* Now you little hypocrite, you ! As if I didn't 
know all about it,' said Sara, as I failed signally in 
my assumption of unconsciousness. * You're going 
to tell your old chum, aren't you ?* 

I needed no pressing invitation to talk on the 
subject of George, and very soon I had told her 
of my engagement, and received her loving con- 
gratulations. I also told her he was coming down 
himself in a few days. 

* He wishes to introduce me to his people who 
live here in Middleport ; and, another thing, he is 
very anxious to see his friend Austen.' 

* Austen V cried Sara sharply. * Yes, of course ; 
they are great friends. What did he say with 
regard to Austen's having left the works ?* 

* He was very sorry,* I began lamely. It was a 
difficult theme for me to touch upon with Sara. 
George had told me I was to be absolutely silent 
as to Dick's being on the brink of his great dis- 
covery. It was a secret of great importance, and 
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George ssud his only reason for disclosing it to 
me was that we might work together better for 
the patching up of peace between these two 
people. It would have been almost imposnble 
had I been left in the dark on tlus wdghty point 
But, then, I had not realized how hard the posses- 
sion of this knowledge would make it for me to 
talk with Sara on the works and everythii^ con- 
nected with the subject 

'He's sorry/ said Sara, with a little sigh; 'but 
he blames me — ^that's what you ought to say, isn't 
it, Kiddie, to be strictly truthfiil ? Well, I can't 
expect him to side with me against his friend; 
it's hardly reasonable. And I'll make him very 
welcome when be comes, you may be sure.' 

*How has business been going, Sara?' I 

inquired. 

* Oh, don't let's talk of it now. I feel a little 
bit dispirited to-night about it, but I dare say it's 
because I'm so tired. I have missed you much ; 
I thought the time would never pass. The only 
thing at all amusing happened yesterday.' 

* What was that ?' 

* The coming of Mr. Charles Graham, my dear.' 

* Charlie 1' I ejaculated. * How in the world 
did he find you out down here ?' 
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* Fm sure I don't know. But, you see, he came 
on business, and perhaps he had thought it worth 
while to make inquiries as to my whereabouts.' 

* Business V I exclaimed wonderingly. 

* Yes, most important business — that is, for him- 
self. He was good enough to offer to share my 
income with me. Most kind of him, was it not?* 
asked Sara sarcastically. 

'Oh,' I said» *you mean he proposed to you. 
Well, really ' 

*I thought I'd had enough of Mr. Charlie's 
impudence by this time, and, besides, it's not 
possible for me to bother with- him now, as I used 
to do. I therefore took care to make it plain, even 
to his conceited self, that I had no intention now, 
or in the future, of becoming Mrs. Charles 
Graham.' 

* And how did he t^ke it V 

* He seemed just a little vexed at first, but he 
soon recovered himself. You know his airy style ; 
and he asked that it might make no diflference, 
and he would continue to visit us as before.' 

* And you V 

*I consented. Charlie's very amusing — at 
least, when he's not proposing to one.' 

Several times that evening I tried to get her to 
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tell me haw she managed at the woiics^ and I (M 
not augur well from her silence. True, she was 
tired, but I knew if things had been going qiute 
smoothly she would have been the first to announce 
the fact 

However, on reaching Briar Lodge I was only 
too glad to make the most of all she had done to 
improve the appearance of the house. 

^I haven't had overmuch time,' she said, in 
answer to my praises, ^ for when I got back from 
the works I found several charwomen still here^ 
and they seemed to chase me with brooms and 
pails into every room I tried my hand at' 

* I think you've done wonders, Sara ; I really 
do,' I replied. ^But what a fortune you must 
have spent at the florist's 1' 

* Not so very much, Kiddie,' she said. * Flowers 
are cheap just now, and we do love to have them, 
don't we ?' 

The transformation she had effected was com- 
plete. She had disposed pots of flowers and ferns 
about the hall and sitting-rooms with such a 
prodigal hand that I could scarcely believe it was 
the same prim, rather dingy house we had taken 
only two days before. 



f 



CHAPTER XXIII 

For some little time our days passed pretty quietly 
and regularly at Briar Lodge. I was thrown a 
good deal on my own society during most of the 
day, but as I was full of happy thoughts I did not 
complain, Mrs. Fryers and Fido spent most of 
their days eating and sleeping. Sara would never 
be persuaded to relax her efforts, and, except for a 
hasty luncheon at home, was at the works till six 
o'clock every evening. 

The very first day of our installation the elderly 
woman, who had consented for a very large wage 
and a yet larger ration of beer to * oblige * until 
such time as we could obtain suitable servants, had 
confirmed my suspicions as to the proximity of 
Richard Austen. I had been assisting her to make 
the beds, and had not therefore been able to escape 
from the full and particular tales she related of our 
neighbours. 

* The Lord only knows,' said the dame, referring 
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to Austen, 'what he does in that there shed of lua^ 
what he calk a hbrateiy. Woiidn' there o' iu^t% 
when all decent fUk is in didr beds^ don't seem 
respectable like ! I shouldn't wonder but what hell 
blow us all up one o' these fine ni^ta. I 'ear it's 
very dangerous tamp'rin' with they chemicals.' 

To my surprise; when I repeated this conversa- 
tion to Sara, she expressed no feeling of astomsh- 
ment or annoyance at the curious coinddence of 
our ha^ng taken a house so close to the Austens. 
From which I concluded that the young lady had 
been aware of it already. 

George had been down on two occaaons, and 
the introduction to his people, which I somewhat 
dreaded, had gone off quite pleasandy. Neverthe- 
less, my future mother-in-law did not attempt to 
conceal from me that she thought I ought to be 
very grateful to Providence for having assigned to 
me such a husband as her son. She evidently did 
not consider me half good enough for him, and I 
came away from the interview much humbled and 
abased. 

George had disturbed me greatly by telling me 
he saw a marked change in Sara. I had seen it, 
too, but had tried to convince myself that I was 
over-anxious about her. 
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* I have spoken to her of it as often as I could,' 
I had told him, ' and begged her to take a tonic, or 
to see a doctor, or do something. But she gets 
quite cross with me, and I have had to drop the 
matter. She says it is merely the work or the heat.' 

* But she was always quite strong, was she not ?' 
George had asked me. 

This was quite true. I had never remembered 
her to have ailed before. Constitutionally she was 
much stronger than I. 

* What I miss in her,* George had continued, * is 
the rollicking spirits she used to have. Perhaps 
you, being with her so much, would not notice that 
as I do. The unaccustomed fatigue of going to 
the works would try her, no doubt. But there 
is more than that, I feel sure. She gives me the 
idea of having something weighit^ on her mind.' 

•Quite probably you are right, George,* I had 
answered with a sigh. ^But what can we do.? 
Have you been able to do anything with Mr. 
Austen ?' 

•No,' answered he, shaking his head sadly. 
^I've tried times out of number to lead up to 
the subject of Miss Lea, but I can get nothing 
out of him. He'll listen by the hour if I talk of 
her, but curls up directly I try to sound him. 

18 
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Undoubtedly he thinks that she has treated him 
very badly.' 

'And the process?' 

'He assures me that any day I may receive a 
telegram from him to say he's " arrived." ' 

And every colloquy on the absorbing but 
baffling topic of Dick and Sara ended as unsatis- 
lactdriljr. 

So time went on, and, instead of things im- 
proving, they really worsened. Sara, who had 
always made me the confidante of her every 
thought, now began to withdraw into herself 
entirely, and this I took to be a very bad sign. 
She seemed to alternate between fits of false gaiety 
and absolute depression. Even unobservant Mrs. 
Fryers noticed something was wrongs and b^^cd 
her to take a rest. Long letters began to come 
from her lawyers ; I knew them from their 
appearance and inscriptions, but Sara never 
divulged their contents to me, nor consulted with 
me about them. 

When I reflected upon the great change but 
a few short months had wrought in my relations 
vdth Sara, I felt grieved beyond expres^on. 

One night — it was September, and the fiitl moon 
hung low and red on the horizon — I felt suddenly 
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impelled to do something to break down the wall 
of reserve Sara had built around herself. 

I had not been able to sleep, and I sprang out of 
bed and went to the wide-opened window. There, 
sure enough, was the light burning in Austen's 
shed, and ever and anon, as he moved about, it 
would throw his shadow on the grass. Sara's 
room had the same outlook as mine, though 
divided from it by the width of a large passage. 
On several occasions I had more than suspected 
that she was »tting at her window watching, and 
probably fretting, when she thought the lateness of 
the hour insured absolute privacy and freedom. 
But to-night I wanted to be sure, and I leaned 
over the sill stealthily as far as I dared. Yes, I 
was not mistaken : I could see the pink sleeve of 
her dressing-gown quite distinctly. 

And what was that sound coming to me on 
the still idr ? It was — yes, it must be — a muffled 
sob. I listened again. There was no mistaking it 
this time. I was utterly dismayed. Sara crying ! 
Without a moment's hesitation I stepped as quietly 
as I could across the landing to her door. I had no 
plan formulated. I acted solely on impulse, but I 
was determined to come at her, to offer her all the 
love and sympathy I felt for her, and perhaps to 

18—2 
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draw from her some confession of what was 
troubling her so sorely. 

I did not knock, but turned the handle of the 
door quickly. To my relief it opened ; it was 
unlocked. 

' Kiddie ! Kiddie !' cried Sara. ' Is anything the 
matter, dear? Have you got the toothache 
again ?' 

' No, dear,' I replied, kneeling beside her and 
leaning my arms on her lap — ' no ; but I could 
not sleep, and somehow or other I guessed you 
were awake, too, Sara, I want to talk to you,' 

Sara, as I knew she would, had instantly re- 
gained her self-command, and, beyond a slight 
quivering of her voice, there was no trace of her 
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confidence from me when I might be some little 
use to you in return for all you've done for me. 
I am not allowed to do even that little.' 

'Dear little Kiddie!' said Sara softly, bending 
down and imprinting a kiss on my forehead. 
^ Yes, it's true I'm very much troubled. But you 
know my way. I always want to worry through 
things, if I can, without bothering others.' 

^ Yes ; but it does bother other people who love 
you, to see you worried, Sara ; and they've just got 
to hear about it — they must hear about it First 
of all, I want to know what those dreadful-looking 
letters that come from Mr. Crompton contain.' 

* Practically, they tell me I am an ass.' 

^ Sara, what do you mean ?' 

^ This. From the very first Mr. Crompton has 
been dead against my action with regard to the 
workpeople. He said I couldn't carry on the 
business myself; that it would be too much for me, 
mentally and physically ; that I was absolutely and 
entirely wrong in reinstating the men, and so on, 
and so on, all of which I should find out for my- 
self before a great while. That was what he kept 
on writing to me ; but I paid no attention to him. 
Now it has come to this : I want money, and I 
must have it' 
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I started 

'Oh, don't be alarmed There's still plenty of 
capital, but the trouble is to get at it. For many 
weeks past I have been runmng the works at a 
great loss, and have had to take all the ready cash 
I could lay my hands on to pay the wages-lnll 
every week. Now I have come to an end of it, 
and have had to apply to Mr. Qt>mpton to get 
me more funds. He writes this monung that 
my securities are of such a nature as not to be 
realizable at a moment's notice except at a ruinous 
loss, and that if he has to raise money for me by 
means of a loan on these securities it will be at an 
extortionate rate of interest.' 

* That's all very bad, Sara,' I murmured. 

* He says he feels so strongly in the matter that 
he will not stir a hand till he has seen me. He 
is coming down to-morrow to try and persuade 
me ' 

She broke off as though she could not trust 
herself to speak. 

* Yes, Sara,' I asked quietly ; * persuade you as 
to what ?' 

* Persuade me to beg Mr. Austen to come back.' 

* Well, Sara, is that so very dreadful after all ? 
I know it's hateful having to acknowledge one's 
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self in the wrong ; but it has to be done some- 
times/ 

* Kiddie, that's not the worst. I might, a little 
time back, have grovelled, perhaps, and abased 
myself in the dust Other people, far above me, 
have done it, bitter as it is. . . .' She broke off 
with a sort of constrdned sob, and I felt her hands 
clench themselves together. * But now it's im- 
possible,' she went on — * quite impossible for me 
to ask him to return/ 

* Impossible ! Why ?' I ejaculated, full of 
wonder. 

* Because I have heard a rumour that Mr. 
Austen has discovered, or is on the brink of 
doing so, the cheaper process of producing the 
dyes. I at once wrote off to Crompton and Fox, 
and they replied that it is undoubtedly true, and 
that this was one of their reasons for continually 
urging me to approach Mr. Austen. Did you 
know anything of this, Agnes?' 

Questioned thus by Sara, I was obliged to con- 
fess that George knew about it too, and that it 
was this which made us both so anxious at Sara's 
estrangement from Austen. 

*Well, then, if you know this, Agnes, why I 
am entirely precluded from making any sort of 
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advance to Mr. Austen requkes no 
What would he think — ^what could he? ¥Fhat 
but that I was seeking to ^ Ub hanib for m j 
own advantage — trying to steal fiom Mm Ae 
fruits of his labour and his brains, the reward for 
which he has wrestled through long nights of tcnl 
and disappointment' She was silent for a space. 
*Look, Kiddie!' she cried, pointing to the shed 
where the light burned * There he is— -still Work* 
ing.' Her voice was hoarse with feeling, and her 
breath came quickly. *No^ no!' she eicdaimed, 
with a sob ; * I cannot, will not do it ! I'd 
rather be ruined altogether !' And here she rose 
from her seat, and, grasping the arms of the chair, 
threw back her head proudly. * I am not helpless. 
After all, if the worst comes to the worst, I can 
go back to the old teaching life. No, Agnes, no! 
Mr. Austen — that I cannot do. It would show 
fear — abject fear. Agnes — I — I ' And with 
one low moaning cry, which cut me to the heart, 
she fell back in the chair and broke down utterly. 
The ^ght of a strong, self-contained nature 
abandoning itself unrestrainedly to grief is a very 
painful thing to witness. I judged it best to be 
silent until the violence of her passion had spent 
itself somewhat ; but it was so long before the 
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storm of sobs, which seemed to tear and rend her 
asunder as they found outlet, abated that I became 
thoroughly frightened. To my relief, it ceased 
almost as suddenly as it had burst forth, and, save 
for fits of shivering, which gradually became less 
frequent, she quieted down, 

* Sara, darling,' I whispered, standing beside her 
so that I might draw her into my arms, * I'm so 
sorry.* 

She did not speak, but nestled close to me, 
pres^ng my hand gratefully. Now, I thought, 
was the time to make my coup. I must risk it 
for the girl's own sake. 

* Sara,' I said, * I think I guess your secret by 
the light of my own story. You love Richard 
Austen. Am I not right, dear?' 

At my words a sort of mental and physical 
stiffening appeared to pass over her. I could feel 
her body become more rigid as it lay against mine. 
She half tried to withdraw herself from my grasp, 
but I held her fast. Then, finding her strength 
quite unable to respond to the call made upon 
it by her mind, she made no further effort, but 
capitulated. 

* Oh, Agnes !' she murmured brokenly. * How 
did you guess ?' 
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* Not very ea^y, dear. You've done all you 
can to hide it You've treated him rather as an 
enemy than as a lover.' 

* I know, I know, Agnes I And that's what 
made me so unhappy lately! I've been well 
punished for my pride. I liked him from the 
very first — the more, perhaps, because he was so 
unlike most other men I had known, and did not 
worship at my shrine. And yet that annoyed me, 
too, and all the while I was thinking — thinking 
how I could make him care for me so that he 
would be my willing slave. And then came the 
threatened strike. I thought he had not deferred 
enough to me. I was wounded about that, and, 
besides, I wanted to show him that I had as much 

will as he, and — and — and Well, I suppose 

my motives were not all bad. I was very sorry 
for the workpeople, and — and — it was all so 
mixed up together, and — and — I've had a very 
bad time, that's all I know,' she concluded with a 
choke. 

* Poor Sara !' I murmured, stroking her hair. 

I was so glad and thankful she had spoken. I 
knew well how it would ease her heart of its heavy 
load. 

* Yes, Kiddie ; and the worst of it is I have no 
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one to blame for it but myself. It's all my own 
fault.' 

I could scarcely controvert this statement — ^its 
truth was too self-evident — but I administered 
what consolation I could. 

^ It will all come right, Sara, sooner or later. I 
feel it.' 

* How can it? He will never forgive me.' 

I smiled to myself in the darkness. After all, 
Sara was just the same as other women. The im- 
portant fact of the possible ruin of her business 
weighed light as a grain of sand when compared 
with the question of whether Richard Austen loved 
her or not. 

To be loved by the man she loves is the Alpha 
and Omega of life to a woman. Nature has made 
her thus, for some inscrutable reason of her own. 

* You think not, Sara ? Yet I believe he cares 
for you.' 

Long and earnestly did we discuss the subject 
in all its bearings, and the first light of dawn was 
outlining faintly and wdrdly the objects around us 
before I left her — asleep, sleeping as a child com- 
forted after its sorrow. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

When Sara greeted me in tlifet>ld open-hearted way 
a few hours later and kissed me afltctionatdy, I felt 
as if a great weight had been lifted off me. The 
poor girl bore unnustakaUe traces of the tempest 
through which she had passed the preceding night 
in the languor of her movements and the dark 
shadows under her eyes. She was like a beautiful 
rose with petals beaten down and colour paled 
after a heavy rainstorm. Yet with all this, she 
was more like her old self than I had seen her for 
many a long day. 

* Will you come down to the works this after- 
noon, Kiddie ?' she asked me. 

V Certainly, Sara,' I replied. 

* I should very much wish you, if you don't 
mind, to be present at my interview with Mr. 
Crompton. It will not, I fear, be a very pleasant 
one, and I should feel a great support in having 
you there.* 
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* Don't anticipTate that it's going to be so bad, 
Sara. Surely, he has said the worst he can say in 
his letters/ 

* I suppose so, dear/ she answered, sighing ; 
* but it will be very galling for me, nevertheless. 
I shall have to own myself beaten/ 

Poor child! My heart ached for her. I had 
not known Sara all these years without being able 
to realize how intensely her proud spirit writhed 
under the humiliation of defeat. 

At luncheon she asked where Mrs. Fryers was. 

*I saw her at noon for a minute or two, and 
she told me she was going to lunch and drive with 
friends to-day,' was my reply. 

^ Indeed,* said Sara. ^ I wonder she has not 
said anything to us about having friends in 
Middleport. She is usually over-communicative 
with regard to her affairs.' 

But we had more urgent matters to discuss than 
Mrs. Fryers' friends, and the subject dropped. 

I returned with Sara to the works, and pending 
Mr. Crompton's arrival I amused myself watch- 
ing her attending to her business. Her first act 
had been to put on a large blue linen overall with 
long sleeves, and, clothed in this unsightly gar- 
ment, she was doing all sorts of — to me — in- 
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comprehensible things with difierent colours and 
chemicals. Every few mtnutes the chief clerk 
would come in and ake her instructions as to this 
or that, and twice she was called away to interview 
people. Then I saw the object of the overall, for 
it could be slipped off in a moment, and kspt her 
frock perfectly free from stain. 

She was alert, businesslike, and extraordinarily 
quick in coming to a deciaon ; but I very soon 
appreciated the arduous nature of the work, and 
marvelled that even Sara, with all her ability, had 
been able to grapple with it as she had. 

Sara had given orders for Mr. Crompton to be 
shown into the office, and thither we went to see 
him. 

Lawyerlike, he was not long in coming to the 
pcnnt. 

' You got my letter of yesterday, I presume. 
Miss Lea,' he b^n, diving into a black bag 
which he had brought with him. * Just so. . . . 
Well, I have here,* he continued, opening a lai^e 
sheet of paper, *a list which my head clerk has 
prepared of all the diflferent securities in which 
Mr. Waters' capital was invested at the time of 
his death.' 

He handed it to Sara. 
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* They were all good and substantial securities, 
and have, as you know, not been touched. The 
investments remain exactly as they were.' 

Sara nodded. 

' Now, toy dear young lady, you have written 
to our firm asking us to raise more working 
capital for you, have you not ? 

* Yes,' replied Sara, • and I must have it, abso- 
lutely/ 

* Then my answer is, Miss Lea, that it can't be 
done.' 

* Can't be done, Mr. Crompton ? But — is not 
all this money ' (she held up the paper) * mine?' 

* Undoubtedly it is.' 

* Why, then ' began Sara. 

* To be frank with you. Miss Lea, I mean it 
cannot be done by us. I hope you will not be 
hurt by what I am going to say, but, to make 
things quite clear, I must speak out my mind. 
You have, in the short time in which you have had 
the direction of your business, flung away many 
thousands of pounds. It is not, of course, your 
fault that trade has been depressed. But, instead of 
allowing your manager to do the best he could in 
difficult circumstances, you have chosen to take a 
great responsibility upon yourself and keep the 
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openitiyes here — practically doii^ nodiing. It 
comes to that, for you don't want thdr labour. 
Suppose you spend your whole substance in keep- 
ing them at work, and things don't mend. What 
thenr 

Sara was mlent. 

'You will have beggared yourself and done 
them no good — probaUy harm. They will be 
exactly where they were, and you— chut! The 
whole thing's absurd — ridiculous! These econonuc 
problems are much too complicated and far-^'each- 
ing to be solved in this rough-and-ready manner. 
Furthermore, Mr. Fox and myself cannot recondle 
it with our duty to ^d and abet you in throw- 
ing away the fortune Mr. Waters amassed and 
bequeathed you for yourself and your children 
after you. You are only a young girl, Miss Lea, 
and I am an old man, but I am as certain as that 
I am sitting here that, in after years, you would 
blame us very bitterly for having allowed you to 
impoverish yourself for such a chimera.' 

* You may be right, Mr. Crompton. I cannot 
pretend to set my judgment up against yours. 
But what am I to do ? You See, I must raise this 
money.* 

* In that case, Miss Lea, you leave us no 
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alternative. Mr. Fox and I have decided, however 
painful such a sttp would be to us, that if you in- 
sist on withdrawing your investments, we neither 
can nor will be responsible.' 

Mr. Crompton said this almost fiercely. His 
eyes glittered through his spectacles, and I could 
see the perspiration standing out upon his bald 
head. 

* Responfflble ?' queried Sara. *I don't quite 
understand you, Mr. Crompton.' 

* In other words, then. Miss Lea/ replied Mr. 
Crompton, making a mighty effort to say what it 
manifestly pained him to utter, * we must ask you 
to place the management of your afiairs with some 
other firm of solicitors.' 

* Oh, Mr. Crompton !' cried Sara, * you — 
you can't mean it First Mr. Austen, now 
you!' 

There was an appeal in Sara's cry which must 
have pleaded for her with any man, however much 
a lawyer, and Mr. Crompton was ob\dously 
troubled. He took off his spectacles, rubbed them 
industriously, and held them up to the light before 
he spoke again. 

* Well, my dear young lady, you know you have 
the remedy in your own hands.' 

19 
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Sara turned her beautiful eyes, heavy with a 
mist of unshed tears, fiill upon hinu 

^ Yes, Mr. Oompton/ she said ; * what is diat?' 

^ To dismiss all but a few hands and dose down 
the major part of the works. You will mimmize 
your loss in this way till trade improves again. 
If you made overtures to Mr. Au^en I fed 
sure * 

Sara interrupted him hotly. 

* Mr. Crompton, now that I know of Mr. 
Austen's process, I will never, never ask him to 
come back.' 

* Well, well,' replied Mr. Crompton soothingly, 
•the first part of the programme is the most 
pressing. What do you say ?' 

Sara did not answer immediately. She sat 
quietly, her whole bearing betokening deep and 
anxious thought, while Mr. Crompton skilfully 
argued the case. I was more and more hopeful, 
as he knocked off point after point, that she would 
yield. And there was a concessive tone about her 
replies, although contrarily worded, that fully 
justified my hopes. While I longed for Sara's own 
sake that she would give in to circumstances, yet 
it grieved me sorely to see the drooping attitude 
of the girl. Where was her dauntless courage 
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the enthusiasm which had fired her actions in 
this unfortunate enterprise ? Gone ? Well, only 
temporarily, I trusted, and to return anew with 
the passing of this cloud. 

*Well, Mr. Crompton,' she said at last, in a 
strained and unnatural tone, ' I agree.' 

The lawyer*s fece beamed with satisfaction. 

' I am pleased — more than pleased that I have 
been able to persuade you to this decision,' he 
said, pulling a large silk handkerchief from his 
pocket and dabbing his temples nervously with it. 

* Believe me, my dear Miss Lea, to cut the 
Gordian knot is the only way, and, disagreeable 
and hard as it may seem, it will be the best for 
everybody in the end.' 

Sara rose. 

* It is wisest to face the music at once, I think,' 
she said. * I will tell the clerk to prepare a list of 
the names of those who must be dismissed — it will 
be a longer list than Mr. Austen's — and then 
instruct my foreman to assemble them together 
that I may * — she paused, then concluded firmly — 

* deal them this hard blow.' 

The old man was surprised and even taken 
aback at the rapidity with which Sara, having 
come to a determination, proposed to act. 

19 — 2 
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'But— -is not tlu8 mther sodcln?' ke ioked. 
'Will 70a not wait tiJl t<>4iiorrow, ind prqptre 
yourself * 

^ Mr. Cromptoui' replied Sara, ringing the electric 
bell as she spoke, ' I cannot put it off till to-nsorrow. 
It costs me more than jrou know to do this, and I 
must get it over at once. I may not have the 
courage to-mwroWi' she added, tryii^ to fotcc a 
smile, but the comers of her moudi quivered and 
drooped^ and she turned away her head from us. 

Soon the clerk aj^ieared, and Was told by Sara 
to bring the day-book and time-sheet, and send 
for the foreman. Neither he nor the foreman 
seemed surprised when she communicated to them 
that she had decided to close down a large part of 
the works immediately. 

' I wouldn't say much to the men, mem, if I 
was you/ ssdd the latter. 

* But I must give them proper notice. Little,* 
objected Sara, rather puzzled by her foreman's 
words and manner. 

*Yes, mem, I suppose as 'ow you must,' re- 
plied Little, squeezing his cloth cap between his 
fingers as he spoke ; ^ but don't you say much to 
'em. Make it short an' sharp. *^ Least said, soonest 
mended " is my opinion o' this.' 
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*Why, my man/ interrupted Mr. Crompton 
anxiously y * what are you driving at ? Speak out' 

* I mean, »r, as there'll be a lot o* bad blood 
over this job. We've got a nasty, dissatisfied lot 
among us here. An' as they've been taken back 
once, they'll think they've only got to threaten 
ag^n to get their own way in everythin*. Some 
of these 'ere men is a rough, bad gang — you can't 
do nothin' wi' 'em by kindness, an' I shouldn't 
wonder, if Miss Lea speaks to 'em nice and sym- 
pathetic like, they'll reckon she's afeerd o' dis- 
chargin' 'em. An' it'll never do for 'em to think 
as we're afeerd o' 'em.' 

The black list drawn up with Little's assistance, 
he and the clerk retired. 

* You will let yourself be guided by your fore- 
man's advice in this matter, I trust. Miss Lea,' 
said Mr. Crompton uneasily. 

* Yes, I suppose so,' replied Sara, with a deep- 
drawn s^h. ' Everything's against me, so I shall 
have to give in. I would have liked to tell these 
poor people how much it grieves me to have to 
send them away after all. It's bitterly hard to 
be beaten at every turn like this.' 

Neither Mr. Crompton nor I had any consola- 
tion to ofier, and we kept silence. 
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^ You were going to spend to-mght at my house, 
were you not, Mr. Crompton?* asked Sara presently. 

' I had thought it possible that my business 
here would not be concluded this evening, and diat 
I might have to go to a hotel ' 

* Oh, Mr. Crompton, I should r^ard it as very 
unkind if you did such a thing as that !' exchumed 
Sara. * I have plenty of room at Briar Lodge- 
What I am going to ask you is this : will you 
remain a few days at Middleport to help me out 
with this buaness ? I seem to have made such a 
mess of it all through that I have lost reliance on 
myself. Your presence here would, I am sure, 
give me more confidence.' 

Mr. Crompton was evidently much flattered by 
her request. 

* My dear young lady,' he replied, * diflicult as 
it is for an old lawyer to be absent from his oflice, 
I feel I must comply with your deare. As you 
are so very much alone and unprotected in the 
world, I will stand towards you in loco parentis^ 
and help you to the best of my ability. You are 
a very brave girl, and one must not be too hard 
upon the rashness of youth.' 

So it was arranged. 

In a few minutes Little came in to say that the 
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hands were all assembled in the courtyard waiting 
for Sara. We followed her out 

I presume they must have known what was 
coming, for lowering looks from many pairs of 
eyes and scowling faces met us. Yet they received 
Sara's little speech in sullen silence. She gave it 
clearly and unequivocally ; there could be no 
shadow of doubt as to the irrevocability of her 
decision. Yet there was a marked sympathy in 
her manner, and no intelligent observer could 
have failed to detect how much of pain this task 
imposed on her. 

^ Now, are you satisfied?' asked Sara, with a 
wan smile at Mr. Crompton, when, growling and 
muttering, the workpeople had unwillingly dis- 
persed, leaving the yard only in obedience to the 
peremptory orders of the foreman. 

* You have done bravely and well, my child,' 
s^d the old man, patting her gently on the 
shoulder. * I would that my little daughter — 
dead and gone many years ago — had lived to be 
such a woman as you.' 

The old lawyer was strangely moved, and did 
not speak again for some little while. 

I took Sara's hands in mine and pressed them 
lovingly ; they were deathly cold. 



CHAPTER XXV 

The threatening, hostile attitude id the crowd as 
we had walked back from the works the preceding 
evening had had a very disturbing effect on our 
nerves, and I implored Sara not to go there again 
till things had calmed down a little. But she 
put aside all my objections quietly, but very 
determinedly. 

Mt will never do for me to show the white 
feather, Agnes,' she declared. *If these people 
have the least suspicion that I am afraid, they will 
be more rampant than ever. No, dear ; disagree- 
able, distressing, horrible as it all is, it must be 
faced and grappled with. Then, when the hands 
see my resolution is fixed and unalterable, they 
will bow to the inevitable.' 

* But, my dear Sara, remember the risk you run. 
They may attack you,' I suggested. 

Sara's nature was genmnely fearless, and I do 
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not think such a pos^bility had ever crossed her 
mind. 

* Attack me !' she cried incredulously. * Why, 
Kiddie, what can have put such an absurd notion 
into your head ?' 

^It's not absurd at all, Sara,' was my reply. 
^One has read in the papers of such things happen- 
ing. It is not very likely, I admit, but * 

* Oh, come, little croaker,' she interrupted ; * no 
more of these forebodings, an you love me.' 

I would not be satisfied, however, unless I 
accompanied her, and to this she at last consented. 
Mr. Crompton had already gone into the town on 
business, and was to meet her at the works. 

Our walk to the factory was accomplished with- 
out incident of any kind, and seemingly my fears 
had been quite unfounded, upon which Sara did 
not fail to rally me. The course to which Mr. 
Crompton had had so much difficulty in persuading 
her, and to which she had been so averse, was 
already bearing good fruit, I thought. She gave 
one the idea of having lost a heavy load of care ; 
and, although there was a gende, brooding sadness 
about her, yet every now and again she would 
have a passing flash of her old playfiilness. 

When we were preparing to return to Briar 
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Lodge in the middle of the day I inquired what 
had become of Mr. Crompton. 

' He's met some old friends whom he's not seen 
for years. He's gone to lunch with them, and 
will be here again this afternoon,' she replied. 
' He has been so kind and helpful. I am very 
glad I asked him to stop.' 

As we weaC along she coatiaued to tell me all 
that he had done and what had paiaed. I had 
remained apart and occuined myself with my 
needlework. But I hardly listened to what she 
said, fcH* what I saw caused all my alumberii^ 
fears to wake to fresh life. 

The operatives, who had been conspicuously 
absent when we passed in the morning — they had 
been at work — now stood about in groups, talking 
loudly in this their dinner-hour. The road was 
rather lonely : one side of it was unbuilt upon, and 
gave on the river, the other had buildings only at 
long intervals from one another, and these were 
not dwelling-houses, but high-walled factcxies. 
We passed several groups without exddng com- 
ment, avoiding them by walking in the roadway, 
and so held on our way. 

All at once a woman's shrill voice was heard. 

• There she goes I There ! There !* 
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Instantly the noise of talk was hushed, and 
every eye was fastened on us. 

It was only now, as my arm involuntarily seized 
hers with a sudden clutch, that Sara seemed to 
become aware of anything unusual 

^Come along! Come along, Agnes/ she said. 
* Take no notice. They won't interfere with 
us/ 

But even as she spoke the sound of many voices 
uprose again, the looks and words of the women 
being more menacing than those of the men. 
Curses and vile language followed us, and, de- 
spairingly, I strained my eyes ahead, measuring 
how much more of this road there yet remained 
for us to traverse ; once at the end of it, I judged 
we should be safe, for Flood Lane ran into a 
much-frequented thoroughfare. Now fists were 
clenched and shaken at us, and even Sara was 
daunted, for her breath came in sobs, and she 
cried hoarsely : 

* You don't see a policeman, do you ?' 

Yet she held her head erect and marched 
bravely on. It was nothing but her courageous 
demeanour which checked the advance of those on 
the footpath in front of us. They made as if they 
would come into the road and bar our passage, but 
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fell back ancertainly — the men unmistakably 
ashamed — when Sam's eyes Uazed her scorn upon 
them* 

Thus the moments went by, every one long 
drawn out with nckemng fears, and I thanked 
Heaven when at last we saw the end of Flood 
Lane about a couple of hundred feet away. 

Alas ! my thankfulness was premature. 

Something seemed to whiz between Sara's head 
and mine, and then it fell mih a sort of report in 
the dust Unconscious of what I was dcnng, I put 
niy hands to my head for protection, and as I did 
so a sharp, piercing cry broke from Sara as she 
sta^ered and reeled blindly up against a lamp- 
post. Quick as a flash, I sprang to her, and 
simultaneously heard the sound of many feet 
running off, away from us up the lane. 

* Oh, Sara, dear Sara, what is it ? What have 
the brutes done to you ?' I asked, trembling with 
anxiety. 

And at the sight that met my eyes a horrible 
dread gripped my heart and momentarily paralyzed 
me. There stood Sara, half leaning against the 
post. She had both hands up to her head, cover- 
ing the right temple and eye, and from between 
her fingers, staining her cheek and the bosom of 
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the dainty white frock she wore, blood was welling 
in great bright red drops, 

I looked wildly around for help ; there was 
none* The only human creature in sight was an 
errand-boy, whom I hailed with terrified shouts, 
and bade run with all his might for a fly. 
Next, with Sara's handkerchief and my own 1 set 
about improvising a temporary bandage, and 
thankful was I for the knowledge — trifling though 
it was — I had acquired at the ambulance lectures. 

• I pray Heaven they've not injured my sight,' 
was all Sara ssud, enduring with characteristic 
fortitude the contact of my fingers, as, with all the 
gentleness I could impart to my touch, I lifted the 
soft strands of her hdr, now thick and matted 
with blood. 

But I was able to reassure her on this question 
of her sight — it had also been my own deadly fear. 
The stone, that must have been a sharp-edged flint, 
had missed the eye by half an inch. Yet it was 
an ugly wound enough, jagged and deep, and as I 
observed Sara's gradually blanching face, it seemed 
as though the cab would never come. 

Still, come it did at last, and I gave the driver 
orders to go straight to a doctor, whose address I 
had remembered as being in our own road. I had 
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suggested the ho^tal, but San would not hear of 
that. She had, when reassured that her sight was 
uninjured, tried to make light of the matter, and 
said that when the doctor had stitched her up she 
would be well in a day or twa The doctor, how- 
ever, took a very different view. He insisted 
that to avert all danger of complications in the 
future Sara must be put to bed and kept there in 
absolute quiet andjseduaon. And he had drawn 
me aside when we were leaving to whisper : 

^ I telephoned some while ago for a nurse. I 
hope you will find her at your house before you. 
You need not be in any way alarmed. The case 
is not serious, though it requires the greatest care 
and quietude. She is in a high state of fever 
already — which I don't quite understand. How- 
ever, the nurse wiU enforce my instructions. TU 
be round presently.' 

The nurse did meet us at the door, and I was 
glad to see her, because Sara, who had all along 
protested there was really nothing to make such 
a fiiss about, collapsed altogether at the garden- 
gate, and I had got her no further than the hall 
when she became quite unconscious. 

For some hours all was bustle and confusion, 
and I had so many domestic cares on me, and so 
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many people to see, that I had not a moment's 
time for thought The doctor, to whom I had 
given a brief account of the dastardly act which 
had laid Sara low, had evidently communicated 
with the police inmiediately, for when he came he 
brought an inspector with him. But to all the 
inspector's inquiries I could give only very unsatis- 
^ctory replies, and was obliged to assure him that 
I had not the very vaguest idea who had thrown 
the stone. I did, however, suggest that it might 
be a woman, as I had remarked that ^e women 
had been more vindictive in their manner and 
more outspoken in their menaces than the men 
whom they appeared to urge on to vengeance. I 
described the lad whom I had sent for a cab, and 
suggested that he might be able to afford some 
clue to the perpetrator of the outrage, as he could 
not have been far off at the time. But that was 
all, and the inspector plainly was disappointed and 
dissatisfied. The doctor would on no account 
allow Sara to be interrogated, and all I could do 
was to refer the man to Mr. Crompton, teUing 
him he would find Miss Lea's lawyer at the Waters' 
Chemical Works some time in the afternoon. 

Fortunately Mrs. Fryers was again absent I 
had not missed her, or, indeed, given her a thought. 
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dll now that the servant came to tell me Mrs. 
Fryers had left word she would not be back till 
towards the dinner-hour. But while I had a 
fleeting curiosity as to the cause of Mrs. Fryers* 
absence two days running, I inwardly congratu- 
lated myself that it was so ; she would inevitably 
have been so alarmed at Sara's accident that 1 
sxumised I should have had two patients on my 
hands instead of one. 

Having ftiUy satisfied myself that I had n^lected 
nothing which might conduce to Sara's comfort, 
I stole softly upstairs to inquire how my dear 
girl was faring. The nurse gave me ineacpre^ble 
pleasure when she told me that her patient's 
temperature was already reduced, and that she 
was sleeping, though the sleep had been induced 
by a slight narcotic. 

* We always have to exercise the greatest care 
in cases of this kind,' said the nurse, after telling 
me with a bright smile that she went by the name 
of Nurse Ellen, * for fear of erysipelas supervening. 
But I do not think you need be unduly anxious 
about your friend. She Is quite young, and has 
a fine constitution. At the same time. Dr. Murray 
told me he thought from various ^gns about her 
that she had been overtaxing herself considerably 
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of Ute ; she is in a very overwrought con- 
dition.' 

I related to Nurse Ellen as much as I thought 
fit of the circumstances which had led up to this 
unfortimate aflair, and she was indignant at the 
cowardly treatment Sara had received from her 
own * hands,' and desirous that the police should 
be successful in unearthing the principal miscreant. 

But I was dubious myself whether Sara would 
wish it. 

After nurse had left me to return to her patient, 
I) feeling woefully tired and depressed now that 
the time for action was gone by, threw myself into 
a basket-chair on the balcony, and gave myself up 
to thought At first my mind reverted to the 
hideous happening of a few hours before, and I 
shuddered to think how very much worse in its 
results the treacherous blow might have been. 
And Sara, the girl whose nobility of soul made her 
peerless among women — she to be struck down by 
the very hand of one of those whom she had most 
striven to serve ! Hot, angry tears came into my 
eyes, and a feeling of burning resentment took 
possession of me. 

Then I recalled our intimate talk of but two 
evenings ago, and as I did so an idea shot through 
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my brmn, to be dismissed as impracticable at first, 
but it returned again and again with ever augment- 
ing persistence, Sara had done so much for me, 
more than I could ever repay. But what if I, by 
one daring venture, could break down the barriers 
which separated her from the man she loved, and 
bring about the happiness of both ? 

My thought was to go now, at once, to Richatd 
Austen, and tell him of the dire mischance wMcb 
had befallen Sara, and entreat him with all the 
eloquence I could a>mmand to return to the factory 
and take up the direction of her bunness vhUst 
she was ill and suiFering. If he loved her, as I 
felt sure he did, his own feelings wotild prompt 
him to come to her asustance in this time of 
trouble, and, once there, who cotild tell what 
might not ensue? 

I half rose from my chur ; then, overcome by 
my natural timidity at the idea of what I was 
going to do, fell back agun. 

What if he should think me overbold, if he 
should consider my behanour indecorous, un- 
becoming in a girl? My cheeks burned at the 
bare possibility of such a thing, and my pulses 
quickened. But no! Richard Austen was not 
the man to harbour an ungenerous thought of any 
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girl, far less the girl who was his friend's betrothed 
wife. 

Yes 1 He would receive me kindly for George's 
sake. 

And lo 1 Braced by this stimulating thought, 
vacillation fell from me like a garment that is 
shed. No longer timorous and wavering, but 
courageous and self-reliant, I went forth to do 
battle with Richard Austen. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

Strung up to this intrepid step by influences 
unseen but none the less compelling, a new doubt 
assailed me while I was rapidly waltcing the short 
distance which separated Briar Lodge from Richard 
Austen's house. 

What if he should be absent from home? 

My plans quickly formed and matured, it now 
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confusion increasing as the girl's manner suggested 
surprise that a young lady should call upon her 
master in the absence of the lady of the house. 

* Oh yes, miss. Will you come this way ?' she 
said, ushering me into the drawing-room. 

I was too agitated to sit down, and walked rest- 
lessly to and fro as I watched the girl cross the 
lawn to Mr. Austen's laboratory. 

*Oh, if he will only come quickly!' was my 
thought, and I endeavoured to calm myself by 
examining — somewhat absently, I fear — a beautiful 
Bartolozzi print which hung near me. 

I was not, however, destined to be kept long 
in suspense, and almost immediately my quickened 
sense became aware of the scrunching of gravel. 

When Mr. Austen stepped into the room 
through the open window, the manner of his 
greeting was so friendly, so devoid of astonishment 
at my presence in his house, that I was tremen- 
dously grateful to him. The difficult part of my 
mission seemed already half accomplished. 

* I'm afraid,' I began, * you will think it rather 
strange my coming to you like this, Mr. Austen, 
but ' 

^ By no means, Miss Barton. Is there anything 
I can do for you ?' he replied kindly. 
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'Oh yes, indeed there is!' I cried. *Mr. 
Austen, we have had dreadful trouble to-day.* 

'Trouble?' he echoed after me wonderingly. 
* Trouble ? What sort of trouble ?* 

' Sara has been assaulted by the hands ■* 

As the serious import of my intelligence struck 
upon Richard Austen's bnun his hix grew ashy 
pale, and before I could finish my sentence he had 
advanced towards me in two strides. 

' For God's sake tell me quickly ' 

' She is out of danger now,' 1 replied as fast as 
I could, striving to meet without flinching the 
burning light in his eyes, which revealed his agony 
and his love. But the fierceness of his question- 
ing, the unexpectedness of his onslaught on me, 
had frightened me, and I trembled involuntarily. 

* You mean she is alive?' 

' Alive and safe. I left her just now with the 
nurse, sleeping under the influence of a narcotic' 

His arms fell nervously by his ude, and as he 
dropped heavily into a chair and covered his &ce 
with his hand, a low ' Thank God !' spoken in a 
voice broken with deep feeling, reached my 
ear. 

The sight of the abandonment to emotion of 
this self-restrained man quite unnerved me, and I 
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asked myself whether I had been too precipitate in 
my announcement of the disaster. It was true 
that I had not at all gauged the depth of his passion 
for Sara, and yet I was glad — triumphant, indeed 
— ^that circumstances, however untoward, had been 
the means of revealing to me by indubitable 
tokens how much he loved her. 

To ease the awkwardness of the situation, I 
began to relate in detail the occurrences of the 
morning, and all that had led up to them, and 
before I had proceeded very far with my narrative 
Richard Austen seemed to have recovered a certain 
measure of self-possession. But when I described 
the throwing of the flint, the deep, jagged cut it 
had made on Sara's forehead, and the narrow 
escape she had had of permanent blindness to one 
eye, he seemed hardly able to command himself. 
He walked up and down the floor, consumed with 
a furious rage, the strength of which made him 
speechless. 

* Miss Barton/ he said at last, ^ I shall never be 
able to forgive myself.' 

' You, Mr. Austen V I ejaculated, astonished at 
his words. 

H am to blame for all this i' 

^ You r I said again incredulously. 
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' Yes, I !' he insisted, ' I ought never to hsve 
left her, young as she is — a mere girl — to grapple 
with these difficulties alone. I niight, at least, have 
kept a watchful eye from a distance, and prevented 
such a horrible thing as this. But I nursed my 
pride and wrath in silence and apart, waiting for 
the day, which I knew must come, when she would 
have no choice but to discharge the hands and 
acknowledge that I was right.' 

I could think of no suitable reply to make. 
While I considered he was unduly harsh in 
charging himself with the blame of what had 
happened, yet I could not accuse Sara. Dear 
Sara, now lying on a bed of sufiiring ! Poor girl ! 
If in any way her pride and headstrong ways could 
be said to have contributed to the calamitous 
event, she was now paying the price of her folly 
in full measure. 

' Well, it serves me right,* he went on. ' I 
hope it will be a lesson to me for the rest of my 
life.' 

And then, as though, the ice once broken^ it was 
a relief to him to speak of Sara, he questioned me 
closely about everything that had occurred nnce 
he left the fectory. 

I was glad of this, for I saw it would more 
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easily pave the way for the request I had to 
make. 

* Mr. Austen,' I said, blurting out my petition 
suddenly, * do, please, return to the works while 
Sara is ill, and manage them for her.' I got no 
answer, and, bolder now the first plunge was made, 
I continued : * The doctor says her nerves are 
very much overwrought, and even when the 
wound is completely healed I'm sure it will be a 
long time before he will allow her to trouble her- 
self with any sort of business.' 

* Of course she has been overdoing herself!' he 
cried protestingly. *The management of that 
business is far beyond the strength of any ^rl.' 

^ And Mr. Crompton has been urging Sara to 
ask you to come back/ 

'And Miss Lea/ he asked quickly, looking 
searchingly at me, * what was her view ?' 

* She refused absolutely ' 

* Of course,* he interrupted rather bitterly ; *I 
might have expected that' 

^No, no, Mr. Austen, you are mistaken, I 
assure you,' I replied eagerly. ^ I know Sara 
would only have been too thankful for you to 
return, but she told Mr. Crompton that she would 
never, never ask you.* 
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' I suppose I can guess why. She has one of 
those strong natures that will go to the bitter 
end.' 

' That, perhaps, at first,' I answered ; ' but 
recently ' 

'Yes, Miss Barton,' he interjected, as I hesi- 
tated. 

' It has come to her knowledge that you have 
nearly perfected the cheaper process of producing 
the Waters' colours.' 

' Yes?' he asked inquiringly. 

' And Sara's feeling is that this circumstance 
entirely precludes her from making any advances 
to you.' 

' Are you quite sure of this ?' 

' Quite positive, Mr. Austen,' I replied. * To 
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outlined by the fading light I mentally noted some 
traits about him that had not impressed themselves 
particularly on me before. I marked how much 
of strength of will lay in the deep, firm jaw, 
how much of strength of intellect in the head, 
dome-shaped and wide about the temples. 

At last I broke the silence that had ^en 
between us. 

* Well, Mr. Austen,' I said, ' will you grant my 
request ? 

* Miss Barton,* said he gravely, * I need hardly 
assure you that this and far more I would do to 
serve Miss Lea. The foul and treacherous treat- 
ment to which she, a woman and unprotected, has 
been subjected fills me with consuming rage. 
Believe me, I shall leave no stone unturned to 
unearth the coward whose hand threw that fiint 
at her.* 

An angry fire burned in his eyes as he spoke, 
and there was in his voice the deep, stirring ring 
of suppressed passion. But it needed not these to 
tell me that, when the miscreant was found, he 
or she would have short shrift from Richard 
Austen. 

* Then you will go to the factory V I asked, with 
glad relief. 
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' 1 will, Miss Barton. But 1 must have authority 
to act." 

* Mr. Crompton is there. He can give that, 
can he not f 

'Yes, I think his authorization will suffice. I 
will go down to Flood Lane at once.' 

Feeling my mission was accomplished, 1 rose. 

'How can I thank you, Mr. Austen?' said 1. 
*You have made me your debtor for life/ 

' Do not thank me. It is I who shall be 
eternally grateful to you.' 

He made as if he would have said more, then 
checked himself, and opened the door for me to 
pass out. 

As I turned out of the garden gate and walked 
slowly down the road, my thoughts intent on 
what had just taken place, a fly came lumbering 
up behind me and went on. It contained two 
people, a lady and gentleman. They were no 
other than Mrs. Fryers and Mr. Bidweil. I 
looked again to be quite sure, but there was no 
mistaking the man. There he sat, upright and 
sleek as ever. The pair were so occu[ned with 
one another that they heeded me not at all The 
widow, in particular, was animated in her talk and 
manner as she never was in our society. 
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* So/ I said to myself, with a little chuckle of 
amusement, ' I think I see daylight now. Mrs. 
Fryers* willingness to come down to Middleport 
is accounted for, as also her lunching out so 
often. She must have been in correspondence 
with Mr. Bidwell ever since we left Wilton Hall.' 

And then I remembered that Mr. Bidwell lived, 
and had his place of business, in Manchester, 
which is within a short half-hour's railway journey 
of Middleport 

The secrecy with which Mrs. Fryers had carried 
on her little flirtation lent the afiair more of 
interest than it would otherwise have had, and I 
fell to wondering, not without a touch of cynicism, 
how long a time would elapse before the large 
portrait of the widow's * late lamented ' would be 
deposed from its conspicuous position in her 
drawing-room, and consigned to the store-house 
of * have beens.' 

When I reached home I found the servants had 
just imparted to Mrs. Fryers the news of Sara's 
illness, and from her excited and fluttering manner 
I augured that she was seriously contemplating 
a fit of hysterics. This was, however, happily 
averted by the administering of sal volatile and 
covert references to Mr. Bidwell — ^the latter were 
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so much to the good lady's taste that she made a 
ia{rid rooovery, ind I heud do mocc lunentatioiu 
that evening. 

Sin was itill asleep, and Dr. Mnmy appeared 
hirlj well satisfied when be made lus last visit fat 
the night. 

*Do jaa like Nunc EUen r he had asked 
me. 

' Very much,', was mj rqily. ' She strikes me 
as kind and gentle, yet thoroughly a^iabj&* 

' She is capable,* sud Dr. Murray. ' Kind but 
firm she is, and these are qualities you will find 
very useful in the days of Miss Lea's con- 
valescence.' 

There was a merry tinkle in his eye as he 
spoke ; he had rightly estimated Sara's power of 
mil, and considered she would not let herself be 
easily controlled. 

' You know. Miss Barton,' he had continued, 
'painful and, indeed, terrifying as this misadventure 
has been, it may turn out to have had, like many 
another evil thing, its uses. Miss Lea will now be 
compelled to rest and be still. From observations 
I have made of her case, I can only say I should 
not have been surprised had she had an attack of 
brain fever — that is, if she had continued for many 
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days longer as she was going on. But as it is, let 
her have complete tranquillity and repose, and all 
will be well, I feel sure. No bu^ness, mind — not 
a word, I absolutely forbid it.' 
And the doctor went his way. 



CHAPTER XXVn 

For nearly a week we had a difficult and an 
aRxioua dme mth Sara, Nune Ellen and I taking 
the ni^t and dajr duty in turn. Dr. Murray 
expressed no uneanness with r^ard to the 
wound in her forehead ; that, he said, was per- 
fectly healthy and healing as quictdy as could be 
expected. 

The trouble was because Sara would not reugn 
herself to circumstances and be ill. Twenty times 
a day she would wake from her fitful sleep, and 
insist that it was imperative she should attend 
to badness and give orders, even if she were not 
able to rise from her bed. Then it was that Nurse 
Ellen was invaluable. Her absolute inflexibility 
was a new experience for Sara, and after some 
tussles which she had not the strength to main- 
tain very long, Sara submitted herself to the 
inevitable. 
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I had explained to Dr. Murray the arrangements 
I had been fortunately able to make for the proper 
direction of affairs during Sara's illness, and he 
had instructed me to inform Sara, in general terms, 
that all was well, without giving any definite in- 
formation. He would say later when she was 
sufficiently recovered to be told anything more. 

Twice a day, without fail, Richard Austen came 
to make inquiries, usually the first thing in the 
morning and the last at night And, daily, beautiful 
hot-house flowers and grapes arrived. These were 
sent without any clue to the donor, but I thought 
I could make a very shrewd guess. 

In about a fortnight Sara made a welcome re- 
appearance downstairs. The weather was still 
very warm, and a couch had been brought out 
and placed under the trees in the garden for her. 
I had arranged a table by her side with everything 
she might need, and in the centre was a lovely 
bunch of flowers, but newly arrived. 

^ Ah ! Kiddie, it is good to get back once more 
into the fresh air and the sun,' she said and as she 
spoke a sturdy, bright-eyed robin perched beside 
us on a bush. The bird's clear and, to my think- 
ing, rather plaintive song was the only sound to be 
heard ; the sdr was very still, and from a distant 

21 
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burning heap of leaves came the curiously charac- 
teristic smell which is inseparably associated with 
the season of dying sununer. 

* Nurse has gone out, has she not ?' Sara asked 
when the bird had finished his song and flown 
oflF. 

* Yes, dear/ I replied. * Is there anything you 
want?' 

^ No, oh no !' she said, taldng up the flowers and 
examining them closely. ^ Kiddie, where do these 
flowers come from? I have had so many since 
I've been ilL' 

* I don't really know, Sara,' was my reply, but I 
coloured when I felt her gaze turned inquiringly 
on me. 

^ But you guess/ she sdd, after a pause. 

* Yes, that is true. I have my suspicions. ' 

* Tell me them, then, Agnes,' she said. * In- 
valids must be humoured, you know.' 

*I think they come from Richard Austen,' I 
replied quietly. 

She did not answer, but turned away her face 
from me and shut her eyes, till I thought she was 
dozing. But later I observed that a small posy 
of flowers was pinned into the bosom of her 
frock. 
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She was not asleep, however, for soon she spoke 
again : 

* Is Mr. Crompton still here ?' she asked me. 

* Why, no, Sara ; he had to return to town two 
days after your accident,' I rejoined. I had for- 
gotten she would naturally think Mr. Crompton 
had been managing the business for her. 

She tried to sit up quickly, but fell back again 
as though unequal to the strain she had imposed 
upon herself. 

* Now, Sara,' I said remonstratingly, * if you 
don't keep quite still and quiet, I won't let you 
speak another word. Nice trouble you'll get me 
into when Nurse Ellen returns.* 

* No, dear ; I forget I must be still,' she 
added, with a deep sigh. * I find I haven't the 
power to do anything else. But tell me, who has 
undertaken the care of the works for me ?* 

* Richard Austen,' I answered, as though I were 
announcing an ordinary, commonplace fact. 

•Richard Austen,' she repeated after me, the 
colour slowly stealing to her pale face. * But how 
has that come about ?' 

* I asked him, Sara.' 

*You — asked — him, Agnes!' she said, empha- 
sizing each word. *Oh ! how could you . . . 

21 — 2 
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when you knew ... I would have given every- 
thing I possess sooner than this should have come 
to pass. . . . You meant it for the best, I know ; 
but oh, Kiddie ! . . .' 

And theigtears welled up in her eyes and 
brimmed over. 

^ Hush ! darling/ I ssdd softly, coming close to 
her and kneeling beside her ; * I did mean it for the 
best, and you'll see it will be all for the best, too. 
Listen.' And I told her exactly all that had taken 
place at my interview with Mr. Austen. * The 
last time you and I spoke of Richard Austen I told 
you I thought he cared for you. Now, I don't 
think — I am sure he loves you.' 

* Ah ! if I only knew,' she whispered. 

* Send for him — see him, then,' I said, pleading 
with her. * He has been here every day — twice — 
since you were taken ill.' 

*But how can I send for him.^' she faintly 
objected. * What excuse can I make ?' 

* It is the simplest thing in the world, Sanu 
Send him a message that you want to hear about 
what has been going on at the works. Let me 
call at the factory as I go to the station.' 

I had had a telegram in the morning from 
George to say he was arriving that very afternoon. 
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and I was soon going to the station to meet 
him. 

*Oh, Kiddie! could you? Do you think he 
would come down now, at once ?' 

How like Sara that was I Impetuous as ever ! 
Now that she found it was possible for her to talk 
with Mr. Austen she could scarcely wait while he 
was sent for. 

*But, dearest, do you think you are strong 
enough to see him to-day ? Remember, this is 
your first day of convalescence.* 

* Yes, yes, Agnes. I fed that to see him is the 
one thing needful for me. Oh, go— pray, pray 
go, Agnes !' 

* Well, well, dear, we'll ask nurse, for here she 
comes,' I replied soothingly, unable to resist the 
imploring expression of her pretty soft eyes. 

Nurse was at first very dubious, and inclined to 
demur, but when she saw how very much Sara's 
heart was set on the matter she gave in on con- 
dition that Sara should, in the interim, lie perfectly 
still and try to sleep. 

^She seems so anxious to see this gentleman 
that I really think it would be more harmful to 
her to prevent it than to give way,' said nurse to 
me as wMwere carrying cushions, wraps, and all 
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the many little trifles that always collect around an 
invalid. 

I fancy Nurse Ellen had more than a suspicion 
of what was toward There was something in her 
manner that seemed to indicate it as she arranged 
Sara's books and papers, and particularly the 
flowers in the drawing-room, to which the couch 
had been moved. 

Mr. Austen did not keep me waiting a second 
when I reached the factory. 

* There is nothing wrong, Miss Barton ?* he in- 
quired anxiously, as he came towards me. 

* On the contrary, all is well,' I replied, smiling. 
* I have a message for you.* 

* For me? From Miss Lea?' he asked breath- 
lessly, but ill disguising the solicitude which 
underlay his simple inquiry. 

* Yes, from Miss Lea. She wants you, if 
you will be so kind, to take her a report of 
what has happened here while she has been 
laid up.' 

* I will do so with pleasure,' he replied. * But 
does Dr. Murray allow her to discuss business 
yet?' 

* Um — well, a little. You must not let her 
talk too much about business,' I said, and for the 
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life of me I could not refrain from emphasizing 
the last four words of my sentence. 

^ When shall I go to Miss Lea ?' he asked. 

* It is my lady's will and pleasure that you go 
now, immediately — at least, so soon as you can 
get away.* 

* ril go at once/ he said simply, but there was 
a deep ring of hopefulness in his voice. 

* I'm on my way to meet George at the station,' 
I said, as we walked together to the door. 

* Yes !' he said cordially. * Is that so ? I am 
glad George is coming down again. But, I dare say, 
not half so glad as George is to come,' he added 
with a meaning smile, as he took ofF his hat at the 
parting of our ways. 

I was still so full of what I fondly hoped would 
be the outcome of this meeting between Sara and 
Richard that George must have thought me rather 
incoherent in my relation of these great events. 

* Dear old Dick !' s^d George, when at last he 
was in possession of the facts. * I wonder if all his 
luck's coming together. He's got his process. 
Did I tell you ?' 

* What?' I almost screamed. *And you never 
told me, George !' 

* No. Well, I suppose your news about Miss 
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can't many while Sara still needs me. Look how 
good she's been. Why, George, think! If it 
hadn't been for Sara we should never have met.' 

* Um ! Your deduction's a bit recondite, little 
girl, but I dare say there's a certain amount of 
truth in it,' said George, laughing. * Still, don't 
forget, if your machinations turn out to be 
successful, Sara will be able to dispense with you 
altogether. And then, perhaps, I shall come in 
somewhere.' 

* Yes, perhaps you may,' I returned playfully. 
• Just as an afterthought, you know.' 

* Oh, you tantalizing little person 1 You would 
dare to flout me, would you?' cried George, coming 
up behind me, and, seizing me in his arms, he lifted 
me high up above the ground. Nor would he 
release me till we both heard sounds of approaching 
footsteps. 

On reaching Briar Lodge the servant had told 
me Mr. Austen was still with Sara in the drawing- 
room, so George and I had betaken ourselves to 
the balcony. 

^ If you please, miss, Miss Lea would be glad to 
speak to you in the drawing-room,' said the 
maid. 

' There you are, you see,' said George, as soon 
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as the girl had retired. ^I've only been in the 
house ten minutes, yet I can't have you to myself 
undisturbed for that short space of time.' 

'Dear, dear!' I retorted, pushing him into a 
lounge chair, *what a grumbling old bear it is 
this afternoon ! Come, there's the evening paper. 
Now, with that and a big cigar you'll be as happy 
as a king,' I cried, skilfully eluding his grasp and 
skipping through the landing window. But I 
threw him a kiss when, looking back, I found 
him watching me over the edge of the news- 
paper. 

When I opened the drawing-room door my first 
thought was for Richard Austen. 

Yes, there he was, sitting by Sara's couch with 
her hand in his. 

If ever I saw radiantly happy people, they were 
these two. 

* Kiddie,* cried Sara, * come and kiss me.' 
# • • # • 

You, dear lady reader, who have perused this 
simple story, are probably wearing a dress at this 
moment which has been made beautiful by the now 
world-famous *New Waters' Dyeing Process'; in 
other words, the process which Richard Austen 
discovered And, in fact, these wonderful dyes of 
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his have not only brought to him and Sara a 
fortune, which is ever growing, like some tre- 
mendous snowball, but which has also added 
immensely to those not too numerous things 
which make for the beauty and the joy of life. 



THE END 
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F. H. TOWWSRWD. Crown Svo. clo t h e»tra. y. 6d. : post Svo. doth, ax. &/. 

Craddock (C. Egbert), Stories by. 

The Prophet of (he Great Smoky Monntalne. Crown Svo, doth, y. 60, ; pott Svo 

illustrated boiir<1s. sx. 
Ble Vanished btar. Crown Svo. duth, y. 6J. 
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^ram (Ralph Adams).— Black Spirits and White. Fcap, Svo, 



;rlin (Matt.).— Adventures of a Fair Rebel. Crown E>-o, clotb 



Irellln (H. N.}, Books by. 



broker (Mrs. B. M.), Novels by. Crown Svo, cloih entra, 35. 6d, 

P«IW '"tlM^Hiiiil^' P 'iBUrtarWiiB., ""■"■ l" VUlafa Vktu a Janda 
Propac Prl<a. A f amlt* LUUBUa. \ TngtMam. 
 Bird Dl PrnianM. A ThlPdVaraan. THa JIuJ lAdT HUd>. 
. Bc.Jacrtl. Murladiu Blndar 






^rulkshank's Comic Almanack. Complete in Two Sbrisb: The 

minK (C. F. Gordon), Worka by. Large cr. Svo, cloth, 61, each. 1 
Cii-.-^iins i.lohn E.i. -A Handbook of Heraldry; wiih Initraclioni 




CHAT TO & WINDUS, PublUh<r5, ill St. Martln'a Lane, London, W.C. 7 
Dictionaries. 

The Beadttr'a Handbook of Famonfl Hamos la Fiction, Allusions, Bsfarsaoss, 
Proverbs, Plota, Btoriss, and Poems. Together with an English and Aubrican 

lilUI.IOCKAPIIV. and a LIST OF THP. AUTHORS AND DATES OF DRAMAS AND OPERAS, Dy 

Kev. E. C. BREWHK, KL.D A New Edition. Revised and Enlan^ed. Crown 8to, cloth, js. 6tl, 
A Dictionary of Miracles 1 Imitative, Realistic, and Dogmatic. By the Rev. E. C. BREWER. 

LL.U. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3f. 6rf. 
Familiar Short Sayings of Great Ken. With Historical and Explanatory Notes by SAMUEL 

A. BENT, A.M. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, js. M. 
The Slang Dlctlonanr 1 Etymoloeical, Historical, and AnecdotaL Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 6d, 
Words, Facts, and Phrases t A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out-or-the<Way Matters. By 

Eliezkr E dwards. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. 6 d. 

DilkeTRt.l1on. Sir Cliarles, Bart., M.P.).— Tlie British Empire. 

C ro wn 8v o. buckra m, y. 6d. 

Dobsofi (Austin), Worlcs by. 

Thomas Bewick and his Popils. with 9$ niastratlons. Square 8vo, cloth, jr. 6A 
Four Frenchwomen. With Four Portraits. Crown 8vo, buckram, f^Xx. top, (a. 
Blghteenth Century Vignettes. In Three Series. Crown 8vo, buckram, &r. each. 
A PiUadln of Philanth ro py, and other Papers, With a lllusts. Cr 8vo. backram. 6x. 

Dobson (WTT.) • —Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentricities. Post 

8vo. cloth bmp, gj. 6a. 

Donovan (Dick), Detective Stories by. 

Post 8vo. illu<itratcd boards, ax. each : cloth limp, sx. 6d. each. 



The Man-Honter. I Wanted ! _ 
Caught at Last. I Tracked to Doom. 
Tracked and Taken. | Link by Link. 
Who Poisoned Hetty Duncan 7 



Buspieion Aroused. I Biddies Soad. 
A Detective's Triumphs. 
In the Grip of the Law. 
From Information Reoelvod. 



Crown Svo. cloth extra, y. 6d. each : post 8vo, illustrated boards, ax. each ; doth, ax. 6d. each. 
The Man from Manchester, with 33 Illustrations. 

The Mystery of Jamaica Terrace. | The Chronicles of Michael Danevlteta. 

Crown 8vo', cloth. 3X. 6d. each. 
The Records of Vincent Trill, of the Detective Service.— Also picture doth, flat back, cf. 
The Adventures of Tyler Tatlock, Private Detective. 

Deacon Drodle ; or. Behind th e Mask. I Tales of Terror. 

Dark Deeds. Cro wn 8vo, picture d oth , flat back, ax. 

& owling (Richard).— Oid Corcora n 's Money. Crown Svo, cl., 35. 6rf . 
Dbyie (A. Con a n).— -TJie Firm of GirdJestone. Cr. Svo, cl., 35. 6d, 
Dramatists, The Old. Cr. Svo, cl. ex., with Portraits, 35. 6d, per Vol. 

Ben Jonson's Works. With Note<, Critical and Explanatory, and a Bi<^):raphlcal Memoir bf 

William Giffoko. Edited by Colonel Cunningham. Three Voh. 
Chapman's Works. Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the Plays complete ; VoL II., Poems and Minor 

Translations with an Essay by A. C. SWINBURNE ; Vol. III., Trandationsof the Iliad and Odysaey. 
Marlowe's Works. Edited, with Notes, by Colonel Cunningham. One Vol. 
Wassln<er's P lays. From G ipford'S Te xt. Edited by Colonel Cunningham. One Vol. 

Dublin Castle and Dublin Society, Recollections of. By A 

NaTIVB. Crown 8vo, doth, gilt top. 6x. 

Duncan (Sara Jeannette: Mrs. Everard Cotes), Books by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra. fM. 6d. each. 
A Social Departure, with ixt Illustrations by F. H. Townsrnd. 
An American Girl la Iioadon. With 80 Illustrations by F. H. TOWNSRND. 
The Simple Adventures of a Memsahlit. With 37 Illustrations by F. H. Townsbnd. 

Crown 8^0, cloth extra,3f. €d. each. 
A Dan^ter^of To-Day._ | Vernon's Aunt. With 47 Illu strations by H al Hurst. 

Dutt (RomeshC.).— England aiid India: A Record of Progress 

during One Hundred Years. Crown 8vo, cloth, ax. 

Early English Poets. Edited, with Introductions and Annotations, 

by Kev. A. B. Grosakt, D.D. Crown Svo. cloth boards, yi. td. per Vohune. 
Fletcher's (Giles) Complete Poems* One Vol. 
DaTlss* (Sir Jolm) Complete Poetical Works. Two Vols. 
Herrick'e (Robert) Complete Collected Poems. Three Vols. 
Sldne y'e (Sl> Philip) Complete Poetical Works. Three Vols. 

Edgcumbe (Sir E. R. Pearce).— Zephyrus: A Holiday in Brazil 

and on the River Plate. With 41 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. %s. 

Edwardes (Mrs. Annie), Novels by. 

A Point of Honour. Post Svo, illustrated boards, sx. | A Plaster Saint. Cr. Svo, d., jx. 6i. 
Archie Lot cII. Crow n Svo. cloth, y. 6rf. ; illustrated boards, ax. 

Edwards (Eliezer).— Words, Facts, and Phrases: A Dictionary 

of Curious. Q uaint, and Out-of-the-Wa y Matters. Cheaper Edition . Crc wn Svo, doth.jx. 6d. 

Egerton (Rev.~X~C^ MTA.). — Sussex FolfTand "Sussex" Ways. 

Wit li Introduct ion by Rev. Dr. H. WaCB. a nd F/^jr IlluM ratton s. Crown 8vo. d oth ex tra , y. 

Egie^ieston (Edward).— Roxy: A Novel. Post 8vo,\VV\x.^N..\iQ.'^x^^x'»^'^' 
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Ens:lUhman (An) in Paris. Notes and Recollections during tha 

Reign of Louii Philippe and the E mpi re. Crown 8vo. cloth, y. 6rf. 

Englidhman's House, Ttie : A Practical Guide for Selecting or Build- 

\n g a Houte. By C. J. R ICHARD SON. Co lou retl Fropti spie ce and ^ 34 lUuts. Cr. Bvo . cloth, 3*. 6d. 

Cliaries, F.S.A.).— The Life and~Trmes~' of 

of AllMoy (THB young PRBTR.NDBR). With a PoiUatt. 



Ewald (Alex. 

Prinoe Oharllo Btiuupt, Count 
Crown 8»o, cloth extra, 7/. 60. 



E yes, Our ; How to Preserv e Them. By Joh n Browning. Cr. 8v o. is. 
Familiar Short Sayings of Great Men. By Samuel Arthur Bsnt^ 

A.M. Fifth EdWoo. Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8to, cloth eatra, jt. 6d. 

Faraday (Michael), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. td. each. 

Thtt Cnomloal History of a Candlo i Lectures delivered before a Juvetiite Au^eace. Edited 

by WILLIAM CROOKBS, F.C.S. With numerous lUustrAtiont. 
Ob ihtt Various Foress of Maturs, and tholr KelaUoBS to oaoh othsr. Edited by 
William CROOKHS. F.CS. w ith ill ustrations. ___^ ' 

F arrer (J. Anson).— War: Three Essays. Crown 8vo, cloth, 15. 6d, 
Fenn (Q. Manville), Novels by. 

Crown 8to, cloth extra, 3;. &/. each : post 8to. Illustnited boards, ox. each. 
Tho How Mistroso. I Wltn oss to the P— d. I Th s Tigsr laiy. | Thm Wblto TIrgla. 

Crown 8vo, ckxh y. 6d, each. 



A Woman Worth Winning, 
Onrsod by a Fortane. 
Tho Caso of Allsa Gray* 
Gommodoro Junk. 
Blaok Blood. 



Doable Cunning. 
A Fluttered Doveeoto. 
Klntf of tbe Castle. 
The Master of the 
monies. 



Crown 8vo, doth, gUt tup, 6s. each. 
Tho Batf of Diamonds, and Three Bits of Pasta. 
Bunnlntf Amek 1 a Story of Adventure. 

The Cankervrorm 1 being Episodes of a W oman ' s Ufe . 

A Crimson Crime. Crown 8vo,' cloth, gilt top. bs. ; picture cloth, flat bark, sf. 



The Story of Antony Gi 

The Han with a ■hadovr. 
One Mald*s MIeehlat 
This Man*s Wlfo. 
In Joopardy. 



Feuerheerd (H. L.).— The Qentleman*s Cellar; or. The Butler and 

Ccll annan's Guide. SnCQND EDITION. Heap. 8vo. cloth, i f. 

Fiction, A Catalogue of, with Descriptive Notices and Reviews 7>f 

_ over NlvB HU NDRHD Novels, will be sent fr ee by M essrs. Chatfo A Windits upon application. 

Fin- Bee— The Cupboard Papers : Observations on the^ArfofLiving 

and Dinin g. P ost 8vo^ cloth limp. ax. 6d . 

Flrework^MakingrThe Complete Art of ; or, The Pyrotechnist's 

Treasury. By THOM AS KE NTIS H. W ith 367 Ill ustration s. Crown 8to, cloth, jx. 6./, 

First Book, My. By Walter Besant, Tam"es Payn.wT Clark Rus- 

sell. Grant Allen. Hall Caine. George r. Sims, rudyard Kipling, a. Conan Di-jyle. 
M. E. Braddon, F. W. Robinson, H. Riokr Haggard, r. m. BALLAvn'M-:. i. Zan(;wii i 
MoRLEY Roberts. I). Christie Murray, Mary Corelli. J. K. If.romr. h^us sikai«(;s 
Winter, Bret II arte, • g,," Robert Buchanan, and R. L. Sirvf.nso.m. With .1 rnUu^y Storv 
by Jerome K. Jerome, and 18$ Illustrations. A New Edition. Small demy Svo. art linen, y. u l. 

Fitzgerald (Percy), Works by. 

Lilttle Essays t Pas5.«ges from the Letters of CHARLES LAMB. Pn<>t Svo. cloth, as. 6J. 
Fatal Zero. Crown Svo, cloth extra, y. ^>_I^_^8j[5*> illustrated boards, sx. 

Post 6vo, iUustrated boards, »r. each. 
Bella Donna. I The Lady of Brantomo. The Second Mrs. Tlllotson. 

Polly. I Never Forgotten. |_ Beventy-nve Brooke Street. 

._ Si r H enry Irylng: Twenty Yc.irs at the Lyceu m. With Portrait. Croon 8vo. cW/th. t x. 6rf. 

Flammarion (Camille), Works' by. 

Popular Astronomy: A Geucr.-il Devriinlon of the Hraven*. Translated by J. ELLARD GorB. 

r.R.A.S. With Thrtc IlatrsandaBA Illustrittions. Metlium 8vo. cloth, xor. fti. 
Ur a nia I A Rom a nce. With 87 Illustrationv Crown Svo. cloth extra, w. 

Fletcher's (Giles, B. DT)~Complete~Poems : Christ's Victorie in 

Heaven, Christ's VIclorle on I{arth, Christ's Triumph over Deatlt. and M'mor Poem& With Notes hv 
Re v. A. B. (^KOSAKT. P.P. Cf own Svo. clot h boartU. y. t^. ^ 

Forbes (Archibald).— The Life of Napoleon III. With Photo^ 

_ tr^a vure F ron tispiece ami Thirtv-Mx fullp:tge Illus trations. C hea per I s<ue. Pemy Pro, d.Mh. &r. 

Forbes (Hqn.JVirs.JValter R. D") .— Pun ib r~Cr . " 8v"o7ci .7 gilt top76r 
Frahcilion (R. E.), Novels by. - - !__• 

Crown Svo. cloth extra, y. 6rf. each ; post Rvo. i^ll^rr.ltcd boards ex. each 
OnobyOne. | ABealQaes n. | A Do<and hIsBhs dow. | Bopes of Sand. Illiai 

P«)si 8vo, illustr.it(?il h-^Tnls, ajr. c.\ch. 

Onoon Cophetna. t Olympla. l RomancM^or^the Law. | King or KnavoT 
JaOk Doylt*! Dau^MW, CrownSvo, cloth.V. t:. 
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Novels by. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d, each ; 

I Tb« Lawton Girl. 



Frederic (Harold), 

illustrated boards, ax. each. 
Seth'a Brothev'a Wlto. 



French Literature, A History of. By Henry Van Laun. Three 

V ols., demy 8vo, clot h boards, aax. M . 

Fry's (Herbert) Royal Quide to the London Charities, 1901-a. 

^Kditedby JOHN LAN E. Published Annually. Crown 8yo. cloth, ij. 6rf. 

Gardening Books. Post 8vo, is. each ; cloth limp. 15. 6i. each. 

A Year's Work In Oardftn and Oraanhooaa. By Gbokcb Glenny. 

Housahold Hortloaltura. By Tom and Janh Ierkold. Illustrated. 

Tha Oardan that Paid tha Rant. By Tom Jhrroli). 

Gardner (Mrs. Alan).— Rifle and Spear with the Rajpoots: Being 

the Narrative of a Winter's Travel and Sport in Northern India. With numerous Illustrationfl tnr the 
A uthor and F. H. TOWKSEND. Demy ^o. half-bound, aif. 

Gaulot (Paul).— The Red Shirts: A Tale of • The Terror.' Trans- 

lated by ToHN DE ViLLiERS. With a Frontispiece by STANLEY WoOD. Crown 8vo. doth. 3$. &<. ; 
picture doth, flat bac k. 2£^ 

Gentleman's Magazine, The. is. Monthly. Contains Stories, 

Articles upon Literatute, Science, Biosfraphy. and Art. and * Table Talk ' by SYLVANUS URBAN. 
♦»♦ Bound I 'ohtmes/or recent years kept in stock, ar. 6d. each. Cases f^ binding, as. each. 

G entleman's Annual, The. Published Annually in November, is, 
German Popular Stories. Collected by the Brothers Grimm and 

Translated by EuCAR TAYLOR. With Introduction by JOHN RUSKIN, and S9 Steel Plates after 
Georg e Cru iksha nk. Sq uare 8yo. cloth. 6s. 6J. ; gilt ed i fes. ys.6J. 

GTbbon (Chas.), Novels by. Cr. 8vo. cl., y. 6d, ea.; post 8vo. bds.. 25. ea. 

Robin Gray. _ With Frontispjece. I ^vlntf a_I>Faaai« | Tha Braaa of Tanrow. 



Tha Ooldan Shaft* With Frontispiece. 



or Hitfh Dagraa. 



Tha Flowar of tha rArast. 
Tha Dead Heart. 
Fop Lack of Gold. 
What Will tha World Bay? 
Pop the King. 



Post 8vo. illustrated boards, as. each. 

A Hapd Knot. 

?|aeen of the Meadow* 
n Paatopes Qpeen. 
In Itove and Wop. 
A Heart** Ppoblem* 



By Maad and 8t; 
Faney Free. 
In Honour Bound. 
Heart'a Delight. 
Blood-Money. 



GIbney (5omervi lie). —Sentenced I Crown 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. 



Gilbert (W. S.), Original Plays by. In Three Series, 2s. 6d, each. 

The First Series contains .- The Wicked World— Pyi^naBon and Galatea— Charity-'The Princes*— 

The Palace of Truth— Trial bv Jury. 
The SECOND Series : Broken Hearts— Enfifaeed— Sweethearts— Gretchen—Dani Dnice— Tom Cobb 

— H.M.S. * Pinafore '—The Sorcerer—The Pirates of Penzance. 
The Third Series: Comedy and Tragedy— Foifgerty's Fairy— Rosencrantz and GuDdensteni — 

Patience— Princess Ida— The Mikado— Kuddigore — The Yeomen of the Guard— The GondolicHrs— 

The Mountebanks — Utopia. 

Bl Jht Original Comle Operas written by W. S. Gilbert. In Two Series. Demy 9ro, cloth, 

Of. 6./. each. The FIRST cont.-iinin[2j The Sorcerer— H.M.S. 'Pinafore'— The Pirates ul Penzance— 

lulanlhe— Patience— Princess Ida— The Mikado— Trial by Jury. 
The SKCOND SUKIHS containinc^: The Gondoliers— The Grand Duke— The Yeomen of the Guard— 

His lixcellency— Utopia. Ltiiuted— Kuddit^ore- The Mountebanks— Haste to the Weddint;. 
The Ollhert and Sullivan Birthday Booki Quotations for Every Day in the Year, selected 

from Plays by W. S. GILBERT set to Music by Sir A. SULMVAN. Compiled by ALEX. WATSON. 

Royal i6ino. Ja panese leather, aj. 6ii. 

Gilbert (William). — James Duke, Costermonger. Post 8vo, 

illustra ted Iwards as. 

Uissing: (Alg:ernon), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 65. each. 

A Secret of the Worth Bea. | The Wealth of Mallaratang. 

Glanville (Ernest), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, y. 6d. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, ax. each. 
The IiOSt Helrasa l A Tale of Love, Dattle. and Adventure. With Two Illustrations by H. NiSBBT. 
The Foaaioker : A Romance of Mashonaland. With Two Illustrations by HUME NiSBBT. 
A Fair Colonlat. With a Frontisp iece b y Stanle y Wo od. 

The Golden Rook. With a Frontispiece by STANLEY WOOD. Crown Bro, cloth extra, y. 6d, 
Kloof Yarna* Crown 8to doth, is. M. 

Talea from tha Veld. With Twelve Illustrations by M. NtSBBT. Crown Svo, doth, jr. 6d. 
Has Thornton. With 8 Illustrations by J. S. Crompton, R.I. Large crows SrOb doCh, gOt 
edges. 5r. ; cloih, gilt top, 6s. __^_^_____________^___»^__^__ 

Glenny (George).— A Year's Work In Garden and Greenhouse: 

Practical Advice as totlie Management of the Flower, Fruit, and Frame Garden. Post 8to, it. ; doth, ts,td 
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Oodwin (WiHIam).— Lives of the Necromancers. Post 8vo. cl., as. 
Golden Treasury of Thouzht, The: A Dictionary o£ Quotations 

from the Best Authors. By Thho d orb 'TAYLOR. Crown 8vo. doth, y. 6tl. 

Ooodman (E. J.).— The Fate of Herbert W a yne. Cr. 8vo, y. 6d, 
Or ace (Alfred A.) .—Tales of a Dying Race. Cr. 8vo, clotb, 3s. 6d. 
Greeks and Romans, The Life of the, described from Antique 

MoonineBts. By Ernst CUIIL auit W. KONUR. Edited by Dr. F. HUBFfER. With 545 Uluslra- 
tions. Large cro wn 8vo. cl oth ex tra. 7/. 6^. 

Qrey (Sir George).— The Romance of a Proconsul: Being the 

Ptetsonal Life and Memoirs of Six GBORCB GR£ Y, K.C.B. By JAMES MILNB. ViWi Portrait SECOND 
EDITIOM. Crown 8vo. liuckram. 6s. 

Griffith (Cecil).— Corinthia Marazion : A Novel. Crown Svo. cloth 

•Ktra. y. 6J. _^ 

Gunter (A. Clavering, Author of 'Mr. Bames of New York'). — 

A Florida Bnohantmant. Crown Sto. doth, y. 6d . 

Hair, The : Its Treatment in Health, Weakness, and Disease. Trans- 

lated from tl>e German of Dr. J. PiNCUS. Crown 8to, m. : doth. is.6d. 



Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), Poems by. Cr. Svo, cl. ex.. 65. each. 

M«w Bjmbola. 1 Ii«g«nds of tta* Morrow. I Th« Borpttat PUar* 
Maldon EoBtasy. Small 4to. cloth extra, Zi. 



Halifax (C.).— Dr. Rumsey*s Patient. By Mrs. L. T. Mbadb and 

Clifford Halifax. M.D. Crown svo. doth, y. 6 rf. 

Hall (Mrs. S. C.).— Sketches of Irish Character. With numerous 

Illustrations on Steel and Wood t^ MACLISE. GiLUnKT, Harvf.Y. and GeorCB CRt: iksha.sk. 
S mall demy 8vo. c loth extra, jt. 6d. 

Hall (Owen), Novels by. 

Tho Track of a Storm, crown Svo, doth, y. 6J, ; picture cloth, flat back, as. 

Jetsam. Crown ^vo, cloth, y. &/. 

Buroka. Crown f/ro, clcth, gilt tL'p, 6s. 



Haliiday (Andrew).-— Every-day Papers. Post Svo, boards, 2s. 

Hamilton (Cosmo), 5tories by. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 35. 6J. each. 

The Glamoar of the Imposalble. I Through a Keyhole. 

Handwriting, The Philosophy of. With over 100 Facsimiles and 

Explanatory Text. By D ON FKLIX DR_SAI^MANrA. IV>st 8vo. half-cl.nh^aj. W. 

Hanky-Panky : Easy and Ditticult Tricks. White Magic, Sleight of 

Hand. &c. Edited by W. H. CRF.MF.R. With 200 Illu?traMv:is. CrDwn Sro. cloth extra. 4X. 6^, 

Hardy (Rev. E. J., Author of * How to be Happy though Married '). — 

E«ova* Court e hip , a nd M arriage. Cro wn 8to. clr. tli. ^s^J^. 

Hardy^fza Duff US), Novels by. 

Crown 8to, cloth, pit toj\ 6s. each. 
Tha L — er E tjI. I Maf?* y^?."™*".' "-J*.* ^**' 

Hardy (Thomas).— Under the Oreehwdod Tree, i'ost 8vo, cloth 

ertra. y. M. : Illustrated boards, ar.: rioth limp. •jx. 6>/.— Also the FlNK Papfk Kl>rrio.V. jKitt Eto, 
cloth, i^lt top. =J|>net_i_l^**h^er»J{>'.' ^;'|f*'' ?f_"*l 

Haweis (Mrs. H. R.), Books by. 

The Art of Beauty. With Coloured l-Voiuispicce and 91 inu<tnitlons. Squ.-irc fvo. ch-th KK, fti. 
The Art of Deooratlon. Wtth Coloured Ffjiitixpicce ami 74 Illustrations. Sq. 8vo. cloth bds.. Ca 
The Art of Dress. With « Illustrations. Pou Svo. ix. : ci'ith. is. td. 
Chanoer for Schools. With the .Story of his 'limes and Lis Work. A New lidition. revised. 

Wjth a Frontispiece. Demy Svo. cloth, ar. 6./. 
Chaueer for Children. With 3^ Illustrations (8 ColouredK Crown 4tn. doth extra, y^ 6./. 

Hawels (Rev. HTR.,M. A.). —American Humorists: Washington 

Irving, Oliver wrndhll Holmp.s, Jamhs Ri'sshll Lowhi.l, arif.mus Ward, Mark 

TWAIN, and llRET HA RTH. C rown 8%-o^ cloth.^T^ 

Hawttiorne~( J ulian) , Novels by. 

^ Crown Svo, cloth extra, y. 6J. each ; post 9vo, illu^trateil boards, ax, each. 
Oarth. ^ I EUica Q^Mifek I Beatrix Randolph. With Four inu4^ 

Sebastian Stroma. / ^ l?i*^*5 Poinds Kter'sDlsappaawui**, 

Portana*s Fool. I Dutt. ^ ^^1 _ The Spectre of the Camer- 

) ^Md boarvls. ax. each. 

JflM Cadofoa. ^ liova-or a MaaM. 



I 
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Harte's (Bret) Collected Works. Revised by the Aothor. LIBRARY 



1h FuniM br JOHN PBTTIB. K.A. 
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* ProU««or JiiBkHlunllii-i,fct,%'iihi6lUuBniilimjhy W.SWjkLI.M.lolhc™. 
Tha Bair-Rlnauet Alinl'a,»c. WM»inuiInilfiiij.brOL'l>LBVII:iiiiiyiiruJMIi(n 
Ginao* 1 A sR5, oiihrXntrici. Ww. irtiii Ettbt lUwtniiMi It a. Julb Cooubam. 

The Crammd«'at'thl"BKB^lDlt^%Ui'aFniiitlw^ilirJ,IlnBNAKDFiUII>IDr.R. 
"■■■ -TTtBiB5lril.t5nH«^Tpo.irilL UllllBlUinuuiqiulirJ.CUUCIl. 
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Heckethorn (C. W.), Books by. 

Herps~(Sir Arthur), Books by. Post Svo, cloth limp, m. 6tf. each. 

AnlRiiLjB and thtlr HuMn. I Soolkl Praaanr*. 

Hen derso n (I saac). — Agath a Page; A NoveL Cr. Bvo. cl , 31. M . 
lienty (Q.A.), Novels by. 

IIlljBb.>liaJlltfl*p, Wlin Elehl lUiMlUloni b) 3TANLBV L. WUOD. Smjdt ilcinr Bm. ClMIl, [B 

Colon*) ThapBdrka'a Swmu Wun • FnMtUplnt by stiklbv l. Wood. SmmH amrj ua. 



H e rman (He n ry).— A Le ad Jng Lady. 



Herrlck'B (Robert) Hesperides, Noble Numbers, and Complete 
Hertzka (Dr. Theodor).— Freelandi A Social ADticipation. Trai)»- 



Hesse-Wariegg (Chevalier Ernst von).— Tunis: The Land and 



iiill (Headon}~Zani^^Tbe Detective. Crowa b\o. cloth, y. 60^; 

Hirr(John),~WorkB by^ 

Hinks on (H. A.).— Fan Fitzgerald. Crown 6vo. cloth, giU top. 6s. 

Hoey (Mrs. Caahel) The Love r's Creed . Post 8vo, boarda, at. 

Holiday, Where to go for a. By E. P. Sholl, Sir H. Maxwell, 

Rl-I., li.P.. JOHB WatBOK. J«VK tUBLOW. NaBV LOVBTTCAUHBON. JUSTIH H MCC*«TtIV 
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HolliHg6heiul (John).— According; to My Ll^hU. With a PortraiL 

Crewn 8»o, cloth, gilt top, 6r, 



Holmes (Oliver Wendell), Works by. 

Th« Autocrat of thm By nlf ftiw-Tabla. IDustrat^d 



IDustraMd bjr J. GORDON THOHSO.S. PMt tro. dotk 
Knip, ax, 6J. Another EdUion, post 8vo. cloth, ax. • 

Tho Aatoeimt of tho BroakAtst-TaMo and Ttao ProtoMor at tha BraakbMt-Tahl«a 
In On« VoL Post 8ro, half-bound, as . 

Hood's (Thomas) Choice Works in Prose and Verse. With LifeToi 

Ihm Author, Portrait, and 900 IDustratlons. Crown 8to, cloth, y. id. 

Hood's Whima and Oddltl—. Wteh 85 lUustrationa. Post Bvo. hall-bound, m. 

Hook*s (Theodore) Choice Humorous Works ; includin^i: his Ludi- 
crous Adventures. Bons Mots. Puns, and Hoaxes. With a Life. A New Edition, with a Frontispicco. 
Crown Bvo. cloth, y. 6tL 

Hooper (Mrs. Qeo.).— The House of Raby. Post 8vo. boards, as. 
Hopkins (Tighe), Novels by. ' 

PD> FiaadoiUi Crown 8to, cloth, ts. 



*Twlait Lova and Datjr. 
Tha Maganta of Oamoonna. 



Crown 8to. cloth, yt. 6d. each. 
With a Frontispiece, j Tha laoompleta Advantuvav. 

HaU HafTaadaii. Withsfui 



I Mfall HafTaadaii. With 8 illustrations by C. OR F.CORY. 



Home (R. Henglst). — Orion: An Epic Poem. 

Portrait by SUMmrrs. Tenth Edition. Crown 8tro. cloth extra, ts. 



With Photograph 



Homung: (C W.}.— The Shadow of the Rope. Cro^n 8vo. cloth, 

gilt to p, 6f. 

Husx> (Victor).— The Outlaw of Iceland (Han d'Islande). Trans- 

lated by Sir Cilbhrt Campbell. Crow n t»o. cloth, .v. 6rf. 

Hume (JPersrus), Novels by. 

Tha laAj ftpom if owhara. Crown 8vo, ciotn. y. 

Tha Himoaalga My try. Crown ato. cloth, gtit top, 6i. 

Hungerford (Mrs., Author of ' Molly Bawn '). Novels by. 

Post 8to, illustrated boards, ax. e]u:h ; cWh limp. sx. 6./. exch. 
Ill Dovanea Vile. I AnUnsallnfaetory X.over. 

Crown Brc. cloth extra, y. 6d. each; post Sro, illustrated boards, ar. each : cloth limn, cc 6/. racli. 



8vo, cloth, y. 6ef. ; picture cloth, flat badi. ax. 



A Maldan All Forlorn. 

Harval. 

A Hodern Circa. 

April's liady. 



Pator'a Wlfo. 
lAdy Patty 



y Vern«r*a Pll^t. 
The Red-Housa Mystery. 



The Professor's Experiment. 

The Three Graces. 

Nora Crelna. 

A Mental StruMla. 



Crown 8vo. clivth extra, y. 61/. each. 
A n Anxiou s Mome nt. I The Co ioin< of^ChJoe^^l A Point oMSonsclenee. I Lovlce. 

Hufit's~(Leigh) Essays : A Tale for a (^hlmiiey Corner, &c. liditcd 



b y El)M UW D OL LIHR. P ost Bv o. half-bound, gx. 



Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by. 

Crown 8vn, cloth extra. 3X. 6ti. each : [>ost 8ro, illustrated boards, 9t. each. 
Tha Leaden Caakat. I Belf-Condemned. __ | That Other Parson. 

Mrs.Jallet. Croivn 8yo . cloth e xtra, y. 6d. 

HutchisoiT (W. M".) .— Hliits on Colt-breaking. Wit 11^5" illustra 

ttons. Crow n 8vo. cloth ext ra, y. 6,i. 

Hydrophobia : An Account of M. Pasteur's System ; The Technique of 

his Method, and Statistics. By RPNAt'D SUZO R, M.B . Cr )wn Svo. clo th e xtra, ftx. 

Impressions" (The)" of Aureole. Po st 8vo, cl oth, 2 5. Od, 

Indoor Paupers. By One of Them. Crown 8vo, is. ; cloth. 15. 6 i. 
Inman (Herbert) and Hartley Aspden.— TheTTear of Kalee. 

Cr own 8 to. cloth, gilt top, 6x. 

In Memorlam : Verses for every Day in the Year. Selected and 

arranged by LUCY RIDI. HY. Small square 8ro. cloth, zx. 6>i. nt-t : leather, y. &/ net. 

Iniikeeper'¥~H~andbook7The) and Licensed Viciualler's Manual. 

By J. TKF.V(^R-DAVinS. AJ|i*ewJ^(litlon._ Crown Svo, cloth, ex. 

irislTWit andHunibur, Songs of. ~ "Collected and Edited by ~A. 

PRRCBVAL ORAVES^ Post 8»o, cloth^liiiip. ax. &/. 

Irving: (Sir Henry) : A Record of over Twenty Years at the Lyceum^ 

By PHRCY FlTZGRRALU^ With Portrait. CrownSvo. cloth.ir. 6<f. 

j2imes~(CT T.~ C). — A Roma nce of the Queen's Hounds. Post 

8vo, cloth limp, IX. M. 

/anies6ir~(\Villlam).— J 




Self. Post Svo, cloth, 2J. 64. 



\ 



CMATTO St WINDUS, Publtohcrs, in St. Martin'a Lane, London, WX. 1 3 
Japp (Alex. H.^ LL. P.). —Dramatic Pictures, &c, Cr. 8vo, cloth , 55. 
Jeffferies (Richard), Books by. Post 8vo, cloth limp. 2s, 6d. each. 

Natttr« iMar lK>ndon. I Tho Lite of ftlio Fields. I The Open JLlr. 

*m* Also the Hand-madb Paper Edition, crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6r. each ; andtheFlNH 
Papbk EomoN of The JLlfe of the Flelde, pott Svo. doth. gUt top, ax. net ; leather, gilt edges, y. net. 

The BnloCr of RIohard Jofferles. By Sir Walter BbSANT. With a Photograph Portrait. 
Crown 8to, cloth extra, dr. 



Jennings (Henry J.), Works by. 

Carloaltlea of Crltlelem. Post 8vo. doth limp. af. 6d. 

li ord Tennareon t A Biographical Sketch. With Portrait. Post 8to, doth, «x. 6d. 

Jerome (Jerome K.)» Books by. 

Stetfeland. With 64 lUastrations by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. Fcap. 4t^ picture corer. if. 
Joh n imerfleld, Ac With 9 lUusts. by A. S. BOYD and JOHN GULICH. Fcap. 8to. pic cot, u . (4, 

Jerrold (Douglas).— Tlie Barber's Chair; and The Hedgehog 

Lettere. Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and half>bound. ax. 

Jerrold (Tom), Works by. Post Svo. 15. ea. : cloth limp, is. td, each. 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. 

Houaehoid Hortlcaltnye » A Gossip about Floweri. Illustrated. 

Jesse (Edward).— Scenes and Occupations of a Country Llfel 

Post 8vo, doth limp, ax. 

Jones (William, P.S.A.), Works by. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 35. 6tf. each. 

Flntfer-Rlnd IiOPe 1 Historical, LMPendary, and AnecdotaL With Hundreds of Illustrations. 
Cyowne and Coron atlon e i A History of Regalia. With 91 Illustrations. 

Jonson's (Ben) Works. With Notes Critical and Explanatory, and 

a Biographical Memoir by WILLIAM ClFFORD. Edited b7 Colonel CUNNINGHAM. Three Vols, 
crown 8to, clot h extra. 3X. 6d. each. 

Josephus, The Complete Works oif. Translated by Whiston. Con- 

tainmtr • The Antiquities of the Jews' and 'The Wars of the Jews.' With sa Ittustrations and Maps. 
Two vols., demy 8ro, half-doth, lax. 6d, 

Kempt (Robert).— Pencil and Palette: Chapters on Art and Artists. 

Post 8to. doth li mp, ax . id, 

Kershaw (Mark). — Colonial Facts and Fictions: Humorous 

Sketches. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, ax. ; cloth, ax. 6d, 

King (R. Ashe). Novels by. Post Svo, illustrated boards, 25. each. 

• Ae Wearlntf of the Oreen.' I Paealon^e Slav e. I BeU BarrF* 

K Dgawn Oame. crown 8ro, doth, yt. 6rf. ; post 8to. illustrated boards, ax. 

Kipling Primer (A). Including Biographical and Critical Chapters^ 

an Index to Mr. KlpUng's prlndpal Writfaigs, and Bibllogiaphies. By F. L. KNOWLES. Editor of 
' The Gokien Treasury of American Lyrics.' With Two Portridts. Crown Sro. cloth. 31. 6rf. 

Knight (William, M.R.C.S., and Edward. L.R.C.P.). — The 

Patlent*e Yade Meoom » How to Get Most Benefit from Medical Advice. Cr. 8to. doth. «x. 6d, 

Knights (The) of the Lion : A Romance of the Thirteenth Century. 

EtUted. with an Introduction, by the MARQUESS OF LORWB. K.T. Crown Bvo. doth eatra. 6x. 

Lambert (Qeorge).— The President of Boravia* Crown 8vo.cl.,y.6<<. 
Lamb's (Charles) Complete Works in Prose and Verse, including 

* Poetry for Children 'and * Prince Dorus.' Edited, with Notes and Introduction, l^ R. H. SHEP* 

HERD. With Two Portraits and Facsimile of the * Essay on Roast Pig.' Crown Svo, doth, y. id. 
The BaMiFS of Blla. Post 8to, printed on laid paper and half-bound, ax. 
Idttle BaaaFSi Sketches and Characteis by Charles Lamb, selected from his Letten by Percy 

Fitzgerald. Post Sro. doth Ump, ax. td. 
The Dramatic ■eaajre of Chavlee Lamh. With Introduction and Notes by Bramdbr Mat* 

THEWS, and Steel-plate Portrait. Fcap. 8to. half-bound, ax. id. 




led. 
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State of Ireland, 1595. Fcap. »yo, half-Ro«burgfae, ax. 



Lane (Edwar<^ William).— The Thousand and One Nights, com- 
monly called hi England The Araolan M l^ta* Bntertalnmenta. Translated from the Arabic, 
with Notes. IDustiited with many hundred Engrarings from Designs by HARVEY. Edited by EDWARD 
STANLEY POOLE. With Preface by STANLEY Lane-POOLE. Three Vols., demy 8to. doth, js. id, ea. 

Larwood (Jacob), Works by. ~ 

AneodOtea of the Olevfj. Post 8vo, laid paper, half-boon d. ax. 

Pott 8to, doth limp, ax. id, each. 
MMnalo AntedolM. I ThentrtwU Anndetsfc 
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Le'famiinn (R. C.t, Works~by. Post 8vo, cloth, it. Cut. each. 



^ HlBH Mr'yM« B _^^_ 

Leigh <Henr)' S.).— Carols of Cockayne. Printed aa band-made 
Ixland (C. aodlrey).— A Manual of Mending and Repairing. 
LepelletTer (Edmond). — Madame SanA-Q^ne. Traoslaied from 



Lllbum (Adam).— A Tra ge dy In Mar ble. Cr own Svo.cl olh. y.&f. 
Llndaoy (Harry, Author of 'Methodist Idylla'}. Novels by. 



Linton (E. Lynn), Works by. 



la Alongmant Bl taam Dondaa. •IfTLavat- I Sewing tha Win 

la World WaU [rfiak WIUi n IDinli. PaaMn CanK. MUionainVd Mlwr. 

m On* Tsa Mtaj. I Dulala avaFtaB. I WIUi k OlUaii Tt 

Ttia Ratal at (Ha FsBillr. 



Lowe fCharles, M.A.).— Our Greatest Living Soldiers, VfUfi 
Lucy (Henry W.).— Oldeon Fleyce: A. Novel. Crown Bra, ciuih 

wn.. y. M. : p wl 8.1. itluMnrel marili a.. 

Macalpine (Avery), Novels by. 

SS tS'm liK. 'mu^sV.^fnsli'JiV^tgw. J. I1l:^^^^=v. c.Qw^avn.cli^l.c.i.^t.. 

MocColl (HugB), Novels by. 

Macdoiie n" (A g nes).— Q uaker~ColislnBr ~i\irsvn. \m!iitia.~2ty^ ^_ 
MacdVegor (Robert).— Pastimes ond Players: Noie's'oa I'opular 
Mackay (Charles, LL.D.). — Interludes and Undertones; or, 



1 (Stephen JJ and J. Augustus O'Shea.— Brave Men 
JH^ii^' (^asitln}, WoVkrEyr — — — 

a tUttm d Oor Obb nmaa. Irim iiio f ccn^ ol q>mh wmu lo ij. n«ii<nl R«ii.>5i s) 
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I. By Ji-n-m McCafi Mv 
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McCarthy HUHtln Huntly), Works by. 




MBcDoiiBld (Qeorn, LL.D.), Books by. 

VukiarruavHiiAmMinMlen. Tn VoIl, iUki. cMii. eDi s^ 



SVkrHlelicord. Edil'edbyGBORI^J MacDoniui, Fob eto. cklti. sf. 

Rachi^'C^bert).— A Blow over the HMit. Crown Kvo, cloth, 
Miicllse Portrait Qsllery (The) of Illustrious Uterary Charac^ 

. •• n.^_i.. |_. "VMEEL MACLISh! witb Mm>Dl»-Bii>i(n.uUr^ Crilt Jl, DlbilmimEhlaa, 

ths Uier;,Riniijt1he fgrmci hall Of Uw KamlCnmiy.br WlLLIAk 



Macquol4 (Mra.)> Works by. Square 8vo, cloth exlra,'6i. each. 
PIsearH u4 Ligmdi iTsm Harukndv uid BrltUnv. jilUum. WT.R. MiCQUOiD. 
Abont'yBrllMhlw.^Vllli 6, IfaHratimn liy T. It. MaCQUQH). 

Majtrlclan's Own Book, The: Parfonmncei with Eggs, Hats, Ac 
Maj^c Lantern, The, and its Management : Including full E^acticat 
Kkkbk Charta : An Eiacl Facsimile of the OriRinal in the BritDTh 
Mai lory (Sir~Thomasjr— Alort d' Arthur; The Stories o( KinQ 
Maliock (W.~H.), Work* by. 

«ha Haw RspuhUa. PiHldi.cMh.ir.M.; plcturaboarii.ti. 

Tha Haw Pul »B« yiKla UnPfnni-Lmiiiii.Klilml. Tmi an. diriti, u. ML 



Mar£uerltte (Paul and VTctor},— The Disaster, 'traaslai'ed by 
M arlowe's Works. Including his Translations. Edited, with Notes 
Mosstnffer's Plays. ' From the Text o( Williau Gifforii, Edited 
Matthews (Brander).^A~Secret of the Sea, Ac. Post 8to, illu*. 
Max O'RcllTBooks^by. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. bd. each. 



Merlvale (Herman).— Bar, Stage, and Platform i Autobiographic 
Merricir([^niird) .'Novels by7~ " ~~ '" 

Tha Kan who wh Onsd. Fnutrs. p lciuia bo rJi. m. 

Cnmn Sto, cIMIL if. W. MCK. _ . 

Ttaia iUif* B< Voelfc I OratUai ADi^MBorilMndWIaw 



Th« Hygdana of the Bkln. With Direct 



Tho Bath In DlMaMS of tb« Bkln. 
_ The Law of Lif>« an4 th^Ar Relatio 

Mlnto (Wm,).— Was She Ooo 
Mitchell (Edmund), NoveU b> 

Thtt I«Btt Btav Roah. Vfltix 8 XIlu«ntkM 
Only m Mltf at. 

Crown 8to, picture 
Platf>«ofFa>i«. I Th« Tample 

MItford (Bertram), Novels by. 

Th« OaB-RanB«vi A Roouuico of ZuhiUnii 



Thtt KlnTa ■■■•^1 'With Sis AiU-puw II 
RMishaw Iknnlnfg Qoest. With aTroi 



Tb« Look of Ottntrd RId01«y« Crown i 
Tl>» TflMnph of Hilary BHitMand. < 

Molesworth (Mrs.).— Hathera 

y. 6tl, } pott Bro, flhutinted boards, ms. 

Moncrieff (W. D. Scott-).— The 

with Seroa Etchings bjr JOHN PBTTIB, W. Q. 
R. Macbbth and Tom Graham, imperial 4to 

Moiitam (Irving:).— Things I H 

page IwistTat ioat. Crown 8ro, doth, 6s. 

Moore (Thomas), Works by. 

Tha ■pionraaB i and JLlelphvon. Post ero. 

Pgoaa and Varaai biduding Suppraased Pant 

by R. H. SHEPHERD. With Portrait. Crown 

Morrow (W. C.).— Bohemian Pai 

tloni by EdoUARD CUCUBL. Small demy Byo, cl 

Muddock (J. E.), Stories by. 

Crown 8vo. cloth ei 
Maid MaHaa and RoUb Hood. WhhialUu 
Basil* tha Jostar. With Frontispiece by STA 
Toimg Locbinvart J 

Post 8ro, illustrated 

Tha Daad Man** Baerat. _ l_ 

Btoriaa Walrd and Wondarfui. PostSro. \ 



Murray (D. Christie), Novels b} 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, y. &/. each ; p 
A Ufft*a Atonamant. A Hodal FatI 

Joaapli*a Coat* la lUusts. 
Coals of Flra. s lUusts. 



Old Blaaap*s ] 
nwM<« • — ' 
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Murray <Heniy), Novels by. 



N ewbolt (H.).— Taken from the Enemy. Poat avo. leatberetle. 1 
NIsbet (Hume), Books by. 



Norrls (W. E.), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 31. 6d. each ; post Svo, 

Oakley (John}.^A Oentlemul In Ktaakl: A Story of tha South 
dhiiet (Oeorges), Novels by. Post Svo, illustrated boards, 21. each. 



Ollphant (Mrs.), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, at. each. 



O'ShaughneAsy (Arthur), Poems by : 



Oulda, Novels by, Cr. Svo, cl., 31. (4. ea.; post Svo, illuat, bds., 31. ei 

H(ia In BsDdM*- I a I><4 ot FInBdan. 1 la Mkhbib>. I Wand 

TDHUlll. Puauvl. I smib BlBbL | ■vHlii. 

■tnthmon. I OBuiaaa. Tkd Woadan HHeu, '  . 1... 

Vndai XWB >1b4i. Arladni. I Nandttal] 

rnsk. I Idaib. A viiiM* Cannnuia. 

Falla-FulB*. I ■oun, • Pipitra un. 






Th^Z. 



Panduran; Hari ; or, Metncirs ofa Hiadoo. With Preface by Sir 



Paris Salon, The Illustrated Cata1of;ue of the, tor 190a. (Twenty- 
Paya (James), Novels by. 

blMBU ■uI^fMrd. I Tba Fa^r BniMlnw*. 

Sigh mShtm. Ttaa ^ard ud Uia WUI. 

A OsntldaniUl Anut. vm a iiiniti. Tba Bum Miiiigu. 

A «n*r~ tnua K fhom. wiihuijiisii. J ■unBrBuwlas. | A TrvlM PaUauk 

Kirk Abhgy.' A nuLns"HBiiaanaa.* 



CicLI'i Trrat. FiUlcn Porlune 



iJjJtoaj^«.AP«. 
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Pascal's Provincial Letters. A New Trasslation, with Historical 

Intro du cUpn and Notes by T. M'CRIB, D.D. Post 8vo. half-ctoch. as. 

Paul (Margaret A.).— Oentle and Simple. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 

Ffoattmtoce fay Hblhw PatbrS O W. y. 6J, ; post 8to> Ulm t raued boards, bj. 

Payne (Will).— Jerry the Dreamer. Crown 8vo, cloth. 31. 6d. 
Pennell (H. Cholmondeiey), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth, 25. td, ea. 

A Faek on PAtfaana. Wkh inustrations. 

^ PmiMmum Ra-Saddlad. Whh Ten fiill-pag« muMrations by G. Du Maurihr. 

Th# Maaaa ot May fair t Vers de Social*. Selected by H. C PaXNELL. 



Phelps (E. Stuart), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. each. 

Mm Old Mald*a Paraalaat ^1 ^Bor^ava In Paradlaat 

MmwmA tha Oataa. Post Sro. picture cover, is. ; clothi. is. 6>i. 

aaali tbm FlRharaiRn. lUustrated by C. w. Reed. Crown bw. ctotb. xs. 6d. 

Phil May's Sketch»Book. Containing 54 Humorous Cartoons. Crown 

foUo. dotg. V. 6tt. 

t^hlpson (Sr.T. L.), Booktf by. Crown 8vo, art canvas, gilt top, 5s. ea^ 

Amoum yi|^nlRta and Flaa VIollna. 

Yoloa and Ylolln i Sketchei, Anecdotes, and Remlniicences. 

Planche (J. R.), Works by. 

Tha Favaolvaat of Araia. With Six Plates and aoo Tllustratlona. Crovn Sro, cloth. 7/. &/. 
Bonga and PoaniRt i8i»-i8y» With introduction by Mrs. MacKARNUSS. Crown ero. clm h, fer. 

Plutarch's Lives of Illustrious Men. With Notes and a Life~o! 

Pluts rchbyJOHNand WM. LANCHORNB. and Portndts. Two Vols., deuiy fvo. half-doth ioj . gJ. 

Poe's (Edsfar Allan) Choice Works: Poems, Stories, Essays. 

with an Introduction by CHARLES BaudhLAIRB. Crown Bvo. doth, y. 6d. 

Pollock (W. H.).— The Charm, and other Drawing-room Plays. By 

sir Walter BhsaWT and Waltbr H. POU.OCK. with 50 illustrations. Crown 9ro, cloth g il t. 6s. _ 

Pond (Major J. B.).— Eccentricities of Qenius: Memories of 

_Faniou5_Mejii^and_Womcn of the^latform and the Stage. Wit h 91 I'-Jrtraits. I>eniy_8YO,^lojh^_i--^ 

Pop e's P oetical Works . Post B vo . cloth limp. 2s, 

Poirter (Johii)'.^kingsclere. Edited by Byron Webder. With 19 

full-pnge a nd many smaller Illustrations. Cheaper Editi on. Demy 8vo, cLith. 7/. 6.f. 

Praed (Mrs. CfuSfpbeTlJTlNovels by. Post 8vo. illust. bds., 2j. each. 

Tha Romanoa of a Station. I Tho Boal of Coanteta Adrian. 



Crown Vyo, clolh, 3r. 6J. each : post 8vo, lioards. ■2s. e.ich. 
Lwmaker. j Christina Char' "''"" *" 

Mrs. TrsgasklSB. With 8 Illustrations by KoUHKT yiAUhl: R. 



Outlaw and Lawmaker. J Christina Chard. With Frontispiece by W rA>'.i'.T. 

KOUKKT 



Crown Bvo, doth, 31. tJ. each. 
Malma. |_ ■adamo luuu I •As a Watch In the Night.* 

Price (E. C). — Valeritlna, _ Crown 8vo. cloth, 35. CV. _ 

Princess Oiga^—Radna ^ A~Novel. ~Cr own 8vo. cloth extra, ts. 
Pryce (Richard).— Miss MaxweTrs Affections. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

with Frontispiece by IIaL lAfOI.oVV, jr. cJ.; postSv o. illust ra ted board s. 9T. 

Proctor (Rlchard~Ai), Works by. 

Flowera of tha Bkj. With 55 Ilinitr.^rions. Small cmwn 8vo. r.Ioth c\tm, w (i-t 

Easy Star LassonS. With Star Maps for every N'i^ht in tiiu Year. Crown £«•>, iMh, fir. 

Familiar Solanca Btudlas. Crown 8vo. cloth cxtr.i. 6s. 

Saturn and Us Bystam. With 13 Steel Pinter Drmy 8v.i, cloth CTtn, i.r. fif. 

Mystorlss of Time and Space. With numerous Iliu-trations. Crown i\ . ylAh extr.i. 61. 

The Universe of Buns. &c. With numerous lUustmiiuns. Crcwn Svo, clotii extra, ex. 

Watfes and Wants of Bolenca Workers. Crown 8vo, ix. 6./. 



Rambosson (J.).— Popular Astronomy. Translated by C. B. Pitman. 

_ —^yU" Coloured Plates an d 6 3 W oo>Liit Illustrations, Crown 8vo. clnth, v- 6./. _ 

Randolph (Col. .)."^^unt~ Abigail Dykes. ~Cro\vn 8 vo. cloth. 7s. 6i^ 
Read (General Meredith).— Historic Studies In Vaud/ BerirTc^ 

and S.ivoy. With ^r fuU-p ag e Illu stra tions. Two V ols. , demy Sro. cloth. a£ j. 

Richards on (Fra nk).--The king's C^o uhsei. Cr. 8vo. cl.. gilt top, 6f. 
Riddeli (Mrs. J. H.V, Novels by. 

A Rich iian's Dautfhtor. Crown 8vo, clofh, y. 6>t 

Weird Btorles. Crown Evo, cl<>th cxiraj^.v.^'.^po''t_8vo, illustrated board*, 2r. 

_ . Pest Evo, illjstraterl boards, a*, rich. 

The Uninhabited Hon bo. | Palry Water. 

The Prince of Wales'a Garden Party. Her Wotber's Darllntf. 

Tha ■yatary In Palace Gardens. 1 Tha Maa'a Carsa. 1 idla TalMb 
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Reade'5 (Charles) Novels. 

The Now Collected LIBRARY EDITION. comr>1c«e in Suventeen Volumes, set in new long priiu«r 
type, printed on laid paper, and elesfantly bound in doUi, pric;; y. 6i/. each. 
I. P«tf Wofflngton; and Ohvlstl« John- ' 

StOBO. 

s. Hard Cash. 

Si Tho CloUitor and tho Hearth. With a 

Prafacc by Sir WALTER BKSA.VT. 

4. * It la Nevop Too Lato to Mond.' 

^ Tho Coursa of Tma Iiova Navar Did 

Ran Smooth t and Blnflahaart and 

^Doabloteoo. 

tk Tha Aatobl(M{raphjr of a Thiaf 1 Jack 

of all Tradaaj A Haro and a Mar- 

tyr I and Tha Wandering Hali% 



7. Love Ha Little, Lovo me Long. 

8. The Double Harrlage. 

9. Grlfllth Gaunt* 
xo. Foul Play. 

11. Put Yonrself In Hie Plaoa. 

12. A Terrible Temptation. 

13. A Simpleton. 

14- A Woman-Hater. 

15. The JUk, and othur Stories: and Good 

Btorlee of Man and other Anlmale. 
x6. A Perlloue Secret. 
17- Readlana ; and Bible Characters. 



In Tweniy-one Volumes, post 
Peg WofBngton. I Christie Johnstone. 
•It Is Never Too Late to Mend.' 
Tha Coarse of Tma Love Never Did Run 

Smooth. 
The Aatoblographjr of a Thief; Jaek of 

all Trades ; and Jamas Lambert. 
Love He Little, Love He Long. 
The Doable Harrlage. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 



8to, iliu&trated bo<irds, as. each. 

Hard Gash. I OrlOlth Gannt. 

Foul Play. I Put Yourself In His Place. 

A Terrible Temptation. 

A Simpleton. | The Wandering Heir. 

A Woman-Hater. 

Slngleheart and Donblefaoe. 

Good Stories of Man and other Animals. 

The Jilt, nnd other Stories. 

A Perilous Secret. I Readlana. 



Largb TYPB, Finb Paper EliiriONS. Pott 8vo, cU. t;ilt top, aj. net ca. ; leather, (;ilt edifcs. v. net co. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. | Vlt is Never Too Lata to Mend.^ 

Popular Edition's. Mciliuni 8vo, &/. each ; cloth- u. each. 
Peg Womngtoni and Christie Johns tone. | Hard Cash. 

^ledillln Rvo, 6(/. each. 
*It is Never Too Late to Mend.' | The C loiste r and the Hearth. | Fool Play. 

Chrlstlo Johnstone* Witli Frontispiece. Choicely printed in HIzevir style. I-'can. Svo, half-Roxtxaf .&tf. 

Peg WofBngton. Choicely printed in Elzevir style. Fein. 8vo, li.-)ir-Koxbur;;lie, ax. dV. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. In Four Vols., post &vo, wiili an Introduction by Sir WALTER 

BeSANT, and a Fiontispiece to each Vol., buckram, (filt top, dr. the set. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. New Illustrated IlIjition. with 16 Pitotosravure and 84 

half-tone Illustrations by MATT B. HEWRRDINU. i^niall 4to, (.luth gilt and ^ilt top. ics.iJ. net. 

Rlbla Characters. Fcap. Svo, leatherette , is. 

Balaetlons from the Works of Charles Reade^ With an Introduction by Mrs. Alex. 
Irela nd. Post 8to. clo ili limp, as. M. 

Rimmer (Alfred), Works by. Large crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6i. each. 

Rambles Round Eton and Harrow, with 52 lllustratious by the Author. 

Abou t Eng land with Dickens. With 58 Illustration s by C. A. V anderhoof and A. R ikm er. 

Rives (Amclie, Author of 'The Quick or the Dead?'), Stories by. 

Crown 8vo, doth, 3s. 6d. each. 
Barbara Daring. | Merleli A Love Story . 

Robinson Crusoe. By Danibl Dbfob. With 37 Illustrations by 

Georgr CRUIKSH ANK . Po st 8vo. h alf-c loth, as . 

Robinson (F. W.), Novels by. 

Women ara Strange. Post 8ro. illustrated boards, as. 

The Hands of Justice. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 31. 6J. \ post 8to Illustrated lioards. as. 

The Woman In the Dark. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6<f. ; post 8*0. illustrated boards, as. 



Robinson (Phil), Worlcs by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 65. each. 

The Poets* Birds. I The Poets* Beasts. 

The Poets and Nature t R eptiles, Fishes, and In se cts. 

Roll of Battle Abl>ey, The: A List of the Principal \Varriors who 

came from Normand y with Wi lliam the Conq ueror. io66. Pri nte tl in G old and C olours, sx. 

Rosengarten (A.).— A Handbook of Architectural Styles. Trans- 

lated by W. ColletT-S awd ars. With 630 Illustrations . Cr own 8vo,_cloth extra, js. 6rf. 

Ross (Albert).— A Sugar Princess. Crown 8 v o. cloth, 3 " ^ 6rf. 
Rowley (Hon. Hugh), Works by. Post 8vd, cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 

Punlanat Riddles and Jokes. With numerous Illustrations. 

More Punlana. Profusely Illustrated. 



Runciman (James), Stories by. 

Schools and Scholars. Post 8vo, doth, as. 6d. 
Skippers and Shellbacks. Crown 8vo. cloth, y. 6d. 



Russell (Dora), Novels by. 

A Country Sweetheart. Post 8vo, picture boards, %f. 

The Drif t of Fata. Crown 8ro, clot h, y.6J. ykture doth, flat bodt, sf. 

Russell (Herbert).— True Blue; or, * The Lass that Loved a Sailor.' 

Crown 8to, doth, 3f. 6(^ 
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Russell (W. Cfark), Novels, *c., by. 

■oaDd til* auiu-¥i».  I"™ "^ "^ jl„ Osua'ftwdv. "' 

IB (ha NlddU VkUh. mj Hhlraimt^Zi^m. 

On tha Fn'k-ala Hud. Aran* ui m WIM Wldl B^ 



ibyn (Alsn), Novels by. 

- Dt TrinltV' Wilh • Kau 1^ Oliv 
"^" I 




Sals (OeorgB A.).— Ossllght and Daylight. Post 8vo. boards, 21. 
Scotland Yard, Pasi and Preseni : Eitperiences of Thirtr-sevea Yean. 

Secret Out, TfieT 

Seguin (L. OTK'Works by. ~ 

SenloiM Wm . 1 .— BySt reaniandSea^i PosTav^ cloth, as. bd. 
Sergeant (Adellrie), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 31. 6d. each. 



Shakespeare for Children: Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare. 



Shakespeare the Boy. With Sketches of the Home and School Life, 



Sh srp (WlTHam) Ch i ldren of To- „__ 

Shelley's (Percy Bysshe) Complete Works In Verse and Prose. 



\ Novel Crown Bvo, cloth, ii. 6d- 
li->) Complete Works, with Lite and 



ShicI (M. P.)-— The Purple Cloud. Crown Bvo, cloth, rUi top, 61. 



CHATTO ft WINDUS, Publlibcn, ill St. Martin't Laaa, London, W.C ai 

Sidney's (Sir Philip) Complete Poetical Works, indi^ding all 

ihDK 111  AicKdi^' Wlih Ponralt, Memorul-^nirDduFtton. Nolh. Sic by Lh* Kct. A- &. (iKOSAKT, 
[J.D. ThrgqVijlt., crown BTP.chrth boards y. 6if, mil- 

Signboards : Their HLslory, includioe Anecdoles ol Famous Taverns and 
Slmslaeorse R.), Works by." 

TUktauVaCiiin*. I TiQHot To-day. 
Bntnuw ol Lit*, wiih fc lUuBmiDov I 

tlikfoail DiaiaiH o( iti'l 

STsterllont: A Biograpby, By MAKaAREt Lonsdalb. With Vol 




Sketchjey (Arthur) A Match In the Dark. Post Bvo. boards, « . 

Slan? [jtctionary (The) ; Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal, 



Smart (Hawley), Novels by. 

w'tiiaSi t^v* or u»n«. I TlnTiat M ol BMblnlly. 



SmlthfJ. Movr). Works by. 



Snazelleparllla. Decanted by G. S. Edwabcs. With Portrait of 

Society In London, Crown 8v6, u. ; cloih, ji. 6d. 

Som e rset (Lord Henry).~Son gB ol Adieu. Small 4to Jap. ve l..6i. 
Spalding IT. A., LL.BO.— Elizabethan'T)emonoioey7~An~Es5ay 

Speight (T. W.TrN6vef8''by7" 

Hoodvlnkadi A BkBdraiallMntarv, OiilttftOO«''in'FSlf. 



5pe ii~ser~forX h lldrien. By MrH.~l'owRY. with'Coloured'l I iustrai'ions 

Sprlgge (5. Squire).— An Industrious Chevalier. Crown Bvo, 

Spettlgue (H. H.).— The H eritage ol Ever~CrowQ 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Stafford (John), Novels by. 

5t«rryTieavens~cnie) : A Pobticai.~I( 



u CHATTO ft WINDIIS, Pn MUh«r», in St. Ittartto'a Laaa, LoodMi, W.C. 
Stas-Hnntlne with the 'Devon and Somerset.' An Account of 



S tedmnn (E. C.).— VIctorlaii Poets. Crowp 8vo. cloih ext ra. 91. 

Steidiens (Rlccardo.-tM.B.).— The Cruciform Mark: I'hc 'Si range 
Stephens {Robert Nellson).— PbOip'WIawood': JTSk^t^h ""oriiio 
SterndBle (R. ArmlUiseJ.'^Tfie'A^hiui Knife: A NSi^L^^lW 



iStevenson (R. Louis), Works by. 



LB InlllBd VmM. WthaFranti^i««byU-«LTEIt CI 
UbIIIu atnAH St Nu utf fioaki, 



doth, lilt lop. u,Dt1; katkn. vni Fib^, 31. nvr. 
A IiowSm Siibbatii Mbfb. wiib^ iSMMmu I9 A. S. Ikh'e. Fuc 

VfaaaniDida oiBbi inii Tha Biijiili'* niuBond. [Fm Khw ahaii 



Stocliton (Ffiink It.).— The YbuiTjc Master of Hysoii HalT.~\vi'.h 
SSwey~"(d7^.7 A. R. A.) — Sl[eiches'~from~Alem6(y; Wuh' 93 
Stories" f ronr~ForeIgii NoveTrstsI With "Notices by JlELiiiand 



Stranj;e Manuscript (A) Found In a Copper Cylinder. Ctoud 
Stranee Secrets. Told by Percv Fitzgekald, Conan Dovlb, Flok- 
Strutt~(JosepIi) . ^^the ~Spbrts aiid~ Ptutlmes of the Peopleof 

BbMUUII Inclmlinirllie Rural null Itemmic Rrcrwlkni!. tUyCanm, Munmcrtw. Sh™<^ ft... Iran 
ll« IJrileK VtiliA. Ei litri h j WILLIAM HUBB. Wlh 111 llfuanuiin Cr.^D._iloni nui. LN ^. 

Sun'dowrier. 5t(>ries by.~ 

Surtees (Robert).— Handley Croair oiT^rT'jomicks's HnntT 
Swinburne's (Algernon C.) Works. ' 

Balwllen* rram tba roaUsal Worh) ot aonfi or thn BpilnAMah Cnm 10.A1. 

A.C-awlnbuniA. Fc4..>ivD<i. Btullg* In SaBI. (Tiomll.D, ». 

AMUBI^lIlCBlvdBB.^-ioiniatm.Sc. M>pv 8tuu(i ATiwdr. CniwAl.o.Bt. 

ChlUltBl»Jdl lyrnjHly. Crown«io.;i. TrUtFim onLnBam. Cia-nt-a.v- 

PwniBM&aiUlSi * -I .«.«—— •>~i.—- r *_ .. 



A NsM an en 
A BiBdy at B1 



-as 



■iSwBUY A Tr..Zfi-lir. Cn^n Ft^ UI.IW. LoDrllivi A tmntTjr. Ctdwh Stn, &/. 

BsbM m Two Niilaa*. Own ■>«. u. A Btadv nt ■«■ Jonun. Cnxi Ih. ;,. 

Qasrga ehapAIBB. Ok VwL tl. al a. aixT- ItimUAtWJ ATntrij. Cnmttt.t,: 

ItHWS Vtiikt.1 CrowiilHi.]r.«A Aml»fhM.ftc Cr^tn.ii. 



CMATTO * WIHDU3. P nbl Uhfj, in 81. MtUb'i L«n«, Umii oii. W.C JS 

Swift's (Oean) Choice Works, in Prosa »nd Vetse. Wilh"Memo^, 

ftinnft. and FkvbUi ol Uie MipiiD •SulSni'iTniili.' Crswn ini. clslta. ii. M 
B>lU>nFV3«linla.gll A Tai* stB YDb. Pw its. lull-beunil. ai. 

Syntax's (Dr.) Three Tours : In Search of the I'lciuresquerin' Search 

of Conuluk^ ldJ to SaucEi of 4 Wif*. Wlih Kowlaiuhon^ C^oand ItluHntiDiii, Aud Lih of Ut« 



tayior (Bayard). — Diversions of the Echo Club: Burlesques of 
Taylor {Tom}.— Historical Dramas: 'Jeahhb D*rc,' "Twixt Axb 

feniple (Sir Richard, a.C.3.1.}.— A Bird's-eye View of Plctur'^ 



Thackerayana : Notes and Anecdotes. With Coloured Frontispleca and 
Thames, A New Pi ctorlal' "History of the. By A. S. "Kkaussk. 



Thomas (Aniile), Novels by. 
Thomas (Bertha), Novels by. 

Ttaa TIsUb-FIktit. Croinm o, iklli. y. tJ. 

In H CftUiMlmJ Clt*. ""^ "^ 1 t£* ■on dIi Uia Hhm. 

Thomson's Season s, and The Castle of Indolence. With Intro. 
Thoreau : H la Life aad~Alms. By H. aTPags. With aT'ortrait 
Thorn biiry~(Wa!ter)VBook8 bv. ~ ' ~~"^ 

Timba^John), Worlts^y". Crown 8bo, cloth, jiTwTeachr 
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Troilope (Anthony), Novels by. 

Crown 8to. cloth «xtra,3r.6AMcE: post 8to. mastratad boards. */. eKh. 
Tlitt Way W« IilvA Mow. I ■'. Boarboroutfh'a Famllyt 

Vraa Frohinaim. | Mari on Fay* I Tha Ii» n4-L— jots. 

Post Bto, illustrated boards, ax. •ach. 
Kayt in t ha Dark. I Tha Amariean Banator. | Tha Ooldan lAon ot Cranptft 

Troilope (Frances E.)f Novels by. 

Crown 8to, doth extra, y. 6d. each ;^ost 8to, IDustrated boards, cr. each. 
IdkaBhlpaapoii tha Baa. I llabara Prograaa. i Anna Pumaaa. 



Troilope (T. A. ). —D i amond Cut Dia mon d. Pos t 8vo, illu st. U!s.. w. 
Tytler~(C. C. Fraser-).— Mistress Judith: A Novel. Crown 8vo^ 

dothestr a, y. 6d. ; post 8yo, Illustrated boards, ax. 

Tytler (Sarah), Novels by. 

Crown 8to. cloth extra, y. hd. each ; post 8to. Oliistrated bairds, ax. each. 

Bnriad Dlamonda. | Tha Blaakhall Oho^a. | What Bba Cama ThroaCht 

Post 8vo, iiiiistrated boards, ax. each. 
Tha Brida*a Paaa. I Tha Hntfaanot Family. I Noblaaaa Oblltfa. I Dlaappaaradi 

■alnt ■aiico*a City. I lAdJ. ^yir I Baauty and tha Baaat. 

Crown 8vo, doth, y. t>d. each. 
Tha Haadonald Itaaa. with Frontispiece. I Mrs. Carmlohaara Ooddaaaaa. 
Tha Wltah-Wlfa. | Rachal Lanjlton. I Bapphlra. I A Hoaaymooa'a Ballpaii 

A ToaBg Dr afon. 

Cltoyanna Jaaaaallaa*_ Crown 8vo, picture dutb. flat back. ax. 
" Ml " 



Thraa Man ot Blarte. Crown 8yo. doth, gilt top. 6x. 



Upward (Allen), Nove ls by.— A Crown o f Straw. Cr. 8vo. cl. 65. 

Tha Qaaan Agalnat Dwaa. Crown 8ro, cloth, y. 6J. ; post 8vo, picture boardv 21. 
Tha Prtnea of Baiklata n . Post 8yo. picture boards, ax. 

Vandam (Albert D.).~A Court Tragedy. With 6 Illustrations by 

J. Barn ard Da vis. Cro wn 8v o. cloth, y.td. 

Vashtl and Esther. B y 'Belle' of The Wot ld, Cr. 8vo^ cloth, 3$. 6tf. 
Vizetelly (Ernest A.), Books by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. Od. each. 

Tha BocrploB t A Romance of Spain. With a Frontispiece. 
with Zola tn England t A Storyof Exi le. Wit h 4 Portrai ts. 

Crown 8vy, cloth, ijilt top, tj. eich. 

A Path of Thorna. | Tha Lovar'a Prograaa. 

Bluabaardt An Account of Comorre the Cursed .iiul Uillc' r!e Ra's ; with Summaries of villous 
Talcs .iml T radltions. With 9 Illustrations. Demy K>o. t loth, <>,?. nrt. _ 

Wagner (Leopold).— How"~to Qet~ on the Stage, and how to 

Buccaad tnara. Crown gvo, cloth, ax . 6rf. 

Watford's County Families of the United' kingdom (1902). 

ContAinine Notice* of the I>escent, Birth, Marriage, Eilucition. »Vc.. of more than i-.-.-to I>i»imi;itj4i.-.l 
I{ea<U of T'amilics. their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, ilic UfTices they hold or have htld, il.tra Ti.wn 
and Country Ad<ircssfS. Clubs, &c. Koyal 8vo, clotn ;iilt, yix. _ 

Waller (5. E»). — Sebastiani'sSecretr With 9 lllu sts. C r. 8vo. cl..6s. 
Walton and Cotton's Complete Angler, ^n ith Memoirs and Nctes 

Jiv Sir Hakki*; Nicol a s, and 6i llhi<;trati<n«. Cr-.tvu yyn. c .oth ant luc. rtfj^i. 

Walt whitman, Poems by. Edited, with Iniroduction, by William 

M. KOSSHTn. With I' ortr.i it. Crown 8 yo, hand-made i>apcr_and buc kr.im. Cs. 

Warden (Florence), "Novels by. ~ 

Joan, tha Curata. Crown 8vo. cloth, y. bd. ; picture cloth, flat Lack, v. 

A Pif(ht to a Finish. Crown 8vo, cloth, pilt ttjp. 6j. 



Warman (Cy).— The Express Messenger. Crown 8vo, doth, 31. 6i. 

Warner "(Chas. Dudley)!— A RoundaboirtJou^ney^^Cr. 8vo, cl. 6?. 
\Vflrrant to Execute Charles 1. A Facsimile, with the 59 Signatures 

.-ind Seals. Printed on papers? in. by 14 in. ax. 
Warrant to Bxaouta Bary Qaaan of Boota. A Facsimile, includin;: Queen FIi£Al>eth's Siena- 
ture and the Gre.it Seal. 2/. _. _ . 

WassermannJLillias)^— The^ Daffodils. Crown 8vo, cloih, i/.'67. ^ 
Weather, How to Foretell the, with the Pocket Spectroscope. 

Hv r. W. CORY. With Ten Illustrations. _Crown 8vo. ix. ; cloth, if. tJ. _ 

Webber (Byron).~Sport and Spangle s. Crown 8vo, cloth, z^. ^ 
Werner (Ai).^Chapcnga*s White Alan. Crown Svo, cloth. 3.9^/.^ 
Westbury (Atha).— The Shadow of Hilton Ferribrook: A ko- 

mancc of Maoriland. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. td. 
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Westall (William), NoveU by. 

AiaMuiBsm. I ASadBiidkl.' ' " ' i Xha Old B«uki 

lUr l«driUB'l iMrM. I A« Lnafc woaia li mT« IL 

A WankB TanpMd Him. I MU<^'sM»m£' "^ I IbaPhutDuOllr. 

For Hanaur uid Ul«. BaaCIouta. I BIrsb Dana. BKlBh NarkMslt'i Knah 

Jt« TWO BllUona. Tba OldPuurT (Uw •! l^J A Quaar Bua. 

• Tvo Plnahaa ol HnnlT. Bona d( BalUI. Bad Brrlnltaii. 

With Uia Bad B «<lt. I at rmo Crlwaa. I Bar ot Bay 'a Ca nrt. 

Wheelwright (E. Qray).— A Slow Awakening. Crown 8vo, 6i. 
WhUtaaw (PredOi Novels by. CrowD Svo, cloth, gilt top, 6i, each. 
WlfftMQltbert).— NatiirarHtsroi^of Serbortie7'~"Poa"t 8vo. a$. 
Wilde (Lady).— The Ancient Legrends, Mystic Chamu, and 
WilllamB (W. Alattleu, F.R.A.S.), Works by. 

Tba Chamlatrr of Ooakanr. Crcvn avo, ctaiii aiTrh 6t. 
Wil Haingon (M rs. F. H.).^A Child Widow. Post 8vo. bds., at. 
Wills (C. J.t, Novels by. ^^ ^„, ^ „, 
Wilson (Dr. Andrew, F.R.S.E.), Works by. 



Winter (John Stranee), Stories by. Post Svo, illustrated boaida, 



Wissmann ttlermznn von). — My Second Journey throHjch 
. WoodlHTPO, Detective Stories by. Post 8vo, boards, 21. each. 
Wo olley (Cella Parker).- Rachel Armstrong; or, Lova aod~TbG^ 

cla cr- For 8iro.dota. M. 6tf. ^ _^ 

Wrlgrht (Thomas, P.S.A.), Works by. 



P*l»>ill>. lU-anmlnl br f. 






Wynman (Mar£aret}.— My Flirtations. With 13 111 ustrat ions by 
Zola (Bmlle), Novels by. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 31. 6d, each. 

ThaWBlLIM. EdUxl br EBNSST A. VtlBTILLV. 
[dil^lSfEKm 



HIa Butarplaea. Edllad by BlHUT A. VinTHLLV. 

Rama. TraniUlM by BinHST A. VIIHTELLY. I'Pull. Tr»ll.l«ltd by EBNKSI A. VlHTBLLr. 

VruHtulniHIFdaandlUl. T ramliiwl .dd sihrO. ~Uli m InuoJucUin. by E. A. VIIBTHLLV. 

WII hgQlulBBn^laild. By EllHiisr A.V12BI1IIJ.V. WIUiFm.rPoilr.lii, CTown B.n, tlolli, jr.X. 

'ZZ' (L- Zangwlll).—ANlneteenth Century nirocle. Cr.Svo.ji.M. 



iHltluol OriUcliB. ny'tl. l.}TJ<ms<^i. Bt 

TheOoldeit'Ubniry- poubvo 
Haiidy~NoveI«. Fcip.8to.c1 

_ e t »plr m m J WIUM.' 'By R. A, CiumI | 1I»<. 

My Library. Piisted on liid par«r. poll 
rhtJaimliif lUubidaAMtta. i Ohrti 




POPULAR SIXPENN] 

TBtOhullJsnfUlFlHt. II! .\M A Kicn'. 
tbi Mlu 3MM[«r- Ui^:->:'r iii.il KICB. 
ni aharfa* di ft GriKA' G>' hall Cains. 
iBioBiB^Br wii-Km ecu LIN-. 

" TH E "PICCAD iXXlT 

LiBUiT Bditiokb or Novii.s.ouiit Illuiitalei], 
By Mra. ALEXANDER. 
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,» (j/6) NovB 
By Sir WALTER BESANT. 









Br AMBROSE BIERCB-Inudrtat L 
By HAROLD BINDLOSS.AlulUi Ja. 

By M. McD. BODKIN. 

IKn HTri. I tuUiUik uut Ihum 

By PAUL BOURQHT.— ALlTlaiiJi. 

B* J- [). BRAY5HAW.— aivD tllDcnit 

By ROBERT BLCHANAN. 



By MORT. & PRANCES 

m! J. COLQIjFiOUN.. 
By "■""■="- ' 

By E.HXOOPEkT-^oBirT 
By V. C. COTes._Tin> sirii « 
By C B. CRADDOCI 
^■(^ .._... 



"cpM?TO^.° 



■^^ tL N. CRELLIN. 
"*~* By MATT fiRIM. 
By^S. R, CROCKETT and atbera. 
By B. M. CROKER. 






By ALPnONSB DAUDBT. 






C DONOVAN. 



By RICHARD DOWLINQ. 

'"fly A. CONAN DOYLE. 

*'By"s."jEANNETTE DUNCAN. 

"'ay ANNI^ EDWARDBS, 









AMiwinlluucilvl FhU In  Cswr Ctamttt. 
By PAUL QAULOT.— n> S>1 lUiU. 
By CHARLES OIBBUN. 
naUn any. I Tba SotJan tlifL 

"'°^°T^E. QLANVILLB. 
tkl Icrt Brimi. Till GdMib Roc(. 

Fill CoMIrt I FwUktr I TUm Inn lk> VtU, 
By B. J. OOOUMAN. 

" By Rev."s, Da'^INQ QOULD. 
Rid afiia. J En. 

By ALFRED A. GRACE. 

CbClVoftlipFITli.-OiiriiiiU. UuuldL 

By A. CLAVERINO QUNTER. 
An iliEigaiiw™^^ HALL. 

^* By COSMO MAl"" 



,.....% 



y°fIToMAS H'AftUV. ' 



By BRET HARTE, 



■bit. I Bill)' uon. TU cruiii a' »• ' LI- 
T^ ei ar tnU ul Ton Qltrld Ciwir 
By JULIAN HAWTMORNn. 

riUiiqoioIiii. I IMiM r«iulaiUr • EB 

^"u^'sT^A. HELPS.*-i™i.ir™. 
By L MENDERSON.~-Aci»>r^i>. 

By a. A. negrv.^ 

neA^ON™HrLI — EucU* ll" 'cUtUT* 



iS tiHATTO 4 WINDUS. Publuhert, ^'^t- 1^^^'^ 



ThS PlCCJlDILLT (j/fil SoTELS-ttFld.ir. 

By JOHN HILI n.o>uu>Aii»u 

By TiaHE HOPKINS, 
Tvbt tm Ml auj, I Hianli si ^"^'" 

VICTOR HUQO.-na Oitliw •( ihIu 

FBROUS HUME.-IW1T nm h.wBm 

Br Mr*. KUNOERFORD. 



Aodon, W.A 
HER^MAN. 



By MURRAY 

'b/'hUMB NISBET,-' iiiiulj 

By W. e. NORRIS. 
Uit lu'i. I au iy ■«u«». 

By a. OH NET. 






J April iLi^. 
hj ^K?^lt«ED'HUNT. 



By R. ASHB KINa_Amw>AHu. 
By OEORQE LAMBERT. 
m mdhnt sr SoniU. 

By BDMOND LEPELLCTIER. 

By ADAM LILBURN. ATrxXiiaMuMi 
By HARRV LINDSAY. 

Uy HENRY W. LUCV.-aUHn'niTO. 
By E. LYNN LINTON. 



4 MCCARTHY. 



By JUSTIN H. McCAKTHY. 
By OHOROE MACDONALD. 




By LBONARtI 

"Sy "BERTKAM'SirfFORD. 

LictafaicudKldnlir- Kluli. AitnlDalQni 
By Mr«. MOLliSWOKrri, 

"'"'By ". U. MUDDOCK. 
By ' d" C H R I S T 1 ™fi L K HAY. 



Folia Hjru*. rrmoam. i vuwv. 

FlwuvL. I Uiu. Irrlla. I Bu:d«ra^ 

prUeaB HuruisL (uu Bulun. 

By MAROARBT A. PAUL. 

*"*''"'b?''james PAYN. 

tMiWrtUi&titn. , niT4iki(tkti«n, 

A Ooanir FibUt. For Caik O^Ir 

Lai Btuk tku Wtn na Bsnl HlilKI. 

FUbuI. TI» W<r< ul Ikt Win 

A Ormiw (na rRU*. A TiTlsi FUMil 
Im FtrGul FrtnHn. A Matm Clck Wkl» 
Mnurr of H likrMiK ttlflH. 
H^bBplriti.ilrFniT. 
By WILL PAYNE.-JnrTtli.Dmao 
By Mn. CAMPBELL PR\EU. 
CblliUuCkud ' I Kilni. ' K^dvBiCui. 

By E. C. PRICE.-TaiHUu. 
By RICHARD PRYCE. 
''""**By'MVt."J^H^RIDDELL. 
Wiim Eudn. I A Uik Hu'i bklklA 

By AMELIE RIVES. 

By F. W. ROBINSON. 

udiorjuUca. I Wamu la Uh Dut. 
SLBIIRT ROSS.-AlifirFrlmHB. 
By HERBERT RUSSELL. Tna Mm. 
By CHARLES READE. 



A M I.Ui I 

Wil.4iS HilT. _ 1 ChuHUn.*" 
J. RUNClMANT-aUniua •■« naUkic 

By \v. CLARK Russell. 



CHATTO it WlNOUS, Pubiishers, itt &L M«rtln*8 Lane, Loddod. W.C. i9 



Thb Piccadilly (3/6) Hovels— coniinued. 
BAY LB 5T. JOHN. -A Lavutin* Family. 

By ADELINE SERGEANT. 

Dr. Indieott't Bxptrlmmt 
Uad«r F*1m PnttacM. 

By QEORQE R. 5IJVI5. 



DagOBatAlMraftd. 
0am Upon aChrirtati 

Tln«. 
Wltbrat th« LtB«llght. 



In London's Heart 
Vary Jano'i Momolra. 



KUT J*B« HniTied. 
Th« Baudl- 



■pArtLady. 
A Blind Karrlago. 



By HAWLBY 

Wlthont Lot* or liconeo 
no ICaator of SatlikoUy. 



SMART. 

Tha OnUidar. 
Baatriea * Banadlek. 
A Radnc Enbbar. 

By J. MOYR SMITH. 

TlM Prlnea of Argtdla. 

By T. W. SPEIGHT. 

Alocratof thoBo*. A Minion of tha Moon. 



Tha Oray Monk, 



wrayMM 

Maatarof Tranaaea 
Tha Wab of Fata. 
Tha f tranffa Bzparianeaa of Mr. Vartchoyla. 

By ALAN ST. AUBYN. 



Baerat Wyram Towara. 
Tha Doom of BlTa. 
It waa Wrlttan. 



Tha TTamlait Dlamonda. 
Tha WoolncofMay 
A Tragic Honeymoon. 
A Proctor'a Wooing. 
Fortoaa'a Gata. 
Bonnla Mag gla Landar. 
Mary Vn«in. 



A FtfUow of Trinity. 
Tha Janlor Oaaa. 
MaatarorBt-Banadlet'a. 
TohlaOwn Master. 
Ckdlaatry Bower. 
In Faeo of tha World. 
Orehard Daaarel. 

Mrs. Daahars Baerat 

By JOHN STAPPORD.-Borlsandl. 

By R. 5TEPHBNS.— The Ornclform Mark. 

By R. NBIL50N STEPHENS. 

FhlUp Wlawood. 

R. A. STBRNDALE.— The Afghan Knife. 
R. L. 5TBVEN50N.— The Bnlelde Clnh. 

By PRANK 3TOCKTON. 
The Tonag Maatar of Byaon Halt 

By 5UNDOWNBR. Told hy tha TaffraU. 

By ANNIB THOMAS.— The Blrena Wab. 

BERTHA THOMAS Tha VloUnPUyer 

By PRANCES B. TROLLOPB 
like Bhlpa npoa Baa. I Mabal'a Frogreaa. 
Anna Fnmasa. | 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPB. 

Tha Way wa Lira Bow. Bcarboroooha Family. 
Fran Frohmaan. Tha Laad-Laagnera. 

Marlon Fay. 

. By IVAN TURQBNIBPP, Ac 

Btorlaa firom Foreign Borettsts. 



Choice Works 
Library of Humovr. 
The Znaocants Abroad. 
Eooghlng It; aiid The 

Innocents at Home. 
A Tramp Abroad. 
Tha American OlalBMat. 
AdyentnreaTomBawyar 
Tom Sawyer Abroad. 
Tom Bawyar, DatectlTO 



By MARK TWAIN. 



Padd'nhead Wilson. 
The aUded Age. 
Prince and the Panper. 
Ufe on the MissiaslppL 
The Adventnraa or 

Huckleberry Finn. 
A Yankee at the Ooort 

of King Arthur. 
Stolen White Blephaat 
A1.Q00.0Q0 Bank-note. 



C. C. P.-TYTLER.— Mlatreaa Jvdlth. 

By SARAH TYTLER. 

WhatSha OameXhrongh . Mrs. Oarmichael's Sod- 
Burled Diamonds. 
The BlackhaU Ohoata. 
The Macdonald Laas. 
Wlteh-Wlfe. | Bapphlra 



Bachel LaagtoB. 

A HoneymooB'a SellpsaL 

A Tonng Dragon. 



By ALLEN UPWARD. 

Tha Qaeen against Owen. 

By ALBERT D. VANDAM. 

A Court Ttagedy. 

By E. A. VIZETELLY.-The Bcorploa. 
By P. WARDEN.— Joan, the Curate. 
By CY WARMAN.-Szpreas Messenger. 

By A. WERNER. 

Ohapenga's White Man. 

By WILLIAM WESTALU 



For Honour and Life 
AWomaa Tempted Him 
Her Two Millions. 
Two Pftuehea of Bnufl. 
Nigel Forteacua. 
Birch Dene. 
The Phantom City. 
A Queer Bace. 
Ben Clough. 

By ATHA 



The Old Factory. 
Bed Byrington. 
RalphKorbreck's Trust 
Truat-money 
Sons of BeliaL 



Boy of Boy's Court. 
With the Bed YM^. 
Strange Crimes (True 
Stories). 

WESTBURY. 

The Shadow of BUton Fembrook. 

By C. J. WILLS. —An Basy-golag Fellow. 

By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 

Cavalry Life : aad Begimaatal Legeads. 
A Soldier's Chlldrea. 

By B. ZOLA. 

The Joy of life. | His Masterpiece. 

The Fortaae of the Bougona. 

Abbe Mouret's Transgression. 

The Conquest of Plassana. I Germinal. 

The Honour of the Army. 

The Downfall. 1 His Bxeelleney. 

The Dream. | Money. 1 The Dram-Shop. 

Dr. Pascal. I Lourdea. Bome. I Paris. 

The Fat and the Thin. 1 FruitfUlneas. | Work 

By *ZZ.'— A Biaatoeath Oeatury Mlrada. 



CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. each. 



By ARTEMUS WARD. 

Artamui Ward Complete. 

By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
Maid, Wife, or Widow? I A Life latorest 
BUad Fate. Moaa's Choice, 

▼alarla'a Fata. | By Womaa's Wit. 

By GRANT ALLEN. 



rhillatla. I ~ Babyloa. 
Btraaga Btorlea. 
rdrMaimla's Sake. 
iaallShadaa. 
Tha Beckoalag Hand. 
The DeTU'aDia. 
The Teata of Sham 
Tha Oreat Taboo. 

By E. LESTER 

Fhra the Phoniclaa. 



Dumaresq's Daughter. 
Duchess of Powysland. 
Blood BoyaL [piece. 
Iraa Areet'e Master- 
The Scalljrwaff. 
ThU Mortal C^IL 
At Market Value. 
Vader Sealed Orders. 

ARNOLD. 



BY PRANK 

Fettered for Life. 
Little Lady Linton. 
Between Life A Death. 
Bin of Olga Zassoulich. 
FoUy Morrison. 
Lieut. Barnabas. 
Honest Darie. 
A Prodigal's Frogreaa. 



BARRETT. 

Found Guilty. 
A BeeoUlng vengaaaea. 
For Love and Honour. 
John Ford, &c. 
Woman of IroaBraee'ta 
The Hardlnr Scandal 
A Mlasisg Witness. 



By Sir W. 

Beady- Money Mortiboy 
My LitUe Oirl. 
With Harp and Crown. 
This Bon of Vulcan. 
The Ooldon Butterfly. 
The Monks 0/ Thelema. 



BESANT and J. RICB. 

By Cella's Arbour. 
Cbarlain or the Fleet. 
The Beamy Side. 
The Cas9 of Mr . Lncraft. 
In Trafol^ar s bay. 
f'>4^. Tin Years lenant* 



an CHA TTO & WINPUS. Publl»licr«, 
Two-SKiLiiHa KovtLa-cmliHyid. 
By Sir WALTER BESANT. 



Vtj 





AMBROSE BIERCB. 



Bv , 

By PKEOERICK BOYLB. 
Aanct IXfi. I Land, 

BY BRET KARTE. 



By BUCHANAN mad MURRAY. 
Bv HALL CAINE. 

AEddoIsI^* 'i 

Bv ComniBni].^r CAMBRON. 
Oy HAYBEN CARRUTH. 

By AUSTIN CLARE. 

By Mrs. ARCHER CLIVR. 

By MACLARLN COBBAN. 

By C, ALLSTUN COLLINS. 

Uy MORT. & FRANCrS COLLINS. 



n St. Mu-Un'i Lue, Laadon, W.C. 
By H. N. CREUrrN.-1>i««r itoCiUp^ 
By B. M. CROKBR. 
diTUIt. r VitlitaTalHudJuf!* 








By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
By EDWARD EaQLESTON. 
' By a. MANVILLE FENN. 

By PERCY FITZQEKALD. 

■cUm DouB. , ■•end Kn. nilatBa. 

NiTcr FoTfAtUa. laTiB^-ftv* >n«k« 

FiLUZnv. I Till L>4j (T XruUM 

By P. FITZQERALD aad others. 

Uy R. B. FRA^CILLON. 

Itatta CapJi«lnL \ AV^^oAblE GiiAdas 

Uy HAROLD FREDERIC. 

Ptttaai ^ Sir BAKTLE FKERE. 

By OILDERT QAUL. 

By CHARLES QIBBON. 



By WILLIAM OILBERT. 
Jinti Dike. 

By LKNEST aLAN>'ILLE. 

By Rev. S. BARINd aoULU 
By ANDREW IIALLIDAY. 

By TH O.MAS HARDY. 
Uy JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 



lbs Atnatmi 



CHATTO « WINDUS, Piibllthera. HI 5t. Martin'* Lane, LoBdnn, W.C 31 



By Sir ARTHUR HELPS. 

By O. A, HENTY. 
■■jBlitliaJicsIn'. 

By HEADON HILL. 
Dy JOHN HILI- 

By Mr*. CASHBL HOEY. 
Thi L«T«r'f CrtHi' 

By Mri. OEORQE HOOPER. 
m How Gi Kinr. 

By Mrs. HUNOERFORD. 
AW^UtB^TatUn. iLulrVtmFr'iFIJitit 
la Dnnua TUa. n>k<ilHD.iuUri>«r) 

A Ui-itra OLriM. Ladi Pitt^ ' 

ArrD'lL^r, MsilCrrUll. 

By Mr*. ALFRED H(J^T. 

By MARK KERSHAW. 
By R. ASHB KINfl. 
■n* Wmiui' >t tki BiU lurr. 

By EDMOND LEPELLETIER 

By JOHN LEYS. 

By e. LYNN LINTON. 



By HENRY W, LUCY. 

By JUSTIN McCarthy. 



By HUQH A 
r. Ilnuif iri 4*Kl«d fk.. .. 

By aEOROe MACDONALD. 
By AQNES MACDONELL- 
By W. H. MALLOCK. 
By DRANDBR MATTHEWS. 
By L. T. MEADE. 
By LEONARD MERRICK. 
By Mrj. MOLBSWORTH. 
By J. B. MUDDOCK. 



By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 

By MURRAY and HBRMAN. 
By HUME NISBBT. 
By W. a N0RRI5. 

By aEORQES OHNBT. 

Pr Hiawa. jATtditolR. 

By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

Till FrLmrnM rith. | Esflud. 
By OUIDA. 



WIK 



FriindAl*. I 

By MARQARET AONBS PAUU 
GtnUa 4Dd fllapl*. 

^JHrs. CAMPBELL 

By RICHARD PRVCE. 
I AMES PAVN. 



PRABD. 




^ .. ... ■vvruii'^aUIN. 

Wom«n ar« Stranga. I The Wom&n In the D.v 
The Uan<U of Jiuuc9. | 

By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

Round tho Galley Fire. An Ocoan Tnisedr. 
On the Fo k ale Head 



In tlM Mlddlt Watcii. 

A Tejact to the Cape. 

A Book for Mu Ham- 
mock. 

The Myttory of tbo 
*Oc«an Star.' 

The Bomanoo of Jenny 
Harlowo. 



Uy Shipmate Lou:se. 

Alone on Wide Wid# 8c. 
I Good Ship ' Mohock.- 

The Phantom DeaUi. 
I IiEtthallan? 
' Heart of Oak. 

The Convict Ship. 

ThaTaloof theTca. 

The Last Entry. 



Bv DORA RUSSELL. 

A OouBtry Sweetheart. 

By QBORQE AUGUSTUS SALA. 

Oadlght and Daylight. 

By QEORQB R. SIMS. 



The King o Bella 
Mary Jano'e Memoirt. 
Kary Jane Harried. 
Taloa of To-day. 
Dramaa of Life. 
TlnUotop*! Crime, 
rwo Wlvei. 



Zeph. 

Uemolrt of a Landlady. 
Bcenee from the Shaw. 
The 10 Commandmente. 
Dafonot Abroad. 
Bognea and Vagabonds. 



MyTwo^ 

By ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 

A Match in the Dark. 

By MAWLEY SMART. 

Wlthont Lore or Licence. The Plunger. 
Beatrico and Benedick. Long Odds. 
The Maater of Kathkelly. 

By T. W. SPEIGHT. 
The MyaterlM of Heron 

Dyke. 
The Golden Hoop. 
Hoodwinked. 
By Dovloaa Waya. 

By R. A. STERNDALE. 

Tht Afghan Knlfo. 



Back to Life. 

The LoadwaierTragedy. 

Bargo s Rom;) nee. 

Xoittance in Fall. 
Hubacd I'rom the Baa 



NEW SERIH5 OF TW 

Picture doth I < 
Th« OoBitaUa of It Zllcholaa. By Up win 

LKrtTBK AKNOI.D. 

St. Katherine'a by the Tower. Dy Sir Wai.iur 

Br.SANT. 
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